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Truly, the most delicious 
Pork and Beans you ever served — 


You'll never mistake Clark’s 
Pork and Beans once you 
taste them! 





























Beans that have been cooked, 
slowly, for hours and hours 
in steam-controlled ovens 
until they are tender and 
mealy, yet not mushy or 
broken. Prime pork and lus- 
cious tomato, chili or plain 
sauce added. 


They’re cooked the way 
people like them cooked—no 
wonder they are delicious— 
no wonder they have outsold 
all other pork and beans in 
Canada for more than fifty 
years! 


Our suggestion is to try 
Clark’s Pork and Beans today 
—they cost but a few cents 
at any grocer’s! 





Clark’s Foods are made by 
expert chefs in our sunlit, 
Government-inspected kitchens 
that are as clean and fresh as 
your very own. 










Let the Clark Kitchens 
help you for quicker 
and better meals, 





Your copy of our beautiful, 
full-colour “Hostess Calendar” is ready. 100 
recipes—50 menu suggestions—information 
about correct table setting, decoration and meal plan- 
ning ...and on the front cover is a wonderfully coiour- 
ed picture of the famous Clark baby. Simply send 

in the coupon below, filled in, along 


8 with one label from any Clark prod- 
uct and the “Hostess Calendar” 
will be sent to you... FREE! 

a, 
PORK and BEANS i 


(With Tomato, Chili or Plain Sauce) 
Establishments at MONTREAL, P.Q., ST. REMI, P.O., and HARROW, Ont. 


WW Cui ARK, lLMITED, A Canadian Firm Established 1877 





























Calendar is 
approximately 
15% x 91% inches 

full colour 


W. CLARK, Limited 


am enclosing a label 
P.O. Box 294, MONTREAL I § 


from a Clark product. 
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Please send me a copy of the Hostess Calendar. 
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YT HAVE never known a man yet who didn’t 
adore that most endearing, appealing 
quality we call femininity. 





Rares SET 


“It makes a woman seem precious and 
mysterious to men—yet it’s not mysterious, 
really. If you yourself fee/ feminine and 
charming, men find you so. 


“A clever woman knows that one of the = 
. 2 . eal 
surest ways of feeling feminine is to wear 
feminine underthings. The charming colours, 
the soft touch of the fragile silks and laces, all 
give you a sense of femininity that is in- 
stantly contagious! 


Oa 


“TI often repeat these 2 simple rules which 
have such a magical effect on you: 


1. Wear colourful, lacy lingerie 
2. Keep it exquisitely new with Lux 


“TI say Lux because it’s made especially greens 
colour and charm. Ordinary soaps too often dim 
colours, spoil lustre and finish. But with Lux lovely 
things stay new, retain their enchantment, for 
months and even years! 

“Remember, too, that your surroundings can 
cast a glamourous spell about your personality. 
Cherish the daintiness of draperies, slip covers, 
cushions, table linens—keep 


them colour-fresh and new ree : 
with Lux.” bor 





THE SECRET 





ae 7 

FEMININITY V 
Peach-satin lingerie washed 12 times in Lux Duplicate lingerie after washing 12 Hees 
— its exquisite beauty of colour and texture in ora t colour fad iz lustre ’ 
retained. Colourful and charming as new! gone, la ed. Unatira tine I 


TRUST THIS MAGICAL PROMISE .. /f it’s safe in water alone, it’s just as safe in LUX 
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# Doctors and hospitals the world over depend on. “Lysol” Disinfectant today 
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A PIN-PRICK 
Was an Open Door 


“Death 


OUNDED MEN filled the Grand Hotel in Paris. The 
finest medical talent in France was there to treat them. 
And yet, the deaths were appalling! 


It seemed as if the surgeons’ knives were deadlier than 
enemy bullets. For, almost every man operated on died of 
infection. In despair, the surgeon Velpeau cried, “A pin- 
prick is a door open to death!” 


That was during the Franco-Prussian War, only a brief 
sixty years ago. Then, the need for disinfection had scarcely 
been recognized. The theory that germs cause disease and 
deadly infection was still in dispute! 


What a contrast with present conditions! Now, disinfec- 
tion is almost a religion with the medical profession—and 
whenever there is a real job of germ-killing to do, doctors and 
hospitals the world over turn to “Lysol” Disinfectant. They 
depend on it even at that most critical time of all—child- 
birth—when disinfection must be safe and thorough. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant, when diluted according to directions, 
is non-poisonous—yet all recommended dilutions are sure 
germ-killers. In any situation in your own home where you 
have cause for doubt, play safe—use “Lysol.” Use it properly 
diluted wherever germs are apt to lurk—on wounds, cuts, and 
human tissue; in the household on telephones, doorknobs, 
woodwork, nursery furniture, baby’s toys, and utensils. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the most economical disinfectant 
in the world, too. Every drop will kill 200,000,000 bacteria. 
A tablespoonful diluted makes four quarts of non-poisonous 
disinfectant. Get a large bottle of “Lysol” today. Use it every 
day to disinfect while you clean. It is your surest safeguard 
against sickness and infection. Lysol (Canada) Limited, 
g Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada. “‘Lysol” is the regis- 
tered trademark of Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


“LYSOL” for Feminine Hygiene 


For forty years, “Lysol” Disinfectant has been the standard antiseptic de- 
pended upon for feminine hygiene, by women throughout the world. When 
diluted according to directions, itis absolutely harmless to humans—yet its 
cleansing and disinfecting action is so thorough that it kills harmful germs 
under conditions that render many preparations completely ineffective. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO THE NEED FOR DISINFECTION HAD NOT YET BEEN RECOGNIZED 


Be careful! Counterfeits of 
“Lysol” are being offered. 
Genuine “Lysol” is in the 
brown bottle and yellow 
carton marked “Lysol.” 
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up in front, instead of getting 

together on the very last page. 
I like these quarters and I’m hoping 
that you will like them too. Every 
one of us shares a secret joy in 
shifting the living room furniture 
around and discovering that the 
chesterfield across the south wall 
allows room for an extra bookcase 
beside the fireplace. In just the same 
way, I can point out to you with 
delight that this new arrangement 
permits a definite corner every 
month for Canadian poetry—I wish 
there were ten times the space avail- 
able. In addition you can read 
more about the artists and writers 
who work for your interest, month 
by month, on the next page. No 
stage performance is as successful as 
one which has the intimate sense of 
getting across the footlights. I hope 
to be able to bring the men and 
women, whose names you know so 
well, into a closer reality through 
this new page. 

We'll be here for some time, but 
don’t be surprised if you find us 
changed round again in due course. 
It’s all part of the fun of living in a 
magazine! 


S: HERE WE ARE, ladies, right 


behind them. 


A MAN and his wife one hot September evening decided 
about nine-thirty that they would like some ginger ale. 
They sent their seven-year-old son across a traffic-ridden 
street to the drug store. The boy was killed by an auto- 
mobile, and at the inquest the jury said: 

“We are persuaded that though drivers of autos should 
always exercise care while driving on city streets, yet we 
think that parents are partly responsible and censurable 
when they allow small children to be on heavy traffic streets 
after dark and unaccompanied.” 

Everyone who drives a car would like to add more. There 
is a constant fear for most of us in the groups of children 
playing ball, hop-scotch, tag, or darting back and forth on 
bicycles, down the middle of the road. I have driven down 
hundreds of streets lined with homes that possess small 
gardens, and been in terror because of the dozens of children 
darting out behind cars, dashing after balls, whirling on 
bicycles. 

If the yards are too small, why not take down the fences in 


*Note. A pateran is something scattered along the trail’ 
by one band of zypsies to point the way for those coming 
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PATE 


MARY GORDON WALL 


Gypsy-garbed October, coming down the 
Trail of Seasons, 

Pauses ere she slips away beyond the pine- 
dark hills; 

Waits to fling a pateran for sombre-browed 
November, 

Laughs to see it glowing where the misted 
sunlight spills. , 


Scarlet plume of salvia and silken-petalled 
asters, 
Flaming jack-o’-lanterns in a sheltered garden- 


keep, 

Nodding tufts of golden-rod and clumps of 
vivid poppies, 

Swirl of tinted leaves against a forest’s shadowed 
sweep. 


Pumpkins piled in yellow heaps and glossy, 
red-cheeked apples. 
Stab of brilliant creeper on a lintel’s sober 


ey— 
ecendaeed October halts her blithesome 
steps a moment, 
Spreads her flaunting colors there to pateran 
the way. 





two or three and make one long playground for the children? 
Must we each hug our own little patch of grass and bed of 
nasturtiums, and allow the children to run the death hazard 


every day of their lives on the street? It may sound an 
impossible idea, but you who live on streets where the 
children spend all out-of-school hours playing in front of the 
house—why not consider the back of the house, and the 
garden possibilities of joining several into a safe playground? 


I HAVE been very interested in hearing the plight of many 
Canadian mothers with money and débutante daughters. 

“What are we to do?” they say. “We would like to give 
a big party for our daughter, but if we do, can’t you hear 
the widespread criticism on our extravagance? Can’t you 
hear folks decrying the fact that we are spending lavishly 
on a party for a young girl, when men and women are 
starving?” 
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“And yet, caterers, dressmakers, flor- 
ists, hundreds of people, assure us that 
without the trade caused by the big 
débutante balls they will be seriously up 
against it. They need the money we 
would spend to keep going for the winter. 
What are we to do?” 

How would you answer them? 


PEAKING of débutantes brings us to 

Lucy Doyle’s article this month. “Are 
Débuts Worth the Price?’’ As most of 
you know, Miss Doyle, of Toronto, is 
one of Canada’s most noted newspaper- 
women, and for years has watched season 
after season of debs make their bow to 
society—and disappear. I doubt if there 
is any woman in the Dominion better 
fitted to give a graphic picture of all that 
“débutante” implies. 


TY RNING the pages of this issue 
brings you Louis Arthur Cunningham, 
of East Riverside, on the outskirts of 
Saint John, N.B. The young Cunning- 
hams live in a diminutive movie-esque 
bungalow with some gargantuap dogs, 
and enjoy life immensely, Louis 
Arthur writing the stories in long 
hand and his wife typing them at 
professional speed. 

R. V. Gery’s new novelette 
“Front Page Girl’ was written in 
his Toronto home. Eric Shepherd 
who wrote “The Bread and Butter 
Sister” is an English writer who, 
as you will see, manages to give a 
gay deftness to his tales. 

I particularly like ‘“The Blue Bowl,” because it mirrors 
life as thousands of us have seen it. Flos Jewell Williams 
wrote it in her Calgary home. Frances Fenwick Williams, 
who gives you the first-hand account of what it feels like 
to go on a moose hunt in ‘“‘Miggs and the Moose,” lives in 
Montreal. Next month I will publish her photograph, 
together with a Christmas story which she has written 
especially for The Chatelaine. 





‘ 


[™ GOING to keep next month pretty much of a surprise 

-I believe it’s going to be the best Christmas issue we 
have ever published; but like all Christmas parcels it must 
not be opened or peeked at until the right date! 


Byrne He Sendo 
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CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW LOAF 


2 squares Baker's Unsweet- 
ened Chocolate, melted 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


14 teaspoon salt 


}4 cup butter or other shortening 34 cup milk 
1 cup sugar Marshmallows 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add chocolate and blend; then add egg 
and vanilla. Add flour, alternately with milk, a smallamount at a time. 
Beat after each addition until smooth. Bake in greased pan, 8 x 8 x 2 
inches, in moderate oven (325°F.), 1 hour. Turn from pan, and while 
still warm, cover bottom with marshmallows that have been rinsed with. 
cold water and cut in halves crosswise. When cake is almost cold, 
cover with Chocolate Coating. 


CHOCOLATE COATING 


4 squares Baker's Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 

1 cup confectioners’ sugar 

Combine chocolate, sugar and water. Cook over hot water several 

minutes, stirring occasionally, Add egg and remove from fire. Stir 

occasionally until lukewarm. Add 1 tablespoon butter and blend. 

Add remaining butter and beat thoroughly, 


1 tablespoon water 
1 egg, well beaten 
2 tablespoons butter 


HREE CHOCOLATE TRIUMPHS 


from the latest whos who of freasured chocolate recipes 


....sample all three this week 


HAT Wife or mother isn’t glad to finda delicious 

V \ new chocolate recipe? For as famous dining 

places can tell you, and as almost every woman 
knows, chocolate is Canada’s favorite flavor. 


No wonder, when you can make such chocolate 
delicacies as this page contains! 


Up there at the top is Chocolate Marshmallow Loaf, 
with the superb flavor of Walter Baker’s Chocolate 
in each flaky morsel of the cake itself—the same 
flavor echoed in that softly clinging, softly thick 
coating—and all so jauntily adorned with snowy 
marshmallows peeking out at you from beneath 
rakish caps of chocolate. It’s really a complete 
dessert-course creation! 


Down here—two more new treats, just as in- 
triguing, Santiago Chocolate Pie and Creamy Chocolate 





Bakers Chocolate 





Rice Pudding. Surely, you will have a problem to 
know which one you'd rather try—so why not 
mark this pageand sampleall three before another 


week slips by? 


For perfect results there’s no substitute for 
Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate 


This very moment you probably have a cake of 
Baker's Premium Number 1 Chocolate in your 
kitchen, because this pure, mellow and creamy- 
smooth Chocolate has been the choice of experi- 
enced cooks for over a century and a half. Ic is 
madeof the world’s choicest cocoa beans, selected, 
sorted, roasted and blended with the skill which 
151 years have attained. Its goodness has set a 
standard unequalled today. By all means, be 
sure to use Walter Baker’s Chocolate whenever 
chocolate for cooking is required. 


7-3! MADE IN CANADA 
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CREAMY CHOCOLATE RICE PUDDING 
114 squares Baker's Unsweetened 214 teaspoons gelatin 
Chocolate, cut in pieces \% cup sugar : 
4 tablespoons rice 14 cup nut meats, broken 
1% teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon vanilla 
3 cups cold milk 4 cup cream, whipped 


Add chocolate, rice, and salt to 284 cups milk, and cook in double boiler, 15 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Cover and cook 1}4 hours longer. Combine gelatin with 
remaining 34 cup milk and let stand 5 minutes; add sugar, Add gelatin mixture 
to hot rice and stir until gelatin is completely dissolved. Chill. When slightly 
thickened, add nuts and vanilla; fold in whipped cream. Chill until mixture 
thickens again. Serve in sherbet glasses with or without additional whipped 
cream. Serves 
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SANTIAGO CHOCOLATE PIE 


3 squares Baker's Unsweetened 1 egg, slightly beaten 
Chocolate, cut in pieces 1}4 teaspoons vanilla 
314 cups cold milk 1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
3 tablespoons flour 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 1 cup cream, whipped 


3 cup sugar \% cup raisins 
% teaspoon salt ¥% cup nut meats, coarsely broken 
2 tablespoons butter V6 clip dates, seeded and chopped 


Add chocolate to 3 cups milk and heat in double boiler. When chocolate is melted 
beat with rotary egg beater until blended. Sift flour, cornstarch, sugar, and salt 
together; mix with 14 cup milk, and add to chocolate mixture, stirring constantly 
until thickened. Cook 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add butter ; remove from 
fire. Add egg and vanilla and beat wel. ‘Lurninto pie shell. Cool and garnish 
with plain whipped cream, or, cover pie Witn Wa.pped cream to which ruisins, 


nuts, and dates have veen 
All mecasuvements are level 
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Compare the Richer Chocolate Flavor 


of BAKER'S COCOA 


Drink Baker's Cocoa because it's richer in 
chocolate flavor. Make a cup of ordinary 
cocoa. Then makea cup of Baker's Cocoa from 
the famous recipe on the tin. You'll smell the 
richer chocolate fragrance of Baker's Cocoa. 
You'll taste its richer chocolate flavor. You'll 
enjoy cocoa at its best. 
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Moment With, 





our Contributors 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director. BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor. GEORGE H. TYNDALL, Business Manager. 


WN onunc nicer, is there, than achieving an ambition? 

This page means that your magazine can check another one off its 
list—an opportunity to answer the eternal question :— 

“Won't you tell us more about your artists and writers?” 

By dint of dogged determination only, are we able to begin this 
new feature, for it is no easy task to lure these men and women whose 
work appears month by month, into the spotlight of personalities. 
However, knowing that every one of you is interested in the development and work of 
Canadian artists and writers, and that there is always a fascination in glimpsing the 
man behind the work, we begin, this month, with three of our contributors. 

Beginning, ladies, at the left-hand corner, let me introduce:— 


FLOS JEWELL WILLIAMS, of Calgary, who wrote that poignant little tale 
“The Blue Bowl” on page fourteen. When I wrote to Mrs. Williams asking her to 
send a photograph and a brief story of her career, she answered: “Your letter fills me 
with despair for two reasons. First it reminds me of the time I asked an old Indian 
squaw to let me take her snapshot for a quarter, and she knocked the money out of 
my hand, saying that she wouldn’t be ugly all over Canada for a quarter! And second, 
because in the matter of my career—I haven’t had one! 

“I taught school in Toronto, married and have twin sons. My sons are my chief 
hobby as well as being my greatest creative effort. I have no convictions about any- 
thing—or rather I have to have a fresh bunch daily. To such an extent is this true 
that the only time I ever wrote a letter to a newspaper, I had to write an answer the 
next day, refuting all my arguments.” 

Mrs. Williams has written three books, which many of you will know—‘The 
Judgment of Solomon,” “New Furrows,” and ‘‘Broken Gods.” She has also written 
a number of short stories. 


R. V. GERY, of Toronto, who begins his adventurous novelette ‘“The Front Page 
Girl” in this issue has been writing fiction with phenomenal success for the last 
couple of years. After four years in France during the war, he came to Canada and 
taught school in Saskatchewan. Then he tried magazine work, but quickly decided 
that it is a far better thing to write stories than to edit other people’s. Now he is free- 
lancing with notable success. Mr. Gery’s reply to my question was terse and simple:— 

“Recreations? Vicarious murder-in print, cver-smoking, and staying at home. 
Disabilities? Panurge’s disease—‘Which at that time they called lack of money.’ 
Aspirations? To avoid writing the great Canadian, or any, novel. Hobbies? None— 
a very dull person. Ideal existence? Freelance fiction for accommodating editors. 
Collections? Rejection slips.” 

H. W. McCREA is one of the well-known Canadian artists whose work is familiar 
to you in this magazine. Just at present he is illustrating Dorothy Black’s serial. 

Mr. McCrea’s paintings of pioneers are notable works in the National Art Gallery 
at Ottawa. He is also in a number of private collections throughout Canada. 

He is a member of the Ontario Society of Artists, one of the leading art groups in 
the Dominion, and believes most fervidly that Canada is developing an art of her own, 
and that is alone capable of depicting properly the landscape and life of this country. 
Every year, manuscripts must wait while this artist travels to the northlands of 
Canada to paint.—The Editor. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
148-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 2, CANADA 
JouNn BAYNE MACLEAN, President. 
H. T. Hunter, Vice-President. H. V. Tyrrev., General Manager. 
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Stationer, The Genera! Merchant of Canada, Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing News, Power 
House, Canadian Foundryman, Canadian Printer and Publisher, Canadian Advertising Data, Can- 
adian Automotive Trade, Bus and Truck Transport in Canada.—BRANCH OFFICES: Montreal, 
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The Chaiéla ine? 


A love story 


~] 


with a dinousment that will startle you 





Neysa lay among the cushions still like a lovely yellow cat looking very pathetic and neglected. 


(GHOSTING FOR NEYSA 


by Louis Arthur Cunningham 


(Ss. EN awoke from a dream in which she stood 


precariously on the snowy peak of a terribly high mountain 
trying to set up one of those funny three-legged things, 
tripods, that engineers and surveyors use. She was just 
about to slide, three-legged thing and all, down into a 
hungrily waiting crevasse, when her eyes opened and all 
about her was the snowy white of the four-poster bed and 
the morning sunlight flooding in and the mad symphony 
of the robin, the whitethroat and tireless Tom Peabody. 
And then, making her heart like a stone, came the memory 
of yesterday and Guy Lorringer’s departure for that far 
north country of snowy peaks and dark, eternal forests. 
Guy and Neysa. She turned her head and gazed at Neysa, 
still sleeping with that sweet yet petulant smile on her full 
lips; with her yellow hair, sun-flecked now, lying a-tangle 
on the pillows, her cheek resting on her hand—the hand 


that wore Guy’s ring. He belonged to Neysa, and yet it 
was Gwen who mourned him, who felt that awful emptiness 
of loss, that desire to cry and cry and call to him. Neysa, 
when she awoke, would laugh and sing and lay plans for 
the day and speak only casually of Guy. Neysa was like 
that. All things came easily to her—beauty, poise, popu- 
larity, and now love had come just as easily and she took 
it quite for granted, not even thinking that women have 
wept for love and suffered and even died for it. 

Gwen’s dark eyes were misted. She was eighteen, two 
years younger than Neysa. The family still called her 
“urchin;” still treated her as the swashbuckling, carefree 
tomboy she had been; she still teamed with the gang—the 
girls and boys of her own age, golfed with them, swam and 
danced and played tennis and joined with them in their 
gay young laughter at life. But she was weary of that now, 
she decided. She had grown up—grown up in an instant 
when Guy’s deep-brown eyes gazed into hers on the train 
platform and his hand closed on hers and he said, 

“Au ‘voir, Gwen, and may I kiss my future sister?” 

The world had spun about her, then; the cars stood on 


end, the milk-cans on the platform whirled about, and 
faces were just blurs in the mist—even Guy’s face when he 
bent and touched her lips with his own, so firm and clean. 
Sister—she didn’t want to be his sister. And Neysa had 
never said a word to her about their engagement. 

“I’m overwhelmed, big boy,” Gwen managed to say, 
“bowled right over by the glad tidings. Best of luck to 
both of you.” 

“Thankee.” Guy’s teeth were so white in his lean brown 
face when he smiled. ‘And take good care of her, won’t 
you, Gwen?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll keep her on ice for you, Guy. You can 
trust me.” 

Then he was on the train, and in a mist of tears she 
stood at Neysa’s side among the crowd of cheering youths 
and girls on the platform and was glad that, in the rush of 
departure, none of them noticed that she, the hard-boiled, 
the sophisticate, the scorner of all sticky emotion, was 
angrily brushing her dark lashes and muttering, “Catch 
me weeping for Neysa’s lover.” 

But she had wept. At sunset [Continued on page 49} 
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Irresistibly appealing in her blonde loveliness, she is one of the most ‘gifted younger hostesses of Wilmington and 
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__ whose cameo complexion is part 
of her gracious living 


HE stepped out of one of the lead- 

ing women’s colleges, married . . - 
and was catapulted into a life of travel 
-which necessitated her meeting people 
of all sorts... 


They fell promptly under the spell 
of her enchanting naturalness, for Mrs. 
du Pont is typical of the very young 
matron of distinguished background in 
her varied enthusiasms, her gayety, 





her poise and her common sense. 


She is actively interested in her 
husband’s career and has quietly made 
herself an authority on architecture and 
landscape gardening. 

Her cameo complexion has the ex- 
quisite delicacy of a Fragonard portrait 
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Pond’s Vanishing Cream to make powder 
go on evenly and last longer. It disguises 
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Use Vanishing Cream wherever you powder 
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hands to keep them smooth and white. 
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a thing. Why worry about names? Mine used to be Lister, 
as a matter of fact, if it’s any comfort to you.” 

Patricia found herself suddenly a-prickle with curiosity. 
‘Have you been here long?” she asked. 

The man shot a quick sideways glance at her through the 
smoke of his pipe. 

“W hy d you ask?” he enquired, and Patricia felt the chill 
of his voice like a cold douche. 


“Hullo!” replied the man, and removed his helmet momentarily and apparently as an afterthought, 


‘“‘No reason at all,’’ she confessed. ‘‘It isn’t any business 


of mine, after all. Mere curiosity, I'm afraid—nothing else.” 


“Curiosity never pays,”” he told her without the flicker 


of a smile, and with much the manner of a teacher reciting 
a copybook maxim to a refractory child. Patricia resentfully 
changed the subject. This spiny individual was beginning 
to get on her nerves. 


“Could I have something to eat and drink, and a rlace to 


sit in until they come for me?” she asked. “It won't be 
later than tomorrow, I expect, and I won’t make myself a 
nuisance.’’ There was a touch of sarcasm in her last words, 


but it missed its mark. 


“Oh,” said Lister. ‘“You expect to be called for, eh?, And 
And you might as well tell me who 


why particularly? 


‘they’ are, while you’re about it.” 
This was a challenge, and Patricia explained to him gently 






























































and at some length who “‘they” might be expected to be. 
She also repeated her own name and some details of this last 
flight of hers. “But you've never heard of me, I see.” 

“Never,”’ said Lister, quite indifferently and without 
apology. ‘You see, I only get a steamer in here every six 
months or so, and although old Andries does leave me a 
bundle of papers I don’t read them. They make excellent 
firelighters.”’ 


reme | 1 “What are you doing here?” 
There was a brusque quality in the question, but Patricia was grateful to hear that the voice was not an uncultured one. 


He scratched his chin, looking at the Bat again. “I see,”’ 
he went on, “your idea is that they’ll spot that from the air 
and come down and pick you up.” 
“Of course,” said Patricia. ‘“‘They’ll be looking for me by 
tonight. We can light a fire on the beach or something—a 
signal, you know.” 
“Yes,” said Lister, ‘“‘we shall have to do something .”’ 
He waded into the water again and made a narrow 
inspection of the Bat, whose yellow 
wings were spread over the tiny ripples. 
“Yes,” he said again, to himself this 
time. 
He began to walk up the beach 
toward the trees. “‘You’d better come 
along,”” he said over his shoulder, “‘if 
you want something to eat.” 
Patricia followed him fuming. This 
was not at all what she had been used 
to at the hands of anyone. There was 
a certain way to treat men—you looked 
straight at them and beat their glance 
down with yours, and then they did 
what you told them; for you were Miss 
Patricia Wilde of the front pages, of 
the chilled-steel nerve, of the London- 
Tokio-Vancouver run that broke 
records, the Pat Wilde of half the aero- 
dromes of the world. Somebody. 

{ But this man here didn’t seem 
to see it at all. He didn’t roll 
over and play dead like the 
others. Not a bit of it. 

Pat gritted her teeth almost 
without knowing it. Well, we 
should see. 

Lister led the way without 
further’ attempt at conversation 
through the trees, across the 
narrow ridge of coral which was 

all the island amounted to, and so out 
on to the sea-beach where the surf ran 
and shouted uproariously against the 
trade. Automatically he strode ahead 
of her, and Pat found herself nettled at 
that as well. What did he think she 
was—a squaw? 

A short quarter-mile up the beach, 
sheltered among the palm trunks, its 
low roof barely visible among the rust- 
ling foliage, lay a bungalow; a rough, 
unpainted makeshift, obviously the 
work of amateur hands. There was 
little to differentiate it from other 
similar knocked-up dwellings, except 
that it was surrounded by a stout belt 
of rusty barbed wire, a couple of horns 
of which ran down into the sea. Within 
the tiny port thus formed lay a couple 
of outrigger canoes and an old whale- 
boat. There were some ramshackle 
outhouses, and a hammock was slung 
on the tumbledown verandah. Alto- 
gether the place looked forbidding, 
inhosnitable and lonely-—very lonely 


ISTER strode into the verandah 
with the indignant Patricia at his 
heels. He laid his rifle carefully on the 
table. 
“Sit down,”’ he said, motioning to 
the hammock, “and let’s go into all 
this.”’ 
He took off his helmet and Patricia 
observed that his hair was already 
greying and that there were weary lines 
deep-graven in the hard flesh of his 
cheeks. The man was obviously tired; 
still, that was no reason for his being 
hoor. Patricia determined to be as 
direct as he was. 

“I’m hungry,” she stated. “I want 
something to eat, and some tea. And 
a bit of rag, if there’s such a thing possible, to strap up this 
head of mine.” For all her determination she felt once more 
as if she were in school asking favors from the teacher, 

Lister got up and took her head in his two hands. “Steady 
a minute,” he said, and made a quick examination of the 
wound. “That’s nothing much,” he said, taking the words 
out of Patricia’s mouth. ‘“‘A bit of plaster and a swab—”’ 

He clapped his hands, and an [Continued on page 38} 
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She FRONT 


She was hard, reckless, daring, —and her exploits 


made front page news around the world, until her 


plane crashed ona South Sea Island 


bh. V. CERY 


| BAT’S engine began missing at seven thousand 
feet, missed, roared again, missed, stuttered and finally 
died, and Patricia Wilde said something startlingly unparlia- 
mentary under her breath. ‘ 

She might well. The Bat was a land machine, and im- 
mediately beneath her lay an uninviting stretch of Pacific, 
broken only by a chain of islands, desolate, inhospitable, 
mere rings of greenery edged with spouting white surf. They 
were, Patricia knew, neatly in the middle of the four- 
hundred-mile stretch of sea she had set out to cross that 
morning, insouciantly cutting a corner on this latest of her 
much heralded flights. 

There was an additional reason for her comment upon 
things. She was a young woman, this Pat Wilde, who had 
throughout her brief career been in the habit of saying 
pretty much what she thought pretty well when she thought 
it. From the day when, at sixteen, she had run away from 
her select academy to be discovered three weeks later wash- 
ing dishes in the officers’ mess of an R. A. F. depot and 
hobnobbing with air mechanics between times, there had 
been a certain starkness about her doings that was peculiarly 
her own. She did, said, and thought precisely as seemed 
good to her. Which is one of the reasons why she was front- 
page news from Adelaide to Aberdeen, and correspondents 
and cameramen grew grey in the effort to get her down in 
black and white, and on to ten million breakfast tables up 
and down the world. They had, maybe not undeservedly, 
presented to humanity a Pat Wilde hard, reckless, daring, 
a breaker of records with neither heart nor nerves, all high- 
speed steel and whipcord. 

Indeed, she looked something of the sort as she crouched 
over the stick, putting the Bat into a flat glide—a dark, 
little creature, with the keen profile of a tiny falcon and 
wisps of short hair curling out from under her flying cap. 
She was muttering under her breath still, not from any 
sense of danger, but at the thought of what the aerodrome at 
Kanga two hundred miles back would say about this; 
Kanga, where they had warned her against the short cut, 
and where that pilot of the north-going air mail had been 
sufficiently brash to tell her, Pat Wilde, that she was a 
little fool to try it. And now, so far from her laughing at 
them, they would laugh at her, confound them! She wrestled 
furiously with the falling ship, an eye cocked for a possible 
landing. 

Below her the string of islands were rapidly closing up to 
a barrier of nodding palms as their perspective altered with 
her height. Just before she dropped too low she glimpsed a 
stretch of smooth water behind a row of the feather-duster- 
topped trees, and swung the plane’s nose over for it. There 
was just one chance for her; she must pancake in as shallow 
water as possible and trust to luck that the machine didn’t 
capsize and drown her. With one steady hand she released 
the strap of her belt as the greenery flashed under her. 

Right in front was the lagoon, not half a mile across. She 
caught the glitter, felt the undercarriage touch, saw a 
blinding cloud of spray shoot up on either side of her; then 
as the plane, half submerged, charged into shoal water and 
stopped with a jerk, she was thrown forward into the 
instrument board, hit her forehead against the rim of a dial, 
and abruptly lost consciousness. 

She came to slowly, slumped in the seat, her head spinning 
dizzily and a trickle of blood running into one eye. For a 
few minutes she sat, thus, recovering herself and glancing 
about her at the unsympathetic palms and scintillating 
expanse of water. Then, once more the Pat Wilde of rumor, 
she yanked herself expertly over the side of the cockpit, 
and knee-deep splashed round the Bat to view the damage. 

It was convincing enough, and her expression grew less 
and less cheerful as she completed the examination. The 
undercarriage was beyond repair, the propeller splintered— 
and in any event there was no runway to take off from here, 
even if repairs could be contrived. She got back into the 
cockpit, pulled out the chart, and sat down to study the 
situation. 

At the conclusion of ten minutes poring she admitted 
ruefully that it might be a lot better. True, Kanga would 
have reported her leaving, and when she did not put in an 
appearance at the end of her stage there would be a search, 
But it all depended on what planes were available at these 


two out-of-the-way stations, and there had been none at 
Kanga that morning save the north-going air mail, not to 
be deviated from its course for stray females even if they 
happened to be Pat Wilde. 

There were boats, too, of course; but a glance at the 
intricate maze of dots and rings on the chart made her pull 
a little mouth at the notion. It would take weeks, months 
even, for them to find a plane down in such a labyrinth, 
seeking it from sea level. No, there was nothing for it but 
the hope of discovery from the air. The Bat, down like a 
crushed insect at the water’s edge, would be visible for 
some miles anyhow. 

Meanwhile, Pat Wilde, what about food—food and water? 
There were, it was to be supposed, cocoanuts; but for how 
long could you support life on cocoanuts? Three biscuits 
and a stick of chocolate were characteristically her sole 
supplies on board. That was what came of being Pat Wilde. 

She frowned, biting the finger of her glove. This was 
awkward—very awkward and annoying; a fool fix to get 
into! She grimaced again, thinking of the people at Kanga 
and that brash air mail pilot, and now too of her press and 
public. The front pages—those front pages of the illustrated 
sheets. She could see them, imagine their headlines. News- 
paper wit, the patronizing comment of caption writers, 
insincere regrets, with the underlying “Told you so!” to 
rankle and sting. She could see them tomorrow morning, 
on breakfast tables. Oh, darn, darn, darn! 

Well, there was only one thing for it. She must get ashore 
and find some stuff to build a fire with, some kind of signal 
beacon to attract the searching planes—if there were going 
to be any searching planes. And in the meantime she must 
contrive to exist somehow or other. Anyway, if they didn’t 
come for her in a couple of days they wouldn’t come at all; 
they’d have given her up. There was always that possibility 
—a cheerful prospect, Pat Wilde! 

She looked up, her lips still moving wickedly; and then 
she almost jumped out of her padded seat. Not ten yards 
from her on the sand a man was standing looking at her, 
with his hands in his pockets and a rifle under his arm. 


WHERE he had sprung from Patricia could not tell— 
from the fringe of palms presumably, for she 

would have seen him coming along the beach. He 
was a tall fellow in worn whites, with a sun helmet 
on his head and stained canvas shoes. Somehow or 
other there was something a bit threatening in the 
way he stood stiffly, his eyes on the wrecked plane. 

For a moment neither of them spoke, and Pat found her 
heart inexplicably beginning to thump under her jacket. 
Cautiously she reached out a hand and fumbled in a locker 
until her finger closed on a hard metallic object she had 
carried, half jestingly, on all her flights. For the first time 
there was something comfortable about its corrugated stock 
and squat blue barrel. Her confidence began to come back 
to her as she slipped it into her pocket and addressed the 
silent man on the sand. 

“Hullo!” she said, with just the right degree of non- 
chalance. 

“‘Hullo!”’ replied the man, and removed his helmet 
momentarily and apparently as an afterthought. ‘“‘What 
are you doing here?” 

There was a brusque quality in the question, but Patricia 
was grateful to hear that the voice was not an uncultured 
one. Nevertheless the man did not move from where he 
stood, but remained inspecting her and the Bat, rifle under 
arm, and with a closeness that was embarrassing. 

Patricia looked him in the eye without much effect. 
“Crashed, of course,”’ she explained. “‘Can’t you see? I’m 
Pat Wilde.” 

The man did not seem at all impressed at the news. Was 
it possible that it meant nothing to him? One met queer 
people. He continued to favor her with that close regard. 

“‘How soon can I get away from here?” Patricia threw 
the business tang into her voice. ‘I suppose there’s no 
cable. I thought these islands weren’t inhabited.” 

He took up the thread of the conversation from further 
back, ignoring her last questions. 

“Crashed, eh? That’s—a pity,” he said slowly. ‘Well, 
you’d better come ashore, I suppose, while we see what 


we're going to do with you. We don’t get many strangers 
here.” 

He came close to the wreck, waded into the water, and 
helped Patricia out, awkwardly and as if such a task was 
strange to him. Patricia snatched a further look—a lean, 
dark, hard-bitten man, with a wry mouth thin-lipped under 
a short mustache. There was strength written all over him, 
from the long sinewy legs to the tanned, muscular hands. 


































For a moment neither of them spoke, and Pat found her 
heart inexplicably beginning to thump under her jacket. 


He was, on the whole, rather her type, Pat decided; tie 
silent sort, powerful, ruthless, and just possibly other things 
as well. He would bear watching, she decided. 

“You haven't told me your name,” she reminded him as 
they stood on the beach. 

He pulled out a foul old pipe and began filling it, his 
ruminative eyes still on the crippled Bat. 

“Names?” he said absently. “Names? They don’t mean 
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Worth the Price? 
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New problems in that anxious business—presenting a daughter to society 


stand on still another floor of the famous picture gallery 
where it was held. Still another peerless one, staged on two 
floors of the Empire’s largest hotel, featured a big cabaret 
in a garden of roses for hundreds of guests, and after a 
seven-course banquet at midnight the guests remained for 
breakfast at half-past five. A superb ball at the same hotel 
had a royal buffet supper, for which the chef had been com- 
manded a whole year before to search the world over for 
food that delights epicures. Famous jazz orchestras from 
over the border were features of other balls, and fortunes 
in flowers were showered on débutantes who love to receive 
before a screen of nosegays that rival a new prima donna’s, 
One hostess even provided white boutonniéres for over 700 
men guests as a precaution against gatecrashers at a huge 
hotel ball, when she herself did not know all her guests. 
Others featured favors for 1,500 or so guests, which varied 
from silver vanity cases to French dolls. 


UST what a “business” the modern débutante’s bow has 

become, has been no more fully revealed than by a charm- 
ing late summer visitor to Canada. Born in Washington, 
where she was brought up in circles which gave her con- 
tacts with the White House and the diplomatic set, her 
marriage took her to Philadelphia, where in the war’s after- 
math she had to add to a depleted income. Absolutely 
untrained, she decided to seek money for doing the thing 
she loved most—to arrange delightful parties for people 
who wanted the pleasure of being hostesses without the 
responsibilities which prevent most of them from enjoying 
their own entertainments. Finding a partner in a Phil- 
adelphia woman familiar with its finest traditions, they 
have carried on a débutantes’ bureau for the past seven 
years. They work in their own homes and now keep three 
secretaries busy. Perhaps no woman on this continent could 
provide a more intimate study of today’s débutantes, for 
her city has an average of 125 a year, and she and her part- 
ner arrange eighty per cent of all their parties. 

Mothers of débutantes in Canadian cities where big 
parties sometimes clash or fol- 
low each other so closely that 
neither is enjoyed as it might be, 
may envy the débutante expert’s 
system. Engagement books are 
to be found at their biggest 
jeweller’s establishment and also 
at the largest stationer. Host- 
esses of large or important part- 
ies enter their dates in these aa 
books at the earliest opportunity 
and thus clashes can be avoided. 
Dates as far as four years ahead 
are entered in these books, Lists 


of this year’s debs were printed last April; a supplemen- 
tary appeared in June, and still another in September. 

Save for certain novelties in artists or favors, the deb 
expert had all her parties, from the first on September 11 
to January 9, arranged by mid-August. Every detail from 
musicians to caterers had been confirmed after estimates 
had been submitted from various sources to the debs’ 
mothers. Invitations had then been prepared and the mail- 
ing dates fixed. 

It was interesting to learn that even the debs of so large 
a city as Philadelphia have the same difficulty as ours in the 
dancing man problem. Thus it is that the Quaker City’s 
deb parties start as early as September so that they secure 
the boys before they go back to college. Save on Fridays 
and Saturdays, they report that October is a desperate 
month for debs, and it has become largely a month for teas. 
Some of our Canadian college men might welcome such an 
interlude. Two years ago one popular student declared he 
would have to change his 
medical course from one 
city to another to get any 
time for sleep or study, ina 
city where he had fewer 
friends. 


BING lines and cutting-in 
still persist in the deb 
expert’s city and so host- 
esses find that they need to 
invite three times more 
boys than girls to a ball 
and two and a half the 
number to a dinner. But 
two most popular aids are 
lists of available dancing 
partners. For she not only 
keeps a card index of debs 
but also one list of 800 


“boys” from seventeen to the perennial bachelors who never 
get too old for deb parties. Another list is the select “‘boy” 
list. It contains 200 names of men, from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight, of the city’s most representative families, and 
this list is most carefully revised, for on the announcement 
of a boy’s engagement his name is at once removed from the 
list. 

Bewildered Canadian mothers whose deb daughters tell 
them they must send out seven or eight hundred invitations 
to possible men dancing partners might well envy such a 
help, while our girls who have discovered that it is hopeless 
to go to deb balls unless they have been invited to dinners 
which precede them may be interested to learn that large 
dinner dances are the latest vogue as Philadelphia coming- 
out parties. These are especially kind to the girl who might 
not be asked to the dinners which other hostesses arrange, 
Again, our hostesses who have seen many a dance almost 
ruined by late-comers from {Continued on page 79} 
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by Lucy Swanton Doyle 


S INCE the big crash somewhat slowed up society’s dizzy post-war pace and 
has given it time to think, more people seem to be asking: ‘‘What about the débu- 
tante game? Just what becomes of all those charming young creatures who each 
year are the toast of the town for a few short months?” 

For as an observant woman points out: ‘Like too much of our social life, the 
débutante game is copied from lands where the foundations are so different. Eighteen- 
year-old débutantes fit into society where, as in the Old Land, there are more pro- 
spective husbands among heirs to great estates who are acclaimed at twenty-one, 
while even in the United States the many vast fortunes have enabled families to 
echo the life of Europe’s great houses of the nobility or even royalty itself. But in 
this young country where so many of our boys have their own fortunes to make, is 
it not futile for so many girls to be launched with such splendor as débutantes and 
then come to earth with such a thud? For successive years of débutantes follow so 
rapidly that the supply seems greater than the demand. After a few brief months as 
a butterfly, so many of our girls now ask: ‘‘What shall we do now?” 

Moreover it does not seem as if the most spectacular débutantes make the most 
brilliant marriages. So often they see many seasons of débutantes succeed them, and 
then they marry someone of whom society asks: “‘Just who is he?” ' 

Society has travelled a long way since social life flowered in family drawing- 
rooms. One who has watched many a season’s buds appear, exclaims: 

“Débuts have ceased to be a pastime, they have become a business.” It is 
a far road since the eighteenth century when the education of even a court lady could 
almost be summed up thus: “To hold the head high and bob a bow to the right and 
left.” 


VEN this month of November which sees the first 1931-32 débutantes bloom, 

some hectic mothers may already agree that débuts have become a business. 

No producer of a metropolitan theatrical offering has a more anxious time than 
do the mothers of this decade’s débutantes. Not since pleasure enjoyed its full tide 
of magnificence in the eighteenth-century French courts have charming demoiselles 
revelled in rare loveliness or splendor than those of this New World in their first 
season. Few dramatic stars are prepared more carefully for acclaim behind the foot- 
lights than the girls who would win society’s favor. As mere toddlers they enter 
ballet classes and end later with tap dancing and steps that would admit them to a 
musical comedy chorus. For today’s débutante is no amateur. She must be able to 
dance with professional skill, whether in a ballroom or in a Junior League Revue; 
and ride to hounds or win horse-show trophies, and rival champion sportswomen 
in varied fields. Her wardrobe also echoes a stage favorite’s in beauty and variety, 
while Old World finishing schools give our Miss Eighteens a sophistication that 
would have startled their Victorian era grandmothers. Some go to famous English 
schools where European royalty are their classmates; others favor Paris or Switzer- 
land with the whole Continent for fascinating holidays. Or again they enter the 
household of some Parisienne of the old nobility who consents to take into her own 
home a few girls at a time to prepare for their début. 

Though it is a growing vogue for our girls to preface their home début with a 
presentation at Buckingham Palace, many a one in her entry into the society of her 
home town now rivals the sensational American débuts which echo theatrical pro- 
ductions in marvellous effects. At least one Canadian city had a series in recent years 
that could have kept pace with Gotham. One exquisite Silver 
Ball, heralded as a $10,000 affair, entranced its guests. Two 
ballrooms were massed with silver scenery worthy of the proud- 
est Russian ballet, while breakfast was served from a hot-dog 
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A light-hearted chronicle for the brilliant and beautiful in general— but in 


particular for the ordinary and timid souls in this world 


you my idea of a holiday, just for a change.” The sisters 
were all three hilarious: “Tell us, loveliest, what your idea 
of a holiday would be.”’ 

Elizabeth flushed, slowly and uncomfortably. She was 
never good at putting her ideas into words, though some 
of her ideas were almost experiences in their strength; 
besides, it is difficult to be descriptive with three bright, 
alert pairs of eyes laughing up at your efforts as if they 
were those of a child. ‘‘Well,” she said reluctantly, ‘“‘what 
about the—Italian lakes—a nice hotel, with a comfortable 
lounge—and a plage of its own—some agreeable English 
people there, and—and just stroll and lie about, you know?” 
The sisters volleyed laughter. ‘You inimitable pet, how 
fat you would get—like a round, furry pussy-cat! How 
too sweet—‘just stroll and lie about!’ And oh,” they 
exclaimed to one another, “‘can’t you just see those ‘agree- 
able English people!’ ”’ 

It was Claire who noticed that Elizabeth’s lip was 
trembling. She signed to Philippa and Kathryn, who 
stopped laughing at once, and then she put her arms round 
Elizabeth. 

“Yours is a sweet idea, my pet,” she said, “‘only so 
western. Of course, you are western, and that is just why 
there should be something eastern in your holiday. No, you 
shall come with Claire to Purragh’’—Purragh was the 
island—‘‘and she'll teach you to do the Lotus-seat high 
up on a rock, without your little clothes on.’’ Elizabeth 
could not repress a shudder; the last time she had attempted 
the Lotus-seat, though only in a bathroom, she had very 
nearly dislocated her neck. 

But in the matter of the Lotus-seat Elizabeth had 
Philippa and Kathryn for allies; they had been no more 
successful than she had with it, in spite of the coaching 
of Claire and encouragement from the Veda scriptures. 
Philippa contended strongly that there was a happy mean 
between Elizabeth’s idea of a holiday and doing the Lotus- 
seat, naked, on a rock in the middle of the sea. ‘“‘Give the 
babe to me this summer,” she said. “I am thinking of 
taking a barge down the Rhone from the mountains to 
Marseilles.”” Kathryn was on Elizabeth’s side, too; her 
specialist was suspicious of gurus. ‘‘I’ll take the pet,” she 
said, ‘‘and we’ll put it through the Black Forest, singing 
German songs.” 

“I don’t know any German,” Elizabeth objected to 
Kathryn’s plan; ‘‘and I should think a barge would be 
awfully heavy,’’ she said of Philippa’s. 

Though the sisters did not realize it, and Elizabeth 
herself was unaware, this discussion marked a turning-point 
in the relations between Elizabeth and the sisters. Other 
years there had been no question but that Elizabeth would 
go quietly off with the sister whose turn it was to have her, 
but now for the first time she had expressed a point of view 
of her own. However, the portentous nature of the innova- 
tion was not grasped just then by any of 
those concerned. After a long discussion, with 
much laughter and many embraces of 
Elizabeth, it was settled that there should 
be no interference with the established order 
of things; that, as it was Claire’s turn to have 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth should go with Claire to 
Purragh, but that Claire should be content 
to practise the Lotus-seat on her own account, 
leaving Elizabeth to whatever other amuse- 
ments there might be on the isle of Purragh. 

So it was settled—but it was not really 
settled. Elizabeth had a hot bath that night, 
and hot baths were where she did ail her best 
thinking. In the hot bath—it was extra hot 

she suddenly, convulsively squeezed the 
sponge, and swore—yes, swore she would 
not go with Claire to Purragh. 


A letter had arrived from Claire, more in 
sorrow than in anger. ‘‘I should have been 
alarmed.” she wrote, “‘when you failed to 
turn up that night at Southampton. I do not 
at all understand your conduct in going off 

secretly like that.” 


‘“‘Why should I?”’ she demanded of the soap. “I hate the 
spot; I’m miserable there. Why shouldn’t I have my own 
idea of a holiday? I’m twenty-four. I’m not a child. I'll 
have my own holiday!’” She scooped a quantity of soapy 
water on to the floor, deliberately, as a gesture. “I won’t go 
with Claire to her beastly old Purragh,’’ she vowed. “‘I’ll 
run away on my own!” 


F ANY force were lacking to the revolutionary decision 

in the bath, it was made up when Elizabeth at length got 
out, and, after drying herself, held a review of her body in 
the long pier-glass which Claire had originally installed in 
the bathroom for critical observation of her Lotus-seat. 
This review confirmed the wisdom of the bath, which was, 
that so round a peg as herself ought not to be, and should 
not in fact any longer be, thrust into a succession of uncom- 
fortable triangular holes. 

There was no gainsaying the testimony of the glass; 
Elizabeth had an old-fashioned body, built for comfort, 
which it was a sin and shame to bruise and wound on rocks 
and stones, and parboil in the sun. No more, Elizabeth 
promised her thighs, would she make an object of herself in 
khaki shorts for the very seagulls to jeer at. Henceforth her 
feminine curves and fullnesses should have feminine raiment, 
She would walk at her own pace in her own way, and carry a 
sunshade, and worship no false gods. She passed a luxurious 
hour before she fell asleep, letting her imagination run riot 
through the shops. She would wear long frocks with flounces 

—long frocks with flounces, even by day, for she was never 

going to be in a hurry, never going to do anything strenuous. 
Long frocks with flounces! The very words, to Elizabeth, 
were like a Declaration of the Rights of Woman. ‘Our 
ducky is all quack-quack this morning,” Philippa said at 
breakfast; and Kathryn and Claire exchanged glances of 
satisfaction over the dispersion of that cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, which had marred the horizon of last 
night. 

But if Philippa had but known it, the ducky was anything 
but quack-quack. It went very quietly and secretly to work 
over its preparations for taking wing. Elizabeth reversed 
the doctrine of the sisters. The more she thought, and the 
more she felt, the less she outed with any of it. As the days 
passed by, and holiday-time drew nearer, she became more 
and more complacent. In her room was a trunk. and in that 
trunk was a trousseau of a nature suggesting anything but 
Purragh. She had it all thought 
out, had gone into every detail 
with meticulous care. Already 
her room was engaged at the 
Hotel Splendide on Como, which 
had a garden running down to 
the lake and tables for occasional 
refreshment under yellow-and- 


black striped awnings. Elizabeth and Claire would indeed 
set out together, but how different would be their places of 
arrival! They would part company, unknown to the apostle 
of Yoga, on the quay at Southampton, Claire boarding the 
Channel Islands steamer for her beloved Purragh, Elizabeth 
boarding that for Le Havre, France, freedom and femininity. 
It would not be very difficult to give Claire the slip at 
Southampton; the two gangways are closely side by side, 
and the Le Havre steamer gets off first. Oh, to be on it, 
slipping down the Solent, leaving Claire to Yoga-breathe 
herself into a state of karma or fate! 

“Isn’t the Popsy bright tonight?’’ The sisters said it 
every evening. A look of quiet purpose did indeed burn in 
the Popsy’s eyes. Claire, smiling magnetically, had not the 
least idea that it was she who was to be the Popsy this time. 
So the evening came which was the eve of departure. 

The weather was fine, and promised to remain so; the 
sisters sat out in their patch of back-garden, and were 
waited on with coffee by Elizabeth. On the grass beside 
them lay a formidable impedimenta—accoutrements, 
implements, camp furniture of all kinds. Elizabeth felt not 
the slightest compunction when she was presented by all 
three sisters with a brand-new and superlative outfit of all 
the things she most detested—shirts, shorts, sturdy boots, 
enamel pots and pans, green canvas toilet accessories. She 
thanked them prettily, and was called a “lamb,” and told 
that it was a pleasure to be giving things to such a pet. 
She looked rather a pet that evening—very young, round- 
faced, and fresh-colored. 

“Let us all try to make this an absolutely top-hole 
holiday,”’ Philippa was saying. ‘“Let’s try to come back 
fitter than we ever were before in all our lives. Let’s have a 
competition,”’ she suggested, with her bright smile, “‘which 
can come back fittest?” 

“Who is to judge?’ Kathryn asked. But Claire was 
smiling in her inward way. 

“I am always fit in body,’’ she said. ‘“They are who are 
in tune with karma. . .” 

Elizabeth wondered what sort of tune she and karma 
would be in together tomorrow night; but she did not “out 
with” this speculation, 

“It is not for bodily health that I seek the solitude of 
Purragh,’”’ Claire continued, “but for mental purification, 
as it were, a purge. The soul must turn inward from time 
to time and seek the interior [Continued on page 36} 
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Tllustrated by W. V. Chambers 


Dociics they died some years ago of the same 
influenza epidemic, that gifted couple, Michael and Marian 
Fortescue, had succeeded in rearing three daughters, 
Philippa, Kathryn and Claire—all fully as gifted as them- 
selves; but they had lamentably failed with a fourth, 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth, though born of the same stock and 
bred in the same way, soon showed herself to be not gifted 
—ordinary, in fact. Philippa, Kathryn and Claire had 
each in turn been head-girl of the high school, captain of 
hockey, medallists and prizewinners. Philippa had won a 
valuable scholarship to Oxford, and had passed from there, 
after first-class finals, not to a teacher’s desk as might’ have 
been-expected, but to a post in a great advertising house, 
where she was now the chief's right hand and a general 
factotum. Kathryn had taken a secretarial training, and 
such was her personality that she secured, almost upon 
qualification, a highly-paid and confidential position as 
secretary to an eminent Harley Street specialist. While 
Claire, most original of the three, had studied under a 
Hindu guru of great repute and so mastered the secrets of 
the Yoga-breathing and the Lotus-seat that she was now 
foundress and principal of a psycho-gymnasium in Mayfair, 
which recruited its enthusiastic discipleship almost exclu- 
sively from that and adjacent neighborhoods. 

Elizabeth, on the other hand, had failed to reach matricu- 
lation standard at school, and had been content to settle 
down, first as home-daughter to her mother, and later, 
after their parents’ death, as housekéeper to the three 
sisters. She was now twenty-four. 

Fortune, which had so handsomely endowed the three 
sisters with parts, had not neglected to make them hand- 
some. They were all notably well-looking women-—tall, 
straight, wiry, with good features, fine teeth, bright eyes 
and springing hair. Elizabeth was shorter and by contrast, 
she sometimes feared, podgy; her face was round, her 
features indeterminate, her teeth did not flash as her sisters’ 
did, her movements were slow, and from the hips, not the 
shoulders; and it took her a long time to think out what 
she wanted to say—so long, indeed, that very often she was 


not ready until the opportunity was past. She was a wholly 
feminine creature, whereas in the sisters there was a strong 
dash of the masculine. None of them, for instance, had 
ever shown the least inclination toward marriage, dismissing 
all that sort of thing airily as “‘not in our line.”” As Philippa 
put it, “One has no time for men except as colleagues.” 

Elizabeth felt dumbly that she would have plenty of 
time for a man, but not as colleague. There was nothing of 
the colleague about Elizabeth, and, therefore, she was apt 
to yawn and get sleepy at the sisters’ ever-so-often informal 
evening réunions—coffee, sandwiches and fruit—where all 
the men and all the women were definitely “colleagues.” 
As Kathryn put it, ‘one has no patience with all this sex 
consciousness;”” and Claire had Yoga-breathed herself into 
an empyrean where the flesh simply was not. 

Elizabeth had a secret hankering after some aspects of 
the flesh, but she was sex-conscious enough to keep it a 
secret. She could not unreservedly subscribe to the sisters’ 
doctrine: ‘‘Whatever you feel, whatever you think, out with 
it into the clear light of day!” Philippa and Kathryn were 
very explicit about this; so was Claire, but she added that 
if you breathed right all your feelings and all your thoughts 
were such as might readily be ‘outed with.” 

Elizabeth felt sure she did not breathe right; she could 
not possibly have “‘outed with’ some of the feelings she 
had. It seemed to her that the doctrine of “outing with” 
the feelings only held good where, as with the sisters, what 
they really ‘“‘outed with” was the fact that they did not 
have the feelings. 

But if Elizabeth might sometimes criticize the sisters on 
the theoretical side of life, on the practical and material 
side they were beyond all criticism. They were not merely 
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Elizabeth flushed, 
slowly and un- 
comfortably, and 
though the ststers 
did not realize it, 
and Elizabeth 
herself was un- 
aware, the dis- 
cussion marked a 
turning point in 
the relations be- 
tween Elizabeth 
and the sisters. 


fair; they were generous in their dealings with 
her as housekeeper. They made her an income out 
of their incomes, not as a favor but as a plain 
matter of course. They would not hear of her 
drudging—an efficient and well-paid charwoman 
was to be in the house all day. What is more, 
they spared no praise of their housekeeper’s care 
of them; they positively vied with one another 
in making much of the untalented member of 
the family. “Dear old Elizabeth”—‘“nice comfy 
little old Elizabeth’—‘‘sweet child’’—‘“‘beloved 
babe”—“‘darling infant’’—they seldom addressed 
her without some such endearment, and they 
were lavish with pats and caresses. Elizabeth 
would have liked it better if it had not reminded 
her rather of the way the neighbors treated their 
Aberdeen terrier; but this was one of the feelings she never 
“outed with.” 

In other ways, too, the sisters showed their affection and 
consideration for Elizabeth. If ever there was anything 
on at Philippa’s office, a function at Kathryn’s Harley 
Street mansion, a lecture or demonstration at Claire’s 
“studio,”’ Elizabeth must certainly be there; and the sisters 
took it in turns to go once a week to the theatre or a concert 
with her. In the summer it was the same thing: one of them, 
Philippa, Kathryn or Claire, took Elizabeth off for a really 
jolly holiday of the sort they enjoyed—a hiking, camping, 
yachting holiday, at-home or abroad; always strenuous, 
fresh-air and regardless of weather, for, as Philippa put it, 
“One has no time for the weather.”’ 

But, as Elizabeth of en found, the weather had plenty 
of time for her. The sisters paid for everything on these 
annual jaunts, and Elizabeth only paid in her joints, her 
muscles and her complexion, none of which seemed really 
adapted to the treatment. When Philippa slapped her on 
the back and cried, “Buck up, old sweetheart—a topping 
time on the Broads in a dinghy this summer!” Elizabeth’s 
un-outed feeling was, ‘“The mixture, as before!” And if it 
wasn’t the Broads draughtily yachting with Philippa, then 
it was the Cumberland Fells wearily hiking with Kathryn; or 
it was camping out with Claire upon some practically 
uninhabited and almost inaccessible island of the sea in a 
ceaseless gale of wind. “Darling babe, how you will love 
it!” None of them ever had the least notion what their 
placid-looking sister was thinking of. 

One summer, when plans were being discussed, Elizabeth 
did suggest that she should take a holiday on her own. ‘Or 
else,” she said diffidently, “let me take one of you and give 
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body softened, became almost beau- 
tiful, as the strong passion of middle 
age coursed through her. / 


T= funeral procession disappeared 
and Lottie turned from the window 
and looked about the room, still smell- 
ing of funeral flowers. She was shocked 
at her lack of grief for her mother. 
She had shed the few conventional 
tears of emotion that death arouses in 
one—she had even shed tears of real 
feeling when she learned, to her surprise, that her mother 
had left her the small house and its contents instead of 
willing everything to Nellie. But her great, all-pervading 
sensation was one of freedom and independence. This 
room was hers! She would change things. Those long, 
starched lace curtains which shrouded the glimpse of the 
river, would be replaced by something different. The old 
walnut furniture would soon boast pretty coverings instead 
of the horsehair. The tidies would go, along with the 
crayon portraits and painted floors, and small rugs would 
take the place of the violently patterned Brussels carpet. 
She pictured to herself a fire dancing on the hearth—it had 
been covered up, and not lit for years—and on the walnut 
table would sit the blue bowl, filled with daffodils. 

Lottie walked over to the walnut table and turned back 
the tapestry cover. This table, long the pride of the family, 
was hers. Her hand passed caressingly over its gleaming 
top. Thick it was, solidly thick, and burled. For generations 
it had been faithfully polished, then covered up. Lottie 
began to feel that everything in her life had always been 
covered up until now, even her own. thoughts and feelings. 
She took the cover off completely, and getting the blue bowl, 
put it on the table, seeing in her mind’s eye the gay colors 
of the flowers it would hold, reflected in the satiny brown- 
ness of the wood. All very well for John Sutherland to say, 
“Things, Lottie, things.”” One did love things, particularly 
if one had nothing else to love. 

This very blue bowl, for instance. She loved it. It stood 
for the happiest time of her life, her visit to the Canadian 
National Exhibition before her father had died when she 
was a bit of a child. She had fallen in love with the bowl 
then, because of its color, its shape, the stories she wove 
about the three fair ladies and the two men with powdered 
wigs and knee breeches which were the white figures of its 
decoration. ; : 

Her mother had protested vehemently against its pur- 
chase, but her father had said, “Now, mother, it’s the girl’s 
holiday. We won’t miss the five dollars twenty years from 
now. It’s my present to Nellie and Lottie.” Lottie knew 
that he had included Nellie in order to justify his extrav- 
agance—that the bow! was her beloved father’s gift to her. 
Now it would stand on the walnut table, filled with daffodils, 
yellow tulips, pale pink roses, bronze chrysanthemums, all 
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from her very own garden. And always in these changed 
surroundings was John Sutherland pictured, seated in the 
big easy chair reading to her, as on that night two months 
before. 

There was a flurry of arrival, and quickly Lottie replaced 
the table cover and the bowl. They were back from the 
funeral. Nellie, energetic, dictatorial, the beauty of her 
small features being gradually lost in the fast increasing 
layers of fat on her flabby face, bustled into the room 
followed by her meek little husband. Lottie collapsed at 
once into the corner of the couch. She always felt like 
collapsing when Nellie appeared. Nellie, puffing slightly on 
the edge of her chair, started at once. 

“I think we’ll drive right back home,” she panted from 
her perch. ‘‘We’ll just wait for a cup of tea, and to gather 
up a few things.” 

Lottie looked up quickly but never spoke. 

“‘When are you coming over to us?’’ went on Nellie. 

“How do you mean, ‘coming over?’”’ queried Lottie. 
She knew what was coming, well enough. 

“Coming to live with us, of course,” said Nellie, sharply. 

“Yes, Lottie,’”’ bleated her husband. ‘Glad to have you, 
you know.” 

“I’m not going at all.” 
unusually clear. 

“Not coming!” shrilled Nellie, as she wiped her red face 
with her handkerchief, and complained of the heat of the 
house. ‘Don’t be silly. Of course you’re coming. What 
else could you do?” 

“Stay right here.” 

“You haven’t enough money. Owning a house and some 
furniture isn’t everything. You haven’t enough money to 
live on.” 

“I'll manage,” said Lottie tersely. Her clasped hands 
tightened in her lap. “I’m going to stay right here.” 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Nellie in exasperation. 
“If you were going to get a crazy notion like that, why 
wouldn’t you tell me? I’ve given the girl notice.” 

“You would,” commented Lottie coldly. 
Nellie chose to ignore this remark. 

“‘Well, we’ll be over next week and talk 
it over,”’ she said hastily. ‘“‘We have to 
get back. You'll be sick enough of being 


Lottie’s voice was low, but 


“IT am the bitter old maid of the 
village,’ said Lottie, ‘‘and they are 
looking for some evidence to hang me 
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That day Lottie tasted absolute happiness. 

Lying in the sunshine above the warm hills she 

listened to John Sutherland talking of himself 
and his reasons for coming to Bethel. 


alone by then. I want to get a few things, Lottie. I might 
as well take them now.” 

“It’s starting,” thought Lottie. “She'll take everything 
she wants from me. She always did, even that pallid, hen- 
pecked little man in the corner—though heaven knows, 
I don’t begrudge her that.” 

“Mother promised me her jet, you know.” 

“‘Jet must be fashionable.” 

“It is, and that is real Whitby jet. And the yellow tea 
set that belonged to grandma, that has always been mine. 
And I’m a little short of blankets. You won’t need all of 
them now.” Nellie stood up briskly. ‘Come, Fred, we 
might as well get started at the packing. The roads aren’t 
any too good for motoring, and it will be dark before we 
get home as it is. Have you plenty of old newspapers for 
the china? I'll take mother’s fur coat, too. It is no good 
as it is, and you can’t afford to have it made over. I'll 
have it done up for Doris.” 

Nellie looked around the room as she hurried toward the 
door. ‘Mother gave me that fruit picture in the dining 
room, too. I made a list of the things that mother wanted 
me to have before I left home, but when we got your phone 
call, we left in such a hurry that I mislaid it. We’ll get the 
rest next week. Oh, and Fred, bring along that blue bow! 
to pack with the dishes.’’ 

“You'll not have that blue bowl!” 
whipped out into the darkening room. 

Nellie turned about. ‘“‘Well, of all things—and why 
not?” Fred shrank against the door post. 

““You’ll not have it,’ reiterated Lottie, sharply. 

“That bowl is as much mine as yours!” 

A shadow darkened the doorway. Lottie looked up and 
saw John Sutherland there. 

“T’m sorry. I’m afraid that I am intruding. I did knock, 
and you did not hear me, so I came in.” 

“Come in, come in,” urged Fred with obvious relief, 
“‘We are going in a few minutes, but come right in.” 

“Yes, do come in, Mr, Sutherland,” [Continued on page 39} 


Lottie’s words 
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How a woman discovered that 
a sense of humor is hard to main- 
tain, when there is no one to see 


the jokes of life with you 


AL. USUAL, Lottie Hewett went to the Harvest 
Home Festival. Not because she particularly enjoyed it. 
but because it was the only place to which she could go 
without bringing down on herself a storm of quavering 
fault-finding from her old stepmother. Hovering on the 
edge of a group—she was always hovering on the edge— 
she heard one of her neighbors murmur: “Our new high 
school teacher, Lottie.’’ He, of course, had not heard her 
name. She was of so little importance that her name was 
seldom mentioned, but the man asked to have it repeated, 
and conversation started. 

Lottie was surprised to see that the new teacher was 
well on in his forties. Having heard that he was unmarried, 
she had taken it for granted that he would be very young. 

“What did you think of the quartette?”’ asked the man. 

The quartette was the pride of Bethel, and Lottie had 
never dreamed of expressing her thoughts about it. She 
looked up quickly, and saw the tall man at her side smiling 
down at her, his eyes twinkling. 

“It is the one bit of fun I have all week,”’ laughed Lottie. 
“But for goodness’ sake never say that I said so, or they 
will put me in the stocks. I am the bitter old maid of the 
village, and they are just looking for some evidence so that 
they can hang me for a witch.” 

“Not a witch with those eyes,” said the man. “I was 
watching you all through the concert. There; I thought, 
is the only one in the room with a sense of humor.” 

“A sense of humor. What is that?” asked Lottie. “I have 
heard of it in the dim past, but not for a long time.” 

“It is largely the ability of another to appreciate my 
jokes,”” said John Sutherland. 

Lottie chuckled. “I guess I could do that with practice. 
A sense of humor is a hard thing to maintain when there 
is no one about to see the jokes of life with you.” 

That little conversation was the beginning of a friendship 
which was the best thing life had ever offered Lottie. No 
one at the meeting was more surprised than Lottie when 
John Sutherland asked her if he might walk home with her. 
Nearly twenty years, mused Lottie, since anyone had asked 
if they could walk home with her. When they arrived at 
Lottie’s house she was tempted to ask the man in for a cup 
of coffee, as it was still early, but feared the effect on her 
mother. And so they parted at the door. 

“I shall see you again soon, I hope,”” John Sutherland 
said as he left her. ‘“‘Do you enjoy walking? I am looking 
forward to some wonderful tramps about this lovely 
country.”” Lottie, who had not walked a straight mile in 
five years, said that she adored it. 

Lottie took her mother’s warm arrowroot into her that 
night with glowing cheeks and shining eyes. The old lady 
sat propped up in her bed, looking for all the world like the 
wolf in “Little Red Riding Hood.” : 

“You're late,” she complained. “I haven't felt right 
since you left.’’ Her constantly shaking head with its 
great cap made grotesque shadows which danced madly up 
the wall to the ceiling. ‘I heard voices. Just as I was 
falling into a nice doze, too. Who was it?” 

“The new high school teacher,’’ answered Lottie quietly, 
trying to keep the excitement out of her voice, as she 
prepared her mother for bed. 

This struck the nodding old figure as supremely funny. 
She laughed until tears filled her rheumy eyes. “A beau! 
He! he! he! Nellie will laugh at that.’’ (Nellie was the 
beloved married daughter who lived in. the next village.) 
“Lottie with a beau. Well, wonders never cease.” 

But the laughter did not deceive Lottie. It was succeeded 
by a sharp querulousness which had always met any outside 
interest in Lottie. Lottie was hers, her faithful attendant, 
the butt of her feeble jokes, the target of her senile tempers. 
At once the daughter realized how foolish had been her 
momentary impulse to ask John Sutherland into the house. 
She had had those humiliating experiences years before. 
She had thought that she had got beyond caring about 
such things, past caring about anything in life at all. Just 
to get the days put in, long days, drab days, with little 
flashes of romance borrowed from books. 

A few days later, Lottie met John Sutherland again. 
He asked if he could call that evening, but Lottie pleaded 
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her mother’s illness. After that they were always meeting 
when Lottie went out to do her errands. True, she never 
did them any more in school hours, but she suspected the 
man of deliberately seeking her out, and it left a warm 
glow about her heart, albeit it was difficult to develop an 
intimacy, so auspiciously begun, with all the village 
looking on. 


NE glorious day they tramped out into the country. 

The next door neighbor eagerly consented to stay with 
Lottie’s mother. That day Lottie tasted absolute happiness. 
Lying in misty sunshine on the warm hillside above the 
yellow fields, John Sutherland talked of himself and his 
reasons for coming to Bethel. 

“TI was here on a fishing trip,” he explained, ‘‘and the 
peace and simplicity of the place appealed to me, as well 
as the beauty of the surrounding country. And when 
mother died, there was nothing to keep me in the city any 
longer. The little money she left me has made it possible 
to accept the lower salary. I am weary to death of crowds 
and rushing about. People in cities seem to get so few of 
the quiet pleasures of life, and they are the ones which 
appeal to me. They are in such a hurry getting money to 
buy things. It’s things, Lottie, things, which are the curse 
of the age.” 

“And do you find the people very different here?’’ 
Lottie asked. “Don’t you think that city and small town 
are just states of mind; that you meet both in town and 
country?” 

John Sutherland smiled ruefully. ‘I’m afraid that you 
are right. I have been a bit disappointed in the people. 
But not the place! The blessed peace and beauty of it all. 
And you are different, Lottie. Things don’t swamp you, 
and you are kind, generous; you never gossip.” 

“Oh, no, John, no, you are all wrong about me. I am 
just like all my neighbors,”’ protested the woman. “‘I don’t 
gossip because I don’t go out enough to get any. Things 
have never possessed my soul because I have never pos- 
sessed things. I am generous, you say. How does anyone 
know, for I have never had anything to give? When you 
say things like that, it frightens me. You will find me out 
some day, and I shall lose my only friend.” 

“Silly Lottie,’”’ said the man, rising, and looking down 
at her. “You have never had a chance to show all the good 
stuff that is in you. I know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

Other long walks were planned, but winter storms 
swooped down"upon the country. Lottie, after a few weeks 
of being cut off from John Sutherland, took her courage 
in her hands, and asked him to call on her one evening. 
Her mother received the news in a silence that seemed to 
grow more ominous as she watched Lottie’s happy 
preparations. 

John came bringing a book of poems about which he had 
been talking, and, sitting down by the lamp, began to read. 


Breaking in on the steady flow of his voice came the sharp 
tap of the invalid’s stick. 

“I’m afraid that I disturb your mother,”’ John said 
quickly. 

“T’ll see what she wants."’ Lottie went to the old woman. 

“Nice goings-on, nice indeed. And when is a body to 
have a bit of rest, I’d like to know?” 

“‘But, mother, you’re not ready for sleep for hours yet.” 

“I’m not, eh? And how do you know so much about it?” 

“I’m sorry, mother. We shall try to be quieter.” 

With blazing cheeks Lottie went back to the parlor. 
The book had been slipped into John’s pocket. They talked 
for a few minutes almost in whispers, then the same old 
tapping. 

“Lottie, I want my arrowroot,”’ came the querulous voice. 
Once more Lottie excused herself. 

“‘Now you are here, you might as well put me to bed,” 
the old woman quavered when her daughter had gone in 
with the arrowroot. 

“So early, mother?” 

“Yes, so early!’’ mimicked the old harridan. 

With blazing cheeks and tears of mortification in her 
eyes, Lottie went back to her guest and excused herself. 
“T am sorry. Mother wants to go to bed, and I shall be 
busy for more than an hour.” 

“Then I shall come another evening, Lottie,”’ said John. 
“I understand perfectly.” 

With a sinking heart Lottie saw the man go down the 
path of the little garden. To the unhappy woman there 
was a finality in the click of the gate. With a weariness 
born of dreams renounced, Lottie put her old mother to 
bed, placed the sandwiches back in the bread box, cleared 
the tray of the two cups and saucers, the yellow tea set. 
It had always been like this. She was a fool to have hoped. 
The drab years stretched ahead. 


Rut release came sooner than Lottie had expected. One 
day she stood, her slightly greying head bent with 
watching, and peered through the long lace curtains at the 
little funeral procession. “Imagine!’’ she breathed softly. 
But the thing was really beyond her powers of imagination. 
Her old stepmother had gone from the house forever. The 
cars moved slowly over the white roads, and to Lottie, 
watching them, they seemed like black beads slipping 
through her fingers, leaving them free to take up the 
brighter things of life. There would be no more senile 
tempers to combat, no more fault-finding, no more endless 
fussing with warm and sloppy foods. The autocrat who had 
ruled with all the tyranny of her eighty years and her 
helplessness, had left her realm, and Lottie was in undisputed 
possession. 

The warm wine of unaccustomed freedom filled the 
woman. Hopes that had seemed impossible of fulfillment 
became certainties. Dreams that had seemed absurd now 
became hopes of possible fulfillment. Her face, her whole 
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News and notes of the movie world will be 
presented month by month in this department 


There have been no attempts 
é pts on the part of the producers to 
ameliorate or soften any of the tragedy and stark realism which 
made “Street Scene” one of the most discussed plays of its 
year. 
The Five-Star Final 


“The hot seat at Sing Sing, that’s 
where murderers go, isn’t it?” Joe 
Randall as the hard-boiled, 
ruthless editor of ‘Five Star 
Final” realizes fully the sorrow 
and tragedy he has brought 
into the lives of innocent people 
by the driving power which 
makes him unearth and dig up 
past scandals in order to increase 
the circulation of the tabloid 
newspaper he runs for a wealthy 
and hypocritical publisher. 

Two such realistic talking pic- 
tures as “Five Star Final” and 
“Street Scene” are rarely shown at 
the same time, as has been the case 
lately. “The Seamy Side of Life’’ has 
always been one of Balzac’s best vig- 
nettes of Paris in his day. Nothing 
more revealing will ever be shown on 
either stage or screen than the picture 


The alluring Marlene 
Dietrich is working on a 
new picture tentatively 
called *‘Shanghai Ex- 
press” which will not be 
released until January. 


Sylvia Sidney, the youthful actress whom Para- 
mount chose to replace the flaming Clara Bow, ts 
appearing in a number of new films including 


“An American Tragedy” and 


“Street Scene,” 
“City Lights.” 


showing the filthy, rotten methods employed by the owners and editors of scandal sheets 
in their money-grabbing efforts. 

Nancy Voorhees kills her betrayer and escapes the death penalty. She marries, lives 
happily with an adoring husband, and is about to see her child, whom Michael Townsend 
considers as dear as though she were his also, about to marry into a wealthy and socially 
prominent family. Joe Randall, editor of the tabloid which pursues its nefarious ends until 
murder and suicide are the only means out for many of his victims, finally realizes the 
depths to which he has sunk when he destroys the lives of Nancy and Michael Townsend 


and threatens to ruin Nancy’s daughter 
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Tom Walls the popular English 
comedian ts appearing in a number 
of British comedies and is proving 
very popular. 





His final turning on the hypocritical publisher, the 
dramatic indictment of Randall and his employer by Jenny 
Townsend when she cries, ‘‘Why did you kill my mother?” 
Nancy Voorhees’ plea for mercy at the hands of the men who 
try to drag her past out of its twenty-year-old oblivion, are 
examples of emotional acting which rank with the best 
performances of the theatre. 

First National has given this adaptation of the Louis 
Weitzenkorn play a remarkable cast. Francess Starr the 
original Belasco ‘“‘Rose of The Rancho” and Broadway star 
of some thirty productions, scores heavily as Nancy Voor- 
hees. Her long years of stage training are responsible for 
the tremendous restraint she displays in her most tragic 
moments. Marian Marsh is the girl who plays Trilby 
opposite John Barrymore in “Svengali.” She is sweet and 
pretty in the first part of ‘Five Star Final,” but her few last 
scenes are startling in their passionate realism. Anthony 
Bushell and H. B. Warner get everything possible out of 
their respective parts as lover and husband. Boris Karloff 
as the snivelling snooper doing the dirty work of the tabloid, 
stopping at nothing to achieve his end, is excellent, but 
Edward G. Robinson, “Little Caesar” and hero of several 
gangster films, makes Randall a living, breathing example 
of the sort of man whose sincerity finally triumphs over his 
love of money. 

The scenes inside the office of the newspaper, its switch- 
board operators, circulation manager and many minor details show careful handling. 
“Five Star Final” and “Street Scene” are both first-rate realistic dramas—talking pictures 
of hectic, modern existence as it is lived in New York and other large cities. Let us hope 
they will not be followed by a host of cheap imitations of the same theme—it’s an old 


movie custom and one rather to be deplored! 
The Birth of a Nation 


WENT to see the presentation of the latest edition of the “Birth of a Nation,” first 

presented in 1914. It is called “‘a sound and synchronized version of David Wark 
Griffith’s immortal masterpiece.” With all due respect to the hyperbole conveyed by the 
use of the word “‘masterpiece,” I think if there is a cinema masterpiece this picture is one. 
I saw the first silent version in 1915 presented as a road show with large orchestra accom- 
paniment, and the stirring tale has suffered very little in the intervening years. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since 1915, and the picture caused a flood 
of memories, comparisons and reminiscences. The war has left its indelible mark on the 
world: science has made such strides that no sane person can doubt the sincerity of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s utterance delivered a month or so ago at 10 Downing [Continued on page 63} 
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Two fascinating screen sirens, 
Claudette Colbert and Miriam 
Hopkins make a gay trio with 
Maurice Chevalier in ‘‘The 
Smiling Lieutenant’’ which has 
been translated into French and 
shown in Quebec. 



















by La ura Elston 


» Ie SCENE” is worth watching for: Elmer Rice’s prize play is a 
prize movie, and the United Artist picture, directed by King Vidor who made 
“The Big Parade,” deserves a place not only among the best productions 
of 1931, but will probably rank with ‘‘The Birth of A Nation” and a few 
other cinema immortals. More people will see this realistic slice of life as 

a talking picture in a week than the Broadway production and road 
companies could play to in several months. Very little has been altered 

in the screen version; even the dialogue—adapted by Elmer Rice— 
retains all its original intensity and simplicity. 

The entire action of “Street Scene” takes place in front of a 

typical brown stone front house in the West 60ths in New York. 
The district is a run-down one, and the lives and loves, births and 
deaths of a cross-section of a big city are depicted with a dramatic 
fervor that compares favorably with anything ever done on the 
legitimate stage. 

When the picture opens, a good deal of footage is taken up with 
an effective prologue which provides an excellent background for a 
drama that follows. Mr. and Mrs. Morraunt and their two children 
are among the moré comfortable of the people living in the brown 
stone front; the small boy is just a typical healthy, smart boy—bold and 
rather spoiled. Rosie, the beautiful young daughter, understands her 
unhappy and passionate mother, but realizes the danger she runs from 
her justly jealous and dour father. 

The suspicious husband and his wife, the gossiping neighbors, the 
devoted daughter and the Jewish family living on the first floor, they and 
all the other inhabitants of this tenement district are handled in such a manner 
that they live and breathe—it is very difficult to believe that one is not actually 
looking at and listening to flesh-and-blood actors and actresses. 

To my mind the best performances in the picture are those of Sylvia Sidney, 
the youthful actress whom Paramount chose to replace the flaming Clara Bow. Miss 
Sidney is quite a different type. She has a particularly attractive and vivid personality 


vm is ‘ " A a a 








that makes itself felt the moment she appears on the screen. William Collier, junior, will = r e 
surprise some fans by the finished acting of the part of the Jewish boy whose career threatens ee a Ls QS Ze 
to interfere with his love for the wistful and rather pathetic little Gentile girl. Theirs is the UE <i a 
sort of love that never grows old, that makes one’s faith in human nature burn more brightly S Va : 
than ever by contrasting it with some of the sordid and seamy aspects of “‘Street Scene.” > “ : 
David Landau is a capable actor who makes the jealous Morraunt absolutely lifelike. You O 
sympathize with him, even while you hate his dour, soul-devouring jealousy. Estelle Taylor “My Sin” is the newest vehicle for Tallulah Bank- 
shows a great deal of improvement. Her voice and elocution need a lot more training, but the head who has been one of the most successful act- 
ambitious actress who annexed Jack Dempsey apparently means what she says about preferring resses on the English stage. This is another sophisti- 
a career toa champion. She looks as beautiful as ever and arouses a surprising amount of sympathy cated drawing-room drama for adult interest. Miss 
as the erring wife. Mae Manton as the hard-faced gossipy neighbor with a worthless and a “bully” HY) Bankhead was starred recently in “Tarnished e 
for a son is the personification of all the trouble-making women of the world. Her tongue is as insin- Lady.” 


uating as it is sharp. Anna Kostant has a small réle as the Jewish boy’s sister, but she plays it effec- 
tively and with restraint. 
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Sudden panic she could not explain had seized 

Fenella. Outlined against the grey of the morning 

stood Wa Lee, imperturbable as an ivory figure on a 
Chingse screen. 


The ‘Women Men Forget 


Fenella Marchmont, penniless daughter of an English 
gambler, elopes with Alistair Farquhar, a young civil 
servant in India, home for his holidays. The young 
couple leave for India in spite of Alistair’s mother’s 
warnings that Fenella will follow the same tendencies 
that ruined her father’s life. 

In India, Fenella soon runs deeply into debt, as she 
is ignorant of the country and inexperienced with money. She 
keeps her extravagances secret from Alistair who is deeply 
concerned with the prosecution of Wa Lee, a crafty old China- 
man suspected of dope smuggling. In a final effort to recoup 
her losses, Fenella bets wildly on a horse race and finds herself 
hopelessly sunk in debt when the horse loses. 

Alistair is away tracking down evidence in the Wa Lee case, 
and Fenella ts feeling desperately afraid, when Wa Lee calls 
to see her. The story continues from this point. 


Nw. I flighten you. Velly pity,’’ said Wa Lee. 
“Mr. Farquhar not come home?” 

“Not till Monday.” It did not seem to matter if Wa Lee 
saw her crying. He was, after all, only a Chinaman. 

‘Bad luck. P’laps I talk you instead, yes? I tlink you 
losing some money at the laces, no?” 

“I backed your horse. What made him fall?” 

“T tlink him getting some piecee bad luck. Never mind. 
P’laps you likee talk now about some money flom me. 
Fifty tlousand lupees for speaking for Wa Lee. Then you 
can go plenty to laces. I give you good tip. Makee plenty 
money velly quickly to letire to England that way.” 

Something urged Fenella: “Call the servants and have 
him thrown out.”’ Something goaded her: “At least just 
listen, for the fun of the thing, to what he has to say.” 

She sat very still, drawing cat upon cat on her blotter. 

“You only got to speak some good words for Wa Lee. 
Makee plomise your husband he leave Wa Lee alone. 
Many gentlemen do many tlings for plitty lady.” 

She thought: “‘As if Alistair would listen to anything I 
said about it. As if he’d ever let me interfere in his work.” 
But there wouldn’t be any need, whispered that little voice 
within. The case wasn’t going against Wa Lee anyhow. 
They hadn’t enough evidence; only Wa Lee did not know 
that. Evidently he thought they knew something that they 
did not know. How easy to take the money and say 
nothing, and no one the wiser! Only it was almost too 
much money. Fenella did not know how she would ever 
account for it all. She could perhaps say she won it at the 
races, but he had forbidden her to gamble. 


by DOROTHY BLACK 


Can the consequences of deceit ever be escaped ? 
Fenella struggles to avoid disaster in a powerful 


installment of a notable new novel 


She roused herself hastily. Of course she wasn’t going to 
take it. She must find some other way out of it. 

The voice of Wa Lee went on, even, quiet. 

“‘Tomollow twelve o'clock I ling on the telephone. You 
say yes, I tell you some place where you finding the money. 
You say no, all gone finished. No more said. Good night.” 

He melted silently as if he had never been there. Fenella 
stared at the swaying curtain, and wondered if she had 
imagined the whole fantastic proceeding. It was unlikely 
as a dream. All that money lying around, just waiting to 
be picked up. A shrill voice pealed suddenly at her elbow. 

“Please, Mrs. Farquhar, mother says have you got some 
castor oil you can take her. The baby has had another fit.” 

Fenella jumped to her feet with a little scream. 

“Oh, how you frightened me!” 


Tt WAS Dollie Morency, the eldest child of the wretched 
Mrs. Morency who had married a Eurasian. Her thin 
hair was screwed into a slide, and there was about the 
general cut of her, about her dark eyes and too scrawny 
little figure, a not quite English look. 

Had she seen Wa Lee? Had she overheard anything of 
their conversation? Sudden panic made Fenella’s heart 
stand still. But Dollie’s treacle-brown eyes looked guileless 
and rather empty, and her shrill voice went on, all taken 
up with the baby. 

“‘He’s verree ill, and mother is in such a state. Miss 
Lancing is veree kind to us, but she had not been today. 
And, please, have you also a clean sheet, mother says, to 
lend us for the little babee’s bed. These dhobis are so 
terrible; they do not bring back our clothes because mother 
has not paid the bills.” 

She had evidently heard nothing. Fenella said, so that 
there should appear nothing furtive about the proceeding, 

“‘Wa Lee was here trying to see my husband. Did you 
meet him as you went out?” 

Dollie nodded. ‘‘He is a verree kind man. Once he gave 
me some Chinese sweets. They made me verree sick.” 

If she had met him going out, she could not possibly have 
heard anything. That settled that. Fenella collected some 
castor oil and other oddments out of her medicine chest, 
and followed Dollie down the road. 


Mrs. Morency was sitting in a large bare room 
with a wooden floor, and rafters over the ceiling that 
made it look like a hay barn. There was only one 
chair, and Mrs. Morency was sitting on it, with 
the sick baby on her knee. Fenella took the bed, 
gingerly. Nothing in that house looked very clean. 

The baby was fairer than Dollie. It lay on its 
mother’s knee with closed eyes, like a little wax doll. Mrs. 
Morency was crying. Once they said she had been as 
pretty a girl as ever sailed East, but now she was drawn 
and white-faced, shabby and thin. 

“‘He’s been so bad. Do you think he looks any worse?” 
she whimpered. ‘I don’t know what to do. The doctor 
says he must go away at once.” 

Fenella said, lying to cheer her, that she did not think 
the baby looked much worse, and wondered with terror in 
her heart whether it was going to die there and then. 

“The doctor said I was to give him this and that. He 
doesn’t seem to realize I can’t afford it. Dollie, if you 
don’t stop drumming your heels there, I'll get up and 
slap you.” 

Dollie stopped drumming her heels, and scraped instead a 
slate pencil most distressingly upon a slate that hung on 
the wall beside her, sucking a long strand of her own greasy 
hair as she did so. Dollie was a trial. Fenella helped Mrs. 
Morency dose the baby and make up the bed. 

“T’ll come in any time you want me,” she said. 
send Dollie. And I do hope he will be better.” 

She went back to her own bungalow, revelling in its 
cleanness, daintiness and prettiness, compared with that 
dreary depressing place down the road. How lucky she 
was! If it wasn’t for those awful debts that hung over her! 

For once she was glad that Alistair was away. He would 
certainly have guessed something was the matter. She lay 
awake most of the night, tossing this way and that, and in 
her dreams when at last she fell into an uneasy sleep, 
Chinamen and parcels of money and sick babies, and little 
jockeys likc Punchinellos jumbled themselves about in a 
wearying kaleidoscope. And through it all ran unceasingly 
the thought: “I must make up my mind about Wa Lee by 
twelve o'clock.” 


“Just 


ORNING brought her no solution. What was there 

for it, unless she took this money from the Chinaman? 
A terrible row with Alistair, and probably he would not 
love her any more. The house was empty and quiet, and 
she wandered about, still playing with the thought of 
saying yes to Wa Lee when he telephoned. It was such a 
chance, and nobody need ever know. 
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Illustrated by 
Jack McLaren 


A MARVELLOUS plan! We would 
go moose hunting. 
“There's a place called Kedgemakooge,”’ 


began Miggs. 

“Kedge—how much?” 

“Do attend, please. Ked-ge-ma-kooge, 
‘Lake of the Fairies.’ It’s in Nova Scotia. 
And you get guides there and canoes and 
things, and then you go moose hunting.” 

“Guns—you would need guns,” I suggested 


quired Miggs with dignity. “Or are you 
thinking of something else and just answering 
me in your sleep?” 

“I was thinking of something else,’’ I said 
brightly. “I was thinking that wild horses 
couldn’t drag me to a place called Kedgeree 
Cutie in pursuit of the savage moose when for 
an equal sum I could stay under cover in” 
—my voice grew warmer—‘‘a furnace-heated 
house with beds that possessed springs and a 
bathroom with hot and cold water. So that’s 
that!” 

“Well, of all the—” 

“Migzgs, I’m not going.” 

“You get antlers—” began Miggs. 

“You get colds,” I corrected her. “‘Coughs 
and sore throats and rheumatism and—”’ 





into 


“And bronchitis and pneumonia and tuber- Miggs led the 
culosis!”’ authoress? 

“Very likely. And anyhow I’m not going.” 

Two weeks later we went. 


Early October. Crimson and gold and green; air like iced 
champagne; water like wild, wide, blue-stained sky that 
had come to life and wanted to dance. My blood began to 
tingle. 

“This isn’t so bad,” I admitted. “Lake of the Fairies— 
not so bad! A wonderful sheet !’’ 

Enchanted islands slept in the Lake of the Fairies, such 
islands as Calypso might have inhabited—violent, gorgeous 
colors screaming to the sky. And far, far in the distance, 
across sheets of blue water, the hills. 

We stood on the verandah of the Rod and Gun Club, 
watching. 

Soft, delicious landscape, fantastically desirable! Delight- 
ful to float about those fairy waters, to regard those delect- 
ably colored islands, to sniff the fragrant air! Why, why 
should one want to kill anything? 

“If it were human beings now,’’ I mused aloud, “like 
some I have met occasionally—why, anyone could under- 
stand that! But a poor, beautiful moose that never hurt 
you—” 

“You'll understand when once you’ve done it,” Miggs 
assured me, her eyes snapping. ‘You'll get a thrill out of 
it—such a thrill!” 

“I don’t believe I shall,”’ I murmured dismally. 

“Mule is your name, woman!” said Miggs, her eyes 
snapping more vigorously than ever. ‘‘Not Pony but Mule! 
You’ve simply made up your mind that you won’t enjoy 
things and you’re sticking to it.” 

“Mm!” 

“Tomorrow,” said Mipgs, “we start.” 

Already I knew something which, I thought, Miggs 
did not. 

“My dear,” said I kindly, “I’ve been talking to the 
guides. In the first place, they always have to go first and 


Was there ever a 
moose hunt com- 
parable to that 
which 
stout-hearted 


Miggs and the 


by Frances Fenwick Williams 
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Being the hilarious account of two ladies in search 
of a moose, and of the adventures that befell them 


in the wilderness 
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get the camp ready and come 
back for people. In the 
second, one has to give the 
club two days notice if one 
wants to be satisfactorily out- 
fitted. So there now,” I con- 
cluded, making a face; for Miggs is too fond of 
understudying Mussolini to suit me. 

“‘Oh, I arranged all that before we left Montreal,”’ 
said Miggs-Mussolini coolly. 

I gasped. Then I submitted. 

“Tell me,” I begged, sighing dismally, ‘exactly 
what is going to happen.” 

“Well, the idea is this. We go in a motor boat for 
quite a way with our canoes attached—the provi- 
sions and equipment are all in the canoes. In the end we 
send the motor boat back and take to the canoes. The 
guides guide us. . .” 

“That’s why they’re called guides, I suppose,” I mur- 
mured foolishly. 

“‘__Guide us through waters and ‘carrys’ that they know 
all about until we reach Pescasswis. There—we hunt!” 

‘Yeah!’ said I darkly. 

Strolling down to the landing I watched the guides 
loading our canoes. Packages, cans, bottles, tents, guns, 
canvas and oilskin receptacles—it was like a conjurer’s trick. 
All welded together in a solid mass in the centre of our 
canoes, compact, immovable. I wondered whether it would 
not be well to take a pickaxe and spade along and go mining 
for our treasures when we reached Pescasswis. 

The guides smiled indulgently at my comments and 
continued their operations unmoved. They are accustomed 
to tourists and seldom reply to their fool remarks. Oscar, 
tall, tawny, taciturn, with a hint of the Indian in his high 


cheek-bones and ruddy skin, bent industriously to his task. 
Paul, short, slight, grizzled, with a humorous eye and 
gnarled muscles, threw me an occasional rejoinder. He 
meant it kindly but I could not resist the impression that 
he felt I was an uncouth dog to whom a lover of animals 
was throwing scraps. 


Ne day we left. 

The lake was green that morning. As we shot through 
it I felt as though we were slipping through the cold heart 
of an emerald. How hot the autumn sun! How blue the 
autumn sky! If only it had lasted a little longer. But 
finally we were commanded to add ourselves to the canoes. 
Then I knew the end had come. 

As everyone knows, a canoe is about as easy to break as a 
bit of porcelain. And here was everything to break it on. 
On one side, a nice, sharp point sticking up like a spike 
excellent for impaling. On the other, a grim-looking mass of 
impenetrable rock—just the thing on which to dash a brittle 
birch-bark affair to pieces. 

“Have I got to go?’’ I faltered, looking at Miggs. And 
then I knew I had. Of all the stony females! I seriously 
believe her sire was a stone fortress and her mother a board 
fence; never, never was she born of human parents. 

“You, are amusing the guides,”’ said Miggs icily. So | 
subsided, watching the guardians of our fate fearfully. 
But praise be! They steered us carelessly between 
Scylla and Charybdis without turning a_ hair. 
Sometimes we touched bottom and sometimes 
we scraped on one side, but never fatally. 
Then we got out and walked. We walked 
and walked and walked, and at last reached 
Pescasswis. 
And there we found the tents—the 

guides’ tent and our tent. Soon a 

fine log fire was blazing between 

the two. It’s cold and damp in 

the woods in October but those 

good goblins, our guides, had 

laid boards on our floor so 

that we stepped deli- 

cately @ la Jezebel. 

They had even had 

the thoughtfulness 

te nail an empty 

box to a tree 

outside so that 

we could wash 

without stoop- 

ing down to the 

ground. This is, 

you understand, 

effete luxury for 

the woods; but 

the guides were 

spoiling us be- 

cause we be- 

longed to the 

unaccountable 

and surprising sex. To bathe one’s face and to brush one’s 

teeth while kneeling on the ground—these are not pleasures. 

They are feats of endurance. From these the guides had 
saved us. 

Night fell quickly. No sooner had the sun set. behind a 
bank of stormy red clouds in the west, no sooner had we 
dispatched a fine supper of broiled chicken, roast potatoes 
and ginger ale, than, lo presto! all was dark. With an awful 
yawn I followed Miggs into our joint tent. 

The good goblins, on a broad hint from me, had brought 
along a family supply of blankets. Miggs annexed one or 
two of these. I gladly availed myself of the rest. 

I lay looking under the flap of my tent at a near-by stream 
of water—an incessant tumult of silver in which shining 
diamonds were set for jewels. The moon had risen, or else 
my eyes had grown accustomed to the darkness, for I could 
see clearly. I like water. Woods make me restless but water 
soothes me—either the soft sheen of quiet lakes or the 
leaping brutality of roaring seas. {Continued on page 30} 
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for the grown-ups. A number of mothers are covering these little stories with 


Here is another in The Chatelaine’s series of children’s booklets, which can 
book muslin, others are binding two or three together for a birthday gift. 


be cut out of the magazine and made into a book without spoiling the magazine 
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in the sky and then say no cow could jump over it. They say 
it’s a fairy story. But that, of course, is only because they never 
have seen it done.”’ 

Suddenly she lowered her head and looked closely at 
Archibald. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “I do believe that even you 
could do it. Those long hind legs of yours are just made for 
jumping”” The cow became quite excited. “Hurry! Hurry 
now, before the moon is too high. Let’s see if you can jump 
over it.” 

And Archibald really did. The cow said sc. 

And if you should go to that hilltop some fine night when 
the moon is ready, very likely you would see Archibald Hare 
and his brown bunny brothers, grown bigger by this time, all 
in a row, one after another—jump, jump, jumping over the 
moon. 

The End 
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She set the flowers on the lunch table carefully. She 
wanted Jill to be impressed by her home and the way she 
ran it, for part of a young wife’s enjoyment of life depends 
on her being envied by good-looking spinsters. Everything 
looked extremely pretty and inviting. Fenella was just 
putting the finishing touches, when hurried steps sounded 
on the staircase, and Dollie ran in again. 

“Quick, quick, please come. The poor little babee. And 
mother is all alone.”’ 

Fenella picked up her topee and ran. She hoped the 
baby would not die while she was there. She was frightened 
of death, and the baby was so pitiful, so small. She must 
not stay any time, either. She would have to be there when 
Wa Lee rang up. Dollie had dropped behind, quite out of 
breath. Fenella left her, and hurried on alone. 

Mrs. Morency was sitting in the same chair, in the same 
dusty and barren room. She might never have moved since 
Feriella’s visit the previous evening. 

“Hot water,” she moaned. “Quick!’’ 

They put the baby in. He came round slowly, and 
looked at his mother with such a queer, small smile, as if 
surprised to find himself still with her. Fenella’s eyes 
brimmed suddenly with tears. 

It was terrible. Fenella thought, “We must do something. 
I'll ask Alistair.” Sudden hatred of herself filled her when 
she remembered all the money she had spent on the black 
dress and hat. She looked at her watch. It was five minutes 

. past twelve. 

“He’s all right now, isn’t he? I’m afraid I must go.” 
If Wa Lee rang up and she wasn’t there, he would surely 
ring again later. But she had meant to be there. She ran 
back down the road. Jill was waiting on the verandah in a 
blue linen dress with hat and shoes to match. 

“Was Dollie here when you came?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was she doing?” 

“Looking immensely important and clawing her chin.” 

“Anyone telephone?” 

Jill shook her. head, hufhming the end of a tune, and 
turning over the pages of a picture paper. Fenella breathed 
freely again. It was only ten past twelve. Perhaps Wa Lee 
was late. Perhaps he hadn’t been able to get through at 
once. In any case when he did ring up she would have to 
put him off. She could not do anything with Jill there. Jill 
must never know Wa Lee even rang her up. No one must 
know. She said, 

“T’ve just had a terrible time at the Morencys. The 
baby was having a fit, I think. We must do something for 
that poor thing.” 

They talked, over lunch, of what could perhaps be done 
for her. 

“T’ll ask Alistair to get up a subscription to send her 
home. I’m sure when her mother and father see that sad 
baby of hers, they'll forgive her. She’s been punished 
enough.” 

“Perhaps I’ll be able to do something for her, shortly. 









Fenella thought “‘Tonight is one of my good nights— 

something I shall always remember.”’. She looked 

at Alistair’s profile against the sky and her love for 
him made her heart ache. 


Fenella, I’m in luck. I’m taking over Madame Allinette’s 
business. It’s been going for some time. She has never 
made a success of it, and now I’ve managed to arrange it, 
helped by the windfall I got on Saturday when my horse 
came in. It’s not absolutely fixed yet, but I’m nearly sure.” 

Fenella stared at her, enviously. Some people managed 
to get money all right. She said, 

“‘How ever did you manage it?” 

“Oh, well, I’m not absolutely at liberty to tell you, but 
I have managed it, and I believe I shall make my fortune.” 

“You probably will. But what happens. I mean if you 
take over the business, do you take over all the debts as 
well?”’ 

“The brokers, or whoever it is I deal with, see to all 
that. I’m doing it properly through lawyers. And Terence 
is being decent about it. The prospect of having me off his 
hands. He told me if I didn’t get married this season he’d 
send me home.”’ 

“Why don’t you marry, Jill? You've had chances.” 

“Oh, lots of a sort. But the one man I want looks at me 
as if I were a mouse.” 

“Who is it?” 

“I don’t know that I will tell you. Yes, I will. It’s 
Gilbert Cheney. Awful, isn’t it.? Ever since I came out 
here I knew it was him or no one, and, my dear, he has 
never looked at me. He doesn’t like my sort. He likes 
small, frail, clinging women who appeal to his protective 
instincts.” 

Gilbert Cheney Fenella could not repress the feeling 
that Jill flew rather high. Everyone wanted Gilbert for 
their sister or daughter or niece, and had done so for years. 

“T’ll see what I can do,”’ she said, feeling vastly important. 
“I'll ask you here together.” 

Jill said lightly, “‘Useless, I’m afraid, my child. I’m not 
his sort.’’ She pretended to laugh. But Fenella, watching 
her, saw there was no mirth in her eyes. So this was Jill’s 
secret. 


FTER Jill had driven herself away, making Fenella 
vow never to tell a soul she had told her, Fenella sat 
waiting for the telephone to ring. She still had no definite 
plan of what she would say to Wa Lee. She was leaving it 
to fate to make up her mind for her at the last moment. 
It seemed silly, when there was a way out of her troubles 
to hand, not to take it. So Fenella reasoned with herself, 
knotting her handkerchief into a ball. Waiting for Wa Lee 
to ring her up. 

Two o'clock. Three, and then four. The telephone did 
not ring. At four o’clock Fenella went to her own room. 
Fate had decided for her. Perhaps something had happened 
to change the face of things. In any case, it was a jolly 
good thing to be out of. 

“T might have got into a worse mess than I’m in already,” 
said Fenella. She bathed and changed, and was seated in 
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the green and white drawing-room having her tea when 
Sir Raymond came in. 

He had not been able to get her out of his mind. It worried 
him to think he had, perhaps, landed her in trouble. He 
looked at her searchingly, and noted the shadows under 
her eyes, and her white face, and said, “‘Look here, young 
woman, I believe you are very worried about something, 
and I want you to tell me all about it.” 

She never meant to, but she was feeling so lonely, so 
frightened and depressed, that the story came out. He 
was awfully kind, although he reminded her at times so 
much of Maurice. She made him swear upon his sacred 
oath he would never tell, and having done so, laid bare 
the sad story of Alistair’s mother’s dislike for her, and her 
fears about the marriage in general, and how, although she 
never, never meant to, she had somehow just run into 
debt again. 

When Sir Raymond heard the grand sum total, he 
laughed, even as Alistair had laughed upon the terrace at 
Freshfield at a like confession almost a year ago. 

“My dear child, two thousand rupees aren't worth 
breaking your heart over, believe me. Now, if you will 
only let me square things up for you, nobody will ever 
know.” 

She shook her head. It was impossible. It would be far 
too like the situation with Maurice over again. She said, 

“Alistair would never forgive me if I did that. He'd 
think it worse than getting into debt with shops. He’s 
awfully particular about that sort of thing.”’ 

‘“‘He must be,”’ said Sir Raymond, drily. Fatuous young 
fool, he thought. Doesn’t know when he’s well off. Love 
does not go abegging at every street corner, and to risk 
losing it for two thousand rupees! 

He made Fenella come for a drive with him round the 
lakes. He did not allude to the money again, but he was 
very thoughtful. He did not try to hold her hand. 

Fenella spent the evening alone, making a plan of how 
she would best break the news to Alistair. There seemed 
nothing for it now but to face the music and tell him. 

He got back earlier than she expected. Next morning 
she heard a sound on the verandah, and putting on her 
dressing gown, looked out, and there he was, a trifle dusty 
and travel stained, bending over her bureau. He scanned 
the cat-scattered blotting paper, laughing. 

“‘My darling child, whatever has been happening to you? 
I’ve never seen you evolve quite such scared and famished- 
looking cats before.” 

She burst into an uncontrollable passion of tears. She 
wanted to tell him there and then and get it over, but it 
wasn’t fair, when he had been travelling all night. Better 
wait until he had had a bath and some breakfast. She 
said, “I’ve had rather an awful time. The Morency baby 
has been so ill. I had to go there. I think it’s going to 
die.” {Continued on page 44} 


Illustrated by 
H.W. McCrea 
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A Christmas Play for Children ~— by Dora M. Sanders 
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oF. bedroom is almost dark. Dimly in the halflight 
one can make out the two little beds, left, and the great fireplace, 
centre, with two emply stockings scraggling from the mantel. 
To the left of the fireplace, back a little, black curtains hung 
from the ceiling give the effect of very deep shadow, and it is 
from this shadow that Mrs. Santa Claus and the Sand Man 
enter later. 

From a corner a little to the right of the fireplace, the right 
hand wall slopes diagonally across the stage, so that the big 
window set in that wall is plainly visible. The window is wide 
open to the sky, where stars are seen but no moon, and pixies 
and fairies enter over the low sill. The door in the corner 
behind the beds is never opened. 

There is a single chair in the room, and perhaps a dresser, 
but not much else. It is very simply and plainly furnished. 

The children are asleep. After a minute of stillness, the 
first Moon Pixie sticks her head above the sill and looks about 
carefully, her finger on her lips. Then she rises to her full 
height, and little by little the light increases. 


First Moon Pixie—Hssst! Hullo! Are you asleep? 
(Silence. She turns off the stage, 
nodding and beckoning.) All right, 


everybody, they’re asleep. 


She climbs over the sill and into 
the room, and all the other Moon 
Pixies follow her. They are 
dressed in silver, with stars on 
their wing tips. The last to enter 
holds a silver cord and stands near 
the window, while the rest scatter 
on tiptoe round the room. Dance 
if required. Then they flock back 
to the cords, and start heaving 
them in, singing, shanty fashion. 


Moon Pixies—(To the tune of 
“In and out the windows’’) 


Illustrated by Edith McLaren 
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Mister Moon is rising, rising up so high, 
We are the moonbeam pixies, who pull him through 
the sky. 


Mister Moon is rising, Mister Moon is rising, 
Mister Moon is rising, right across the sky. 


They heave and they heave and slowly the great yellow collar 
of the Man in the Moon creeps into sight until his jolly face 
looks over the window-sill. Hey! he cries, protesting. 

Man in Moon—What’s all the excitement about? Wait a 
minute, wait a minute! 

Moon Pixies—Come along up, there! Come along up! 
(They sing) 

Pull and pull and pull away! Lazy Mister Moon! 
He just loves to lie abed, and never gets up too soon! 


Mister Moon is rising, Mister Moon is rising, 
Mister Moon is rising, and never gets up too soon. 


(By this time the moon has risen and is sitting with his legs 
hanging over the window-sill inside the room. It is quite light.) 
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Man in Moon—Lie abed indeed! Lazy! I like that! 
And dozens of days I get up before the sun has gone to bed 
at all. 

First Moon Pixie—Yes, because then you don’t have to 
shine so hard and you always go to bed early afterward. 

Man in Moon—Do I! I'd like to see anybody who works 
harder than I do, night after night, shining through the 
dark. 

(The moon pixies settle themselves at his feet, all except the 
Jirst pixie, who stands in front of them, fluffing out her skirts, 
saying,) 

First Pixie—Well, you will soon. You'll see somebody 
who works much harder than you do. That’s why we got 
you up so early. 

Man in Moon—Impossible! Nobody works harder than 
I do. Who is it? 

First Pixte—Santa Ciaus! (And all the other pixies kick 
their heels in the air, and cry, “Oh, Santa Claus!”’) 

Man in Moon—Santa Claus! Is he coming here? Is this 
Christmas Eve? 

First Pixie—Yes, it’s Christmas Eve, and he’s coming 
here. Look! Ssssh! (She points first at the stockings and then 
at the children, and the Man in the 
Moon nods slowly and understand- 
ingly. At the next instant there's a 
Slump and a bump and Mrs. Santa 
Claus runs out of the shadows 
backward, clutching her basket as 
she stumbles on to the stage. Her 
bonnet has fallen off, and is hanging 
down her back by the strings.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—(Steadying 
herself.) My goodness gracious! 
What a trip! All the way down 
from the North Pole—a non-stop 
flight! (She puts a hand to her 
hair.) 1m all blown to bits! 

Man in Moon—That’s what 
y comes of being so modern, Mrs. 
{Continued on page 42} 
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This month the special little book for the children tells how Archibald 
Hare found the granddaughter of the Cow Who Jumped Over the Moon, and 
how he learned to do it too, This children’s feature is made to take out of the 
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magazine without spoiling it for the grown-ups. Cut the page along the 
margin, fold along the dotted line, doubling in half from top to bottom, then 
from left to right, so that the picture of Mother Hare comes in front. 


Cut neatly around the edges, pin or sew in the middle. 


Over the Moon 


Written and illustrated by Emily Hand 


with his bunny brothers to sleep all night. Mother Brown 
Hare had been reading a bedtime story. 

As soon as the story was ended, all the little brown bunny 
family fell fast asleep; all except one. That one was Archibald 
the eldest. 

Archibald couldn't sleep a wink. He had to sit straight up in 
bed and ask his mother questions, for it was the first time he 
had heard the story of the cow jumping over the moon. 

“It is only a fairy tale, you know, Archibald. It didn’t really 
happen,” his mother said at last. “Try to sleep now like a good 
little bunny,” and she tucked him down beneath the quilt again. 
“Sh-sh, don’t wake the others.” She kissed him good night and 
went out and shut the door. 


Y with ti ARCHIBALD HARE was tucked tightly into bed 


“It’s growing lighter. I wonder why?” he said. 

This time the cow answered him. 

“Silly! Silly! Don’t you know? The moon is rising. Now 
we must wait here a few moments. I need to rest a bit, and 
besides the moon is not ready yet.” 

Archibald held his breath. He was so excited that he felt 
he must ask one more question. 

“Ready for what? The moon will be ready for what?” 

“Sh-sh. Here it comes,” whispered the cow. “Stay where you 
are and watch.” 

That moment the rim of the moon appeared. . Slowly, slowly, 
up, up it came until Archibald could see the whole round face of 
it over the edge of the hill. And there was the cow, sure enough 
too, standing at the very top of the hill. 

As Archibald watched, the cow began to run. And then she 
jumped, jumped high, high, ever so high, right over the moon. 

“You did it! You did it!” 
squealed Archibald, pounding 
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( his paws. 
/ “You see how it’s done?” 


asked the cow. “Quite simple 
after all, isn’t it? Some people 
look at the moon when it is high 
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After an evening of bridge, a late supper which begins with a re}resh- 
ing tomato cocktail will appeal to every guest. 






ry e ° e 

The Institute Sives some suggestions for 
decorations and refreshments to make 
your evening something more than “just 


another bridge party 


at an evening bridge, with a late supper or light 
refreshment at any hour before or after midnight. 
A hot dish is relished, but a salad or a variety of 
sandwiches may appropriately be the main 
course. Creamed chicken or shellfish lay no 
claim to originality, but when served in patty 


BRIDGE MENUS 


Supper Bridge 


Creamed Ham and Mushrooms on Toast Points 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 









shells, on toast or one of the crisp, pastry-like Spiced Crabapples Celery. Hearts 
biscuits which can be purchased ready for use, it Lemon Torte Coffee 
makes an unfailingly popular course. For small Dinner Bridge 






impromptu parties, the chafing-dish, electric 
toaster or waffle iron may be called into play to 
prepare a variety of delicious foods suitable to 
late entertaining. Avoid heavy and indigestible 
dishes or too many cloyingly sweet ones; savory 
foods with crisp accompaniments, a refreshing 
dessert and a fragrant beverage have special 
appeal in the wee sma’ hours. 


Grapefruit Juice Cocktail ° 
Baked Stuffed Tenderloin 
Potato Souffié* Brussels Sprouts 
Tomato Jelly Salad with Green Peas 

Orange Brittle Cream* Jumbles* 


Mints Coffee Grapes renal J £5 me es Se al : ' 
— . : : 
Evening Refreshments : igs a ee ‘er ” ye 


’ te ' a: * om . 
(May also be used for supper menus) wii verereente Feitersestiegtacses ss oem 
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Thé jolly informality of a buffet meal is pare 
ticularly suited to the midnight supper, though 
this form of service may be used at any other 
time. It simplifies work, for the guests help 
themselves to dishes and food arrayed conven- 
iently on the dining table and buffet. Cold meats, 
jellied aspics, individual salads and fruit tartlets 
might be included in such a menu, and a variety 
of relishes, sandwiches and dessert accompani- 
ments give opportunity for the guests to pick 
and choose according to their preference and 
their appetites. The hostess, or one of her helpers, 
keeps a watchful eye to see that the dishes are 
replenished when necessary, and that the table 
presents an appetizing appearance at all stages. 
Confusion will be avoided if the food is placed in 
more or less logical fashion, first the serving 
dishes, then the main dish with its accompani- 
ments. 

Dessert, if it appears on the table at this time, 
may be at another end or grouped with the 
dishes for this course at one side. Sometimes the 
teapot or coffee urn with cups and saucers is 
placed on the buffet for the 
guests to serve themselves. Or 
the hostess may preside at 
the table and pour the 
beverage. 

Bid your friends to a bridge 
party, plan your decorations 
to suit the occasion, and let 
a good menu be your trump 
card, and you will score a 
social success! 


Creamed Ham and 
Mushrooms 


1 Cupful of butter 
215 Pounds of mushrooms 
1 Cupful of flour 
2 Quarts of milk 
4 Cupfuls of minced 
cooked ham 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Clean, peel and slice the 
mushrooms, add to the 
melted butter and cook for 


To give distinction to your 
sandwiches, use @ variely of 
breads and serve them either 
plain or toasted. 





Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Molded Chicken Salad* 


Olives Toasted Scones Gherkins 
Vanilla Ice Cream with Chocolate Mint Sauce* 
Ice-Box Cookies Coffee 


Lobster Newburg* 
Lettuce Sandwiches Stuffed Ceiery 
Burnt Almond Ice Cream* 
Sponge Cake Coffee 


Impromptu Party (two tables) 
Hot Waffies Bacon 
Dill Pickles Pearl Onions 
Assorted Fresh Fruits 
Hot Chocolate Coffee Small Cakes 


Assorted Toasted Sandwiches 
(Rolled cheese sandwiches on white bread, chut- 
ney on brown bread, salmon or tuna fish with 


mayonnaise) Crisp Celery 
Pineapple-Marshmallow Cup* 
Fancy Cakes or Cinnamon Toast 


Hot Chocolate Coffee Malted Milk 















three minutes. Add the flour and stir until 
thoroughly blended and smooth. Add the milk 
gradually, cook, stirring constantly until thick- 
ened, then add the ham, heat thoroughly and 
season to taste. Arrange toast points to form a 
star and pile the hot mixture in the centre. 
Garnish with parsley or watercress and serve at 
once. Sixteen to eighteen servings. 


Lemon Torte 
1 Cupful of 114 Cupfuls of powdered 
shortening sugar 
8 Egg yolks 2 Teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
2 Cupfuls of sifted 2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
pastry flour powder 


14 Cupful of milk 8 Egg whites 
14 Pound of blanched almonds 


Cream the shortening and 
the sugar together; add the 
beaten egg yolks and the 
vanilla. Mix and sift the 
flour and baking powder and 
add alternately with the milk. 
Spread in four shallow 
greased tins and cover with 
the beaten egg whites to 
which have been added two 
cupfuls of sugar. Sprinkle 
with the finely chopped al- 
monds and bake at 325 
degrees Fahrenheit, for forty- 
five minutes. Cool and put 
two layers together with 
lemon filling. Serves sixteen. 


Potato Soufflé 


4 Cupfuls of hot mashed 
potatoes 

3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley 
Dash of cayenne 

3 egg yolks 

3 Egg whites 


Mix the mashed potatoes 
which must be free of lumps 
with the butter, salt, chopped 
parsley, and cayenne. Add 
the [Continued on page 74} 
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is just now the quest of bridge 
hostesses everywhere. Not for 
the game itself, for in that the 
ancient and honorable tradi- 
tions must be upheld. The 
problem is to provide decora- 
tions and refreshments novel 
enough to make your party 
more than “just another 


Many and varied are the 
scenes of these popular enter- 
tainments. Clubrooms and 
spacious living rooms hum 
with gay banter and the seri- 
ous voice of the bidder; even 
the tiniest apartment boasts 
its two or three tables of in- 
timates. 

The amount of space avail- 
able often determines the num- 
ber of guests. Do not invite 
more~ than you can accom- 
modate comfortably, for nothing hinders enjoyment of the 
game more than lack of elbow room and a feeling of being 
crowded. Leave space to move among the tables between 
rounds, for candy dishes will need replenishing and you may 
wish to pass some light refreshments—punch, ginger ale or 
other cold beverage. Besides, you will want to see that all 
players understand the scoring system and that everything 
is at hand for their comfort and pleasure. 

The bridge party may be held at almost any hour—in the 
afternoon, the evening, often far on into the night; and the 
hostess plans her menu according to the time of day, the 
number of guests, facilities for service, and, of course, the 
amount of money she cares to spend. Those with leisure play 
in the afternoon, and the hostess may invite her friends to 
a luncheon preceding the game. In this case, only ladies 


are present, and the meal should be light and dainty but 
attractively arranged and perfectly served. Two or three 
courses are sufficient; a more elaborate menu requires too 
long and lessens the ability for keen play. If you set your 
table iu the dining room, doilies of linen or lace are smart 
and appropriate, though vou may use a fancy luncheon 
cloth or damask cover. For a large party it is often more 


Helen G. Campbell, Director 
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The luncheon which precedes an afternoon of bridge 
should be light and dainty but attractively arranged 
and perfectly served. 


convenient to spread the card tables in the living room, 
using your prettiest linen, your daintiest china and decora- 
tions in keeping with the small surface of the table. You 
may key your color scheme to a single shade or make use of 
several harmonizing tones to achieve a happy ensemble. 

One hostess developed this idea for a “‘Rainbow luncheon” 
which added much to her reputation for ingenuity and 
tasteful arrangement. Each of the four little tables was 
gay in its own particular color. Covers were green, yellow, 
pink and mauve, while dishes and flowers, even the mints, 
gave further accent to the same shades. The effect was 
charming; somehow, though a snowstorm raged outside, 
one thought of sunshine and gardens. But the final touch 
was the garnishing of the dishes. Green and red cherries, 
sliced orange and purple grapes decorated the salads, and 
bya clever use of food coloring, tinted sugar and tiny candies, 
the chosen colors were carried through all the courses. 

Of course, such a plan is suited to only the small party, 
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as more time is required for 
preparation and the serving is 
somewhat more difficult. For 
the special occasion, however, 
it is worth the extra thought 
and attention. Holidays such 
as Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
Day and other festive seasons 
have characteristic colors and 
motifs which can be attractive- 
ly developed in the decoration 
and menu. Announcement 
parties, showers and anniver- 
saries also offer opportunities 
for distinctive arrangements. 
Lacy paper doilies of different 
sizes and shapes can be bought 
in a variety of lovely patterns 
and in several pastel shades. 
These give a party air to even 
the simplest meal. You may 
buy them with a gold or silver 

finish to give an extra fillip to 

the anniversary table. 

Luncheon menus, as intimated before, should be simple. 

It is wise, particularly if there is no maid, to select dishes 
which do not require much last minute preparation. A fruit 
cup or cocktail may be prepared well in advance, and a 
dessert or jellied salad made in the morning will keep in 
your refrigerator until serving time. Promptness is a virtue 
in a bridge hostess and preparedness will ensure the smooth 
service of the meal. 
Refreshments are sometimes served at the tea hour; and 
in this case, sandwiches or toast strips, little cakes and a cup 
of tea are sufficient. A high tea or supper about six o’clock 
may follow the afternoon bridge or precede the evening 
party. Gentlemen are often among the guests, and though 
the menu should not be elaborate or difficult of service, it 
should be ample and satisfying, including at least one 
substantial dish. 

If a dinner bridge is given, the meal, not the game is con- 
sidered of chief importance. Indeed, in this case, cards are 
usually a rather incidental part of the entertainment and 
play begins later, when the guests show an inclination to 
leave their coffee. 

The business woman and many other hostesses entertain 
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Time, labor and fuel are saved 
when you cook meat, vegetables 


and desserts at the same time 
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Preparing for the oven a savory dinner consisting of rolled roast of beef, browned 
potatoes, scalloped tomatoes and baked apples. 


W.. you suggest a few menus which can be pre- 


pared, all at one time, in the oven?” 

This request has come from several housekeeper readers, 
so The Chatelaine Institute is suggesting a number of tasty 
oven dinners, suitable to the cold weather season. 

Economy of fuel is a consideration to the thrifty home 
manager, and here is one way in which she ‘can effect a 
definite saving. Not only does she make full use of the heat 
required for one baked dish, but she minimizes the time and 
effort necessary for the preparation of the meal. Moreover, 
by this plan, she conserves much of the nutritive value of 
the food and achieves a meal of finest flavor. 

With a temperature regulator on the oven, the preparation 
is still further simplified, for the heat will remain constant 
at whatever degree is required, and no watching is necessary. 
The automatie time control is a boon to the housekeeper 
who must give attention to other duties, or who wishes to 
go out on pleasure bent for the afternoon. She may place the 
prepared dishes in the oven, set the control at the proper 
time for the heat to come on and go off, and the meal will 
cook in her absence. If your oven is not equipped with these 
devices, it is wise to make use of an oven thermometer, 
which can be purchased for about two dollars, and which is 
invaluable in baking or roasting. Exact temperature, you 
know, is as important as accurate measurement. 

No special recipes or equipment are needed for oven 
cookery, but thought and care should be given to the plan- 


ning of the menu. The first rule is to choose foods which 
cook at about the same temperature. This allows a greater 
choice of dishes than one might think, for while there is a 
certain degree of heat most satisfactory for every baked 
product, the given temperature may be varied somewhat 
with acceptable results. For instance, a roast of beef or 
lamb may cook best at 375 degrees Fahr. (after being seared 
for fifteen minutes at 500 degrees Fahr.), but if the heat is 
increased to 400 degrees or decreased to 350 degrees, the 
meat will be properly cooked, provided you lengthen or 
shorten the time of cooking, as the case may be. 

The following menu is an example of a satisfactory oven 
meal. This may be supplemented by a soup, a crisp salad 
and suitable accompaniments to the various courses. 


Rolled Roast of Beef 

Browned Potatoes 

Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Apples 


Your plan of work would be something like this: pre-heat 
your oven, and while the temperature is rising, prepare your 
roast for cooking. When the thermometer registers 500 
degrees Fahr. put the meat in the oven, leaving the pan 
uncovered. Let it remain for fifteen minutes, until the 
surface is seared and nicely browned. This will develop a 
good flavor and prevent the inices escapiny from the meat 
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Oven-cooked chops should be first seared and 
browned. 


during the cooking process. Lower the heat to 400 
degrees Fahr., put the cover on the roasting pan and 
continue the cooking at this temperature, allowing 
twenty minutes to each pound if liked rare; twenty-five 
minutes if well-done meat is preferred. Prepare the 
vegetables and the apples. About an hour before serving 
time, place the potatoes around the meat, coating them 
with the fat in the pan. Put the covered dishes con- 
taining tomatoes and apples in the oven. If the apples 
are of a variety which cook quickly, the housekeeper 
should govern herself accordingly as to the time allowed. 
For most winter apples, however, allow thirty to forty 
minutes for baking. ‘These may be cooked earlier in the 
preparation of the meal and served cold if you prefer 
them that way. When fresh tomatoes are used for the 
scalloped dish longer time is necessary than when using 
canned tomatoes, which need only to be re-heated. 

You may select a group of dishes which cook not only at 
the same temperature, but in the same length of time. 
Vegetables-that are best when given.a long slow cooking 
might accompany inexpensive roasts and other less tender 
cuts of meat. On the other hand, the more delicate veget- 
ables are suitable for cooking with tender cuts such as a 
choice roast, chops or oven steaks. Desserts for these “‘one- 
time” meals should be chosen carefully. The dishes in the 
following meal can all be placed in the oven at the same time 
and if the oven is set at 325 degrees Fahr. it will require two 
hours to cook the meal. 


Lamb Chops (shoulder) 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Apple Tapioca 


The tapioca should be previously cooked in water until 
clear and transparent. If minute tapioca is used, no soaking 
is necessary. The chops should be first seared and browned, 
then arranged in a baking dish and covered tightly. All 
the dishes should be closely covered before placing in the 
oven, and the covering may be removed a few minutes 
before serving in order to brown the tops of the vegetable 
dishes and dessert. 

An hour and a quarter at 400 [Continued on page 6} 
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devoted to its spending 


by NELLIE LYLE PATTINSON 


7. is no household problem so continuous and 
oft-recurring as that of providing food for the family— 
three times a day, 365 days, year in and year out. No prob- 
lem is more closely related to the health of each one, and 
none is more important. 

There is no surer method of reducing doctors’ and dentists’ 
accounts and no better insurance of the comfort and well- 
being of every individual than that of buying and serving 
the right kinds of foods. 

Day by day, research workers are throwing new light on 
the mysteries of foods and as our knowledge enlarges, so do 
our responsibilities increase. We cannot hope to keep 
abreast of the rapid progress of investigators along such 
lines but a few practical rules and suggestions growing out 
of their findings should help in keeping us within the safety 
zone of health. 

It is not enough that sufficient food be placed on the table 
or that the family get enough to satisfy its appetite. What 
is important is that sufficient-of the right kind of foods be 
provided for the varied needs of each one. 

When so much energy is spent in the making of money, 
surely it is necessary that time and intelligence be devoted 
to its spending; and the food allowance requires constant 
and careful consideration. 

Whether the amount available for food be much or little, 
a simple budget based on reasonable and intelligent health 
rules should be followed. Such rules are these. 


BYY plenty of milk—a quart for each child and a pint for 
each adult. Buy all the milk your family needs before 
buying cream. If the income is limited, buy skimmed milk 
if possible, which costs only half as much as whole milk and 
contains nearly as much building material. 


BuYY plenty of fruits and vegetables—See that each mem- 
ber of your family has some uncooked! fruit or vegetable 


every day. These, with milk, are “protective foods’ and 


as the term implies are more closely related to health than 
any other foods. 

Spend as much for fruits and vegetables as you do for 
meats, fish and eggs. Study the markets, use fruits and 
vegetables when they are in season, do not pay excessive 
prices for ‘‘out of season” varieties. 
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When so much energy is spent in the making of money, 
surely it is necessary that time and intelligence be 
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UY meats and 

fish sparingly— 
These are our most ex- 
pensive foods and their 
necessity in the diet is greatly 
overrated. As a rule, plan for meat 
only once a day; buy your full amount 
of milk, fruits and vegetables before spending for 
meat. Eggs should be used freely when not too expensive. 
They are equivalent to milk at fourteen cents per quart in 
cost of building material (protein) when they are thirty cents 
per dozen. 


UY bread, cereals, cakes and pastries with one sixth to 

one half of your money. The smaller the food allowance, 
the larger the proportion of it must be spent on cereal foods; 
they are the cheapest energy foods we can buy. 

This is the group which leads us into many mistakes. 
Children do not need to be coaxed, as a rule, to eat cookies 
and cakes, and the more they have of these foods, the harder 
it is to persuade them to take milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
Buy bread and cereals in sufficient amounts before buying 
cake and pastries; spend much more on sweet fruits than 
on sweet cake. Think of white bread, fine cereals, cakes and 
pastries as incomplete foods contributing only in part to the 
requirements of the human body and, unless wisely com- 
bined with other foods, tending to increase the dangers of 
ill-health. 


BY fats, sugar, tea, coffee, pickles and sauces with about 
one eighth of your money. Butter is too expensive to 
be used for all purposes; use the drippings of meats for use 
in cooking. Allow one half to seven eighths of a pound of 
fat per week for each person over three years of age. Avoid 
the use of much jam, marmalade and syrup; use fresh, 
uncooked fruit instead whenever possible. Pickles, sauces, 
and prepared salad dressings are expensive. The successful 
housekeeper learns to make these at home. 


HE Food Dollar should be divided as follows if the basis 
of division is the best kind of nutriment for the money 
spent: 
Meats, fish and eggs, 17-22c. 


some most practical suggestions trom an ex pert 
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W ant some advice on its division? Here's 












This chart shows 
a general di- 
vision of the 
budget into the 
proportions 
which it ts advis- 
able to spend on 
different kinds 
Milk and cheese 20-30c. of food stuffs. 

Vegetables and fruits 17-27c. 

Fats, sugar, tea, coffee and condiments, 12-15c. 

Breads, cereals, cakes and pastries, 20-30c. 

Factors which may defeat the budget include these: 

1. Buying expensive varieties when cheaper ones may 
be used. 

1 cupful (1% pt.) orange juice costs about twelve cents when 
extracted from small oranges at thirty-six cents per dozen 
and thirteen and a half cents when obtained from choice 
fruit at fifty cents. 

I lb. prune pulp costs about forty cents when large prunes 
at thirty-five cents per pound are used and the same weight 
of pulp may be bought for eighteen cents when smaller 
prunes at fifteen cents per lb. are used. 

2. The continual buying of small quantities increases your 
spending. By buying flour in one-bag of twenty-four pounds 
instead of the same quantity in three and one half pound 
bags, you save twelve cents. On strawberry jam you may 
save fifty-five cents by buying a four pound pail instead of 
a number of twelve ounce bottles. 

3. Spending too much on meat. 

At the present time many cuts of meat are costing from 
eight to fifteen cents per serving. The edible part of a lamb 
chop probably costs you at least fifty cents per pound; the 
protein (building material) of the chop costs as much as 
that of milk if the latter were selling at thirty-six cents 
per quart. 

Go to the store frequently; order by telephone only when 
necessary; learn all you can about varieties; study the 
markets; read the food prices in the advertisements of 
stores; take advantage of worth-while specials; plan meals 
for three or four days or a week in advance; avoid hand-to- 
mouth buying and make your dollar return to you one 
dollar’s worth of well selected food. 
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“For stubborn Skin 
I advise eating 


--- declares this 


NOTED EUROPEAN 
Medical Authority 


WDER and rouge may hide those ugly skin 
blemishes from others—but not from yourself! 
You know they are there, and you know what usually 
causes them. . . a sluggish, unclean condition of your 
intestinal tract! 

Intestinal sluggishness is a condition to which 
women are particularly subject. But it affects nearly 
all of us from time to time . . . makes us subject to 
headaches, colds and many other common ills. 

How can we correct this trouble that takes so 
much of the ‘‘kick’’ out of life? How can we insure 
the internal cleanliness which is the foundation of a 
glowing, healthy skin? 

Here is the simple, natural way famous specialists 
are advising. Read about it in the words of the cele- 
brated Dr. Josef Lévai, of the Royal Hungarian 
Association of Physicians, in Budapest:— 

“I have found,’’ Dr. Lévai states, “‘that certain 
recurring skin troubles readily yield to the action of 
fresh yeast. I have prescribed it for years for boils, 
acne and pimples—symptoms of bad digestion and 
constipation. 

“The value of fresh yeast for intestinal troubles 
and skin disorders is unquestioned. It is almost the 
only remedy I know which will regulate intestinal 
action without upsetting the system. It is a natural 
food with exceptional power to free the system of 
poisons.” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast, you know, actually ‘‘tones 
up”’ sluggish intestines . . . prevents the formation of 
poisons that make your skin break out. 

Why don't you try it? You can get Fleischmann's 





Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is fresh yeast... the kind famous doctors recommend. Eat 3 cakes every day! 
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Dr. Lévai is physician-in-chief of the great Central Hospital of Buda- 
pest, where he gives medical courses to graduate physicians. His 
patients are from the aristocratic and artistic circles of Budapest. 


DR. JOSEF LEVAI 
OF BUDAPEST 


action in the treatment of certain common skin disorders is 
surprising.” 

Dr. Branpweiner, noted Vienna dermatologist, explains: 
“Skin disorders usually result from digestive 
and intestinal disturbances. Fresh yeast keeps 
intestines healthy and free of the poisons that 
cloud the skin."’ 

(Left) Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast 
every day—before or between meals and 


at bedtime—plain or in a third of a glass of 
water (hot or cold) or any way you like. 


Yeast at any grocery store, and at restaurants, 
soda fountains, drug stores. Each cake is rich in 
the health-giving vitamins B, G and D. Add it 
to your diet today! And write for 
free booklet, *‘Yeast for Health."’ 
Standard Brands Limited, Dominion 
Square Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 












NOTED SKIN SPECIALISTS SAY: 






France's greatest skin specialist, Dr. CLiment 
Simon, states: “‘Fresh yeast has been used as 
a ‘purifying agent’ from remote times. Its 
. - ” 
(Right) Poisons that spread from unclean intestines are a com- 
mon cause of skin troubles, specialists explain. Eating Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast keeps intestines clean—clears up the skin. 
(Left) ‘Having a bad complexion, I was very worried,” writes 
Miss Yvette Belanger, Quebec, P.Q. ‘‘I started to eat Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast and was happy when I found the pimples dis- 
appearing. I felt better, too. No matte: how much energy I used 
for sports, I was always full of pep, never tired.” 





C45—A charming little motto to hang 
beside your bookcase. Stamped on putty 
colored linen, size 9 x 12 inches—price 35 
cents. The cottons for working are 10 cents. 

C46—A sunburst in yellow taffeta silk, 
particularly lovely as a boudoir pillow. Can 
also be supplied in pink, blue or mauve for 
the bedroom, or on black for the living 
room. Priced at $1.75, complete with back. 
Stamped on art taffeta in same colors it is 
$1. Wecan supply the cushion form for 
75 cents. 

C47—Gorgeous hollyhocks abloom behind 


1048 | 


a green picket fence adorn this very striking 
cushion. It is 14 x 20 inches, and comes 
stamped on heavy black art felt or black 
Venetian satin. For front and back the 
price is $1. Cottons for working come to 
25 cents and the form is 55 cents. Runner 
can be supplied to match, size 18 x 50 
inches, at $1.35. Cottons to work runner 
35 cents. 

C48—Laden with tiny red cherries are 
these dainty little trees, the trunks worked, 
solid, with rows of chain stitches in shaded 
brown cotton and the fruit buttonholed in 


special cherry red; stamped on 36-inch cloth 
and four serviettes, white, cream, green or 
yellow Irish linen—priced at $1.50. Can 
also be had on cream or white linen finished 
cotton at 95 cents per set. The cottons to 
work are 30 cents. 

C49—Chanticleer announces luncheon! A 
gay bird but very simple in make-up, being 
entirely of chain stitch. Hems of 36-inch 
cloth and four serviettes are finished with 
feather stitching. This is priced at $1.35 for 
the set on green, yellow, cream. or white 
Irish linen, or at 95 cents on white or cream 
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linen finished cotton. Cottons to work, 
30 cents. 

C58—A dainty little sewing kit, 51% 
inches wide when finished. It is large enough 
to hold several spools of sewing and darning 
cotton in addition to the package of needles 
and embroidery or manicure scissors with 
which it comes fitted. In heavy butcher blue 
art cotton, complete with lining, fastener, 
needles and scissors, the price is 75 cents. 
Case, lining and fastener only can be 
supplied for 25 cents. Cottons to work 
design are 8 cents. {Continued on page 54} 
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Biscuits are better when made wit 








Miss Dutton, pictured above in her testing 
kitchen, has just completed a tempting dish 
of tea ‘biscuits made feathery light with 
Magic Baking Powder. Her favorite recipe 
for this delicious treat és listed on this page. 


Miss Gertrude Dutton, Western 
Canada’s best known cookery ex- 
pert, is the conductor of the Better 
Cookery Section in the Winnipeg 
Western Home Monthly. Every 
month, thousands of Western Can- 
adian housewives look to her 
department for practical baking 
suggestions and advice! 

Miss Dutton says: “I recommend 
Magic Baking Powder because I 
know from experience that its uni- 
form leavening quality gives depend- 
able results. Most baked dishes look 
and taste better when Magic Bak- 
ing Powder is used in making 
them.”’ 

Thus another of Canale’ Ss out- 
standing cookery authorities gives 
her unreserved endorsement to 
‘*Magic”’ . Canada’s favorite 
baking powder for more than 
thirty years . . . and now the 
choice of three out of every four* 
Canadian housewives wherever 
home baking is done. 


Try Miss Dutton’s Favorite 
Recipe for TEA BISCUITS 


2 cups “pastry flour 1 tablespoon lard 
4 teaspoons Magic cup cold milk, or 
Baking Powder half milk and half 
} teaspoon salt water 
1 tablespoon butter 


*If bread flour is used replace two table- 
spoonfuls of each cup with two table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt. Cut in 
the chilled shortening. Now add the 
chilled liquid to make a soft dough. Toss 
dough on to a floured board and do not 
handle more than is necessary. Pat out 
with the hand or roll out lightly. Cut out 
with a floured biscuit cutter. Bake on a 
buttered sheet in a hot oven, 450°F., 12 to 
15 minutes. 


If you bake at home, send for the new 
Magic Cook Book. It contains 
dozens of suggestions for many 
attractive baked dishes that 
will save you hours of time in 
planning interesting menus. 





* This fact was revealed in a recent 
nation-wide survey among housewives 
in every part of the Dominion. 


GIC BAKING POWDER 












Magic Baking Powder 
is the only baking pow- 
der that has been tested 
and approved by The 
Chatelaine Institute 
maintained by The 
Chatelaine Magazine. 





Look for this mark 
on every tin. It 
is @ guarantee that 
“Magic” does not 
contain alum or any 
harmful ingredient. 
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i Sranparp Branps Limite, Cell 

: Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., 

: Toronto, Ont. 

: Please send me — FREE — the new Magic Cook Book. 
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“Such bosh!”’ said Miggs, falling asleep. 
“Will you ever wake?” she asked in another 
voice. 

I started. For a moment I thought I was 
sitting in a cinema, looking at “‘Noah’s Ark.”’ 
Then I thought I was inside the Ark, well 
away on my ocean voyage. Surely I was 
Mrs. Ham and that was Mrs. Shem regard- 
ing me so crossly. But would the Ark hold? 

Then the fearful truth broke in upon me. I 
was merely Mule of Montreal, and torrents 
of Nova Scotian rain were deluging our 
tents. 

An awful thought crossed my mind. 

“Listen, Miggs,” I bawled, sitting upright 
and assuming that deep, bass voice which I 
usually reserve for horse-beaters and dog- 
kickers. “Understand, Miggs, once for all! I 
will not hunt moose in the rain!” 

A hoarse snort from the neighboring tent 
reminded me of the existence of our guides. 

“No one hunts moose in the rain, silly,” 
retorted Miggs, disdainfully. ‘They don’t 
come out. O dear, what a day! And the 
guides are laughing at you.” 

“Let them,” I murmured, subsiding 
thankfully into the blankets. “O my golli- 
bills, is that coffee?”’ 

It was. Good coffee, too. The only good 
thing about that unspeakable day. 

Suffice it to say that the heavens strutted 
their stuff. But at last night came; the rain 
subsided; we prepared to sleep once more. 

“The stars are-out,” chanted Miggs. 
“Tomorrow, tomorrow I get that moose.” 

I snored, deliberately and_ insultingly. 
Then I lost consciousness. 


BY AM BY. as I was paddling a canoe 
through dense woods while indignant 

moose prodded me with their antlers, I 
heat another animal sniffing about in my 
direction. Whether the sniffing indicated 
scorn of me as an edible or approval I could 
not determine. I did not feel happy. Steer- 
ing my canoe nimbly through the encircling 
antlers and the long, indignant faces of the 
moose I—and just then I awoke and knew 
na. least of my dream was true. 

was sniffing about the tent. 

Curiosity defeated fear. I crawled out of 
my blanket-mountain, padded to the door 
and looked out. Porcupines! Porcupines 
climbing trees and eating acorns! A pretty 
sight, on my word! I was about to awaken 
Miggs when I remembered her mania for 
killing. So I stole softly back to bed and 
resumed my dreams. 

Dear little porcupines! They were as 
sweet as kittens. Their spikes stood out in 
every direction when they caught me looking 
at them; but when I had withdrawn and was 
watching them through a hole in the tent, 
they turned into little, soft, round, ayy 
balls and went nosing for acorns like 
children. I quite loved them and felt very 
glad that they could shoot poison spikes into 
people who ill-treated them. 

“Pony,” hissed a voice in my ear, “will 
you wake up?” 

“Certainly,”’ I mumbled obligingly. 
“What’s up?” 

“Get up!” 

“Is it a bear?” 

“No. Listen.” 

I listened. Something between a cat and a 
dog and a cross child was chatter-chattering 
in the air outside and something else of the 
same sort was answering it. Such a din! 
How had I ever slept through it? 

“Ts it a moose?” I asked. 

A howl of derision from Miggs. “Oh, oh, 
how funny you are!” she shrieked. “A 
moose! Oh, oh!” 

“Well, what is it then?’ 

“It’s a porkypine,”’ said Oscar’s voice out- 
side. It, too, held a shaking note. 

I darted to the door, Miggs following. 
Sure enough! There in the pine tree just 
outside were two porcupines engaged in 
mortal combat, scolding one another like 
fishwives because they both wanted all the 
acorns there were. At least I suppose it was 
that. 


Miggs and the Moose 


Continued from page 18 


“Dear little things!” I cried in a transport 
of delight. 

“Dear!” repeated Miggs. “Will it take 
long to kill them, do you think, Oscar?” 

“Kill them?” I shrieked. ‘“‘No you don’t! 
I came out to murder a moose, not a 
porcupine. I won’t have them killed. 
They’re not doing any harm.” 

“They’re keeping everybody awake with 
their noise.” 

“‘Well, shoo them away!” 

“Wouldn’t do any good to shoo ’em,” 
submitted Paul with a grin. ‘They don’t 
understand politeness. Only way to silence 
aporkypine isto...” 

“See here,” said I decisively, “if anyone 
shoots a porcupine I’m going home.” 

Dead silence ensued. 

It’s a queer thing about silence. I didn’t 
see anybody wink, but I felt a mental wink 
going on in that fraction of a second before 
Miggs answered smoothly—she—Judas that 
she is, “All right, Pony. We won’t shoot 
them. Perhaps they’ll stop before long.” 

“You promise not to shoot them?” I 
enquired suspiciously of the guides, who 
nodded and lit their pipes without looking 
at me 

I crept back to bed and lay there thinking. 
Something was up. What? 

While I was thinking, the porcupines 
ceased their troubling—quite abruptly, too 
And I slept. 

“Pony! Wake up!” 

I started. Why should she want me to 
wake? The stars were shining still, the moon 
gleamed faintly, the air bit with the sharp 
frostbite of night. 

“Is it a bear?” I asked. 

“Are you turning into a parrot? Can’t you 
say anything but ‘Is it a bear?’ ” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It’s four o’clock and the guides are 
making the coffee. Come along. Get up.” 

“Get up?’ I repeated in dismay. ‘What 
for? Oh, we’re going moose hunting, are we?”’ 

I looked out of my comfortable hole. 

A chill, damp mist, an occasional flurry of 
particularly unpleasant rain, a positively 
brutal fog. Dark, dark as the bottomless 
pit. One word describes it perfectly— 
beastly. 

“But it will be wonderful when the mist 
lifts,” said Miggs eagerly. ‘“‘And Paul says 
it’ll be gone in half an hour or so. They can 
tell. Long before we reach the bog where the 
moose come, the sun will be up. Think, only 
think, of the white moths, thousands and 
thousands of them, fluttering softly in the 
air. Think—” 

“All right,” I interrupted, burrowing 





indignantly in the blankets. “Think away. 
Think till your brain bursts with the magni- 
tude and variety of your thoughts. As for 
me—bed.” 

If I had scaled celestial heights and 
slapped the archangel Michael in the face 
Miggs could not have looked more shocked. 

“You're not going to get up?” she shrilled 
in horror. ‘You're not coming moose 
hunting with us?” 

‘“‘You’d better believe I’m not,”’ I replied 
cheerfully, unburying my carefully shrouded 
mouth in order to deliver my sentiments. I 
smiled benignly on Miggs. Until that 
moment I had seen nothing to smile at, but 
the sight of her face brought me to a better 
frame of mind. 

All the moose in Pescasswis might die of 
old age for all I cared, that morning. Only 
let me stay buried beneath five layers of 
blankets with a good fire roaring directly 
outside and some good coffee winding down 
my oesophagus. It was cruel to kill animals 
anyway. I straightway became converted 
to vegetarianism. The Hindoos were right; 
the eating of flesh was an unutterable 
barbarity. I should live on carrots. I should 
live on lentils. I should live on hay. I 
should-— 

I DO believe you’re asleep again,” said a 
despairing voice. 

“I do wish,” said I in a terrible voice, 
“that you would not disturb me. Haven't I 
told you once that all the moose in Christen- 
dom couldn’t get me out of bed this horrible 
morning? Haven’t I explained to you 
that—’”’ 

“Pony!” breathed Miggs. 

I looked at her. Her eyes were distended 
with earnestness; her voice shook. 

“TI must get a moose,” she hissed. “You 
can’t be left alone here. Come! Get up!” 

Talk about mules. I believe I must be 
manufactured entirely of flannel. I got up. 
I actually got up in that damp, dreadful 
drizzle, drank some more coffee and pre- 
pared to start. I even washed my face. More 
than that I would not wash. 

“This is something like a ‘Tish’ story,” 
I said to Miggs insultingly. ‘You are 
‘Tish’. I am the unfortunate that always 
got dragged about with her.” 

“Oh, have some more coffee,”’ said Miggs. 

And then I discovered that, while I slept, 
the guides had killed a porcupine apiece by 
rapping them on the nose with a heavy 
stick. Miggs was hilarious. 

“We didn’t shoot them,”’ she said, laugh- 
ing heartily. ‘‘Why we don’t dare to cut 
wood for fear a moose will come to find out 


That Sort o' Married Feeling 


By P. B. PRIOR 


It’s singin’ in an’ out, 

An’ roun about the place, 
An’ here an’ there, an’ up an’ down, 
An’ feelin’ full 0° grace. 

It’s rollin’ up your sleeves, 
An’ whitenin’ up the hearth, 
An’ scrubbin’ out the floor, 
An’ sweepin’ down the path. 
An’ bakin’ cakes and tarts, 
An’ shinin’ up the knives, 
An’ feelin’ that some days 

Is worth a thousand lives. 


It’s watchin’ out the door, 
An’ watchin’ by the 

An’ watchin’ down “oe road, 
Because it’s gettin’ late. 


An’ feelin’ anxious like, 

For fear there’s something wrong, 
An’ wond'rin’ if he’s kep’, 
An’ why he takes so long. 
It’s comin’ back inside, 

An’ sittin’ down a spell, 

To sorter make-believe 
You're thinkin’ things is well. 
An’ gettin’ up again, 

An’ wand'rin’ in an’ out, 
An’ feelin’ wistful like, 

Not thinkin’ what about. 


An’ flushin’ all at once, 
An’ smilin’ just so sweet, 
An’ bein’ real proud, 
The house is lookin’ neat. 


An’ feelin’ awful glad, 

Like them that watched Silo’m— 
An’ all o’ this because 

My man is comin’ home. 
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what we're doing. We'd no more let off a 
gun—"’ 

“You she-devil,” said I, “‘you remind me 
of the Inquisition. They wouldn’t shed 
blood because that was against the Scrip- 
tures, so they merely burned them alive.”’ 

“Tut, tut!’ she responded amiably. ‘All 
finished? Then let’s start.”’ 

It was dark, brutally dark. And cold. 
Cold as the Northman’s Valhalla. And so, 
at four in the morning, laden down with 
guns, axes and torches, we four born idiots 
set out to murder moose. 

As I walked, and walked and walked and 
walked, I pondered amazedly on my own 
supineness. Here had I allowed myself to be 
dragged from a comfortable home to this 
utterly outlandish place on this utterly woe- 
begotten errand. I who hated killing any- 
thing, I who had refrained from murder even 
when confronted with particularly choice 
temptations in human shape, I who hated 
early rising—I was arising at four in the 
morning and wading through wet woods 
and. slushy marshes, all, all to kill a moose. 
I tried to tell Miggs how I felt about it, but 
she, with a scandalized shh! discouraged 
my efforts at sociability. It seems that, in 
addition to everything else, one must be a 
dumb mute when on a moose hunt. The 
poor things are exceedingly curious and like 
to investigate any new sound. 

So we trudged on in silence. And suddenly 
as we trudged—miracle! 

One moment the sky arched overhead, 
dim and ghostly, its stars like flowers half 
drowned in grey water. The next, a ripple of 
coming life flowed over the dark woods. A 
shaft of scarlet shot through a break in the 
distant hills. The mournful marsh at our 
feet turned to paradise. Heather, purple, 
emerald, lemon-yellow—every last heavenly 
color glowed and burned beneath the cold, 
wild, rose-and-russet suffusion of the eastern 
sky. A breeze stirred; red-and-gold leaves 
trembled, shivered, dropped at our feet; and 
then, as a little warmth crept into the air, 
moths! Thousands of white moths fluttering 
over the gold and purple marsh under the 
rose and golden sky. That sky turned 
brightly, coldly blue; the sun became a fiery 
bali; I heard the fairy tinkle of an unseen 
brook. And then Miggs looked at Oscar. 

“*Whoo-hoo-hoo!” 

The demonaic cry arose. And oh, I must 
admit I was thrilled. From far away came 
an answering cry, weird, hoarse, compelling 
—the cry of the wild thing seeking his mate. 

“It’s mur—’’ I started to say, but Miggs 
raised her gun and I concluded I had rather 
the moose died than I. 

He talked, that moose did, talked nearly 
all the way; chattered, galloped, ripped his 
antlers against a tree, chattered again. We 
watched silently. And then, at long last, a 
lithe, lovely creature leaped on the bog, and 
the assassins cautiously lifted their weapons. 

They did not take aim. For almost simul- 
taneously another magnificent shape of 
grace and strength dashed from an opposite 
direction. Silent as the other had been 
voluble, he, too, came to wage battle for 
the purely illusory love. 

Crash! Their antlers clashed. Whirr! 
We all held our breaths. How fierce the 
fight! How brief! The silent warrior—a 
proud and stalwart thing—vanquished the 
chatterer. The latter humbly trotted off the 
moor 

I know people say they don’t. Well, this 
one did. 

The conqueror stood erect, a lordly, pant- 
ing thing. And Miggs shot him. She aimed 
at his shoulder because in that way one 
reaches the heart. The moose made no 
sound, showed no surprise; just staggered a 
moment, then dropped dead. 

“A grand shot!” cried Paul warmly. 

Oscar clapped his hands. 

Miggs said nothing. She drew a long sigh 
and slowly lowered her rifle. 

The sun blazed; the white moths flew 
distractedly about; the blue day dawned. 
- the centre of all the glory lay something 

ark. 
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DO 94 MEN 





the rest of us if that were the case. Just the 
same when I asked 100 attractive and unmarried 
young men to describe the girls they’d like to 


"sg not! It would be pretty hard on 


marry, I did get a surprise. 

94 of them agreed! 94 out of 100 said, “My 
ideal girl must look and be natural.” 

Had you realized how much men admire nat- 
ural beauty? I hadn’t before those interviews. 

By being natural they didn’t mean being plain. 
No man would like that. As one young news- 
paper reporter expressed it—‘“‘she needn’t be 
beautiful but she must look fresh and attrac- 
tive and alive.” 

What 73 Doctors say about your skin 
Since fresh, natural charm is what men want, 
let’s give it to them! Let’s use a recipe for it that 
really has medical approval—Calay cleansing. 

Dermatologists, you know, are doctors who 


For the fresh NATURAL 


specialize in the care of the skin. They are the 
only real authorities on what complexions need 
for health and beauty. Here’s what they say: 
““Every normal complexion needs regular cleans- 
ing with water and a gentle soap.” 

73 of these famous specialists enthusiastically 
approve Calay as an ideally gentle soap for even 
the most delicate skins. Many of them prescribe 
Calay for the extra sensitive complexions of 
their own patients. 

No other soap has won such medical approval. 

On their advice and mine—and also because 
of those 94 attractive young men — do try 
Calay. You'll find it the loveliest soap you 
ever used—a cake of creamy whiteness that 
lathers to fragrant, petal-soft suds, and leaves 
your skin fresh and glowing with that clear 
natural beauty men 
admire so much. defor Ue 


skin men admire 


When I asked a handsome young doctor 
whether the girl he’d marry would have 
to be beautiful, he said,“Beauty? When 
a girl is healthy and happy, and looks 


natural and unaffected, she is beautiful!” 


© 1931, P. &G, Co, 
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Modern kitchens can adapt the units in this room to any size required and in any combination. 


“NEW MAGIC IN THE KITCHEN 


Ole Big Three, composed of the expert in Home 


Economics, King Electricity, and the Interior Decorator 
have made amazing transformations in our kitchens within 
the past few years. 

The first member of this triumvirate caught the vision 
of a new household régime based on scientific management 
and efficiency in equipment. Electricity, that astonishing 
substitute for human energy, came next as the moving 
spirit for the domestic wheels. And then, to make the 
answer to the homemaker’s prayer complete, the Interior 
Decorator joined these forces and, after casting a speculative 
glance at the kitchen, suggested ways and means by which 
it might blossom into the most engaging harmonies of color. 

So remarkable is the contrast between the kitchens of 
even a few years ago and the kitchens of today that it 
suggests the use of magic. One feels a little sorry for the 
young housekeeper of an earlier day who had to cope with a 
huge coal-consuming kitchen range which could not be 
depended upon to maintain an even heat for cooking, and 
which needed to be served as though it were a spoiled 
beauty, constantly demanding fuel, the removal of ashes 
and other attentions. I was talking to a lady the other 
day who as a bride had struggled with one of these kitchen 
juggernauts, but who is now revelling in a kitchen that is 
the last word in efficiency and charm. ‘‘My kitchen is now 
the show place of the house,” she said. “The young house- 
keepers nowadays don’t get half the joy out of electric 
stoves and other labor-saving devices that I do, because 
they have no memories of former inadequacies for contrast.” 

This lady lives in an old-fashioned house built in the late 
Nineties, but as she was a seeker after kitchen righteousness 
she found that it was possible to have a modern equipment, 
as is illustrated on this page, installed in her kitchen. This 
equipment is made up of units which can be suited to any 
type of house, old or new. The design, construction and 
materials for this clever idea in kitchen comfort are entirely 
Canadian and are the result of careful study of kitchen 
requirements. The manufacturers have evolved a rather 
unique method whereby a prospective purchaser is shown 
how the equipment will appear and will operate in his 
particular kitchen. A reproduction of the units in small 
sets like toy blocks is submitted, with the reduction made 
to scale. When the client indicates the type and number of 
units required, a miniature of his kitchen is erected and the 
blocks are fitted to suit his requirements. With this toy 
arrangement as a guide, it is then possible to install the 
equipment without further trouble and with the certainty 
that it will accord perfectly with the allotted space. One 
of these units may be a stove, another a sink, another an 
electric refrigerator, and so on. The cupboard units are so 
arranged that they are prepared to lead a double life either 


by MARY AGNES PEASE 


with shelves for dishes or 
linen, or, with the shelves let 
down, as a compartment for a 
vacuum cleaner, for brooms, 
mops and other cleaning 
agents. 

_ You will note that prac- 
tically all the requirements 
for the kitchen work are 
stationed in one part of the room. By this plan much time 
and effort are saved. This arrangement conforms with the 
suggestions laid down by the lecturer for the Women’s 
Institutes on such matters at the Canadian National 
Exhibition this year, who said: “The supply cupboard 
should be close to the working areas. The dish cupboard 
within easy access to the sink. Equipment for each stage 
of the work should be placed close together to ensure the 
least expenditure of time and energy. Windows should be 
so placed that the light falls on the working area and not 
on the back of the worker to cause shadows.” 

The units for the equipment described can be supplied in 
sizes as small as twenty-four inches in width, or can be 
expanded to conform to any size of room. They are made 
of well-seasoned maple wood and are finished in a special 
water-proof lacquer. The sink, drain-board and refrigeration 
units are finished in porcelain or in rust-proof mono-metal. 
The drain-board commended itself particularly to me 
because it was rounded at the corners, leaving no place 
for dirt to lodge in, and carrying off the water by a rounded, 
neat little trench. 

The fact that the units can be obtained one at a time 
and at a very modest price, brings them to the consideration 
of the purchaser of limited means. This reminds one of the 
thrifty habit that some of us have of buying our china 
from stock patterns, and little by little and bit by bit we 
finally acquire a complete set. 


“THE units in the kitchen illustrated were painted in 
ivory with apple-green trim, which is an attractive 
color combination and blends well with any other color 
that may be introduced. Depending on the lighting of the 
kitchen, these colors might be reversed, using the green for 
the wide areas and the ivory as trim. Blue could be 
similarly used with ivory or, with grey, and primrose yellow 
with black. If the floor were covered with black and white 
linoleum, the walls might be green with curtains of yellow 
or of yellow-flowered cretonne. These would combine 
perfectly with the ivory and green units pictured or with 
several other color harmonies. The other furnishings in the 
kitchen, including the stove, can also be brought into 
relationship by paint. 


Drudgery flies out of the window 


when modern ideas come into the 


workshop 


Some of us amateurs are a bit too ready to splash color, 
and, as might be expected, the results are sometimes rather 
crude. The owner of an apartment house, with a desire to 
cater to the call for color in kitchen decoration, had each 
of his apartment kitchens painted in a solid and pronounced 
color. The one that I saw was done in a hard shade of 
mauve from cupboard to refrigerator without even a fine 
line of green or white or black or grey to relieve the 
monotony. When one is not sure of his color sense, it is best 
to go warily and if possible to engage the services of an 
expert for his guidance. On every hand, however, in shops, 
at exhibitions and in the houses of our friends, we can find 
splendid examples of how the modern kitchen should be 
dressed, and these can serve as inspiration or in some 
cases may be closely imitz ted. It is obvious that in many 
instances the decorative schemes carried out in different 
apartment houses have been designed by a professional, but 
where this has not been done, as in the case mentioned, it 
is always possible for the householder who has. taste and 
initiative, to add the soothing or enlivening touch of paint 
and bring beauty and harmony into her surroundings. 


BLECTRICITY is without doubt the good fairy in the 
kitchen today. Without fuss or fatigue it does the 
work of several people speedily and perfectly. The new 
electric stoves seem to suggest that the peak of efficiency 
and convenience has been reached. They have perfect time 
and heat control, and can, when prompted, delay their 
efforts until a given time or play the part of a fireless cooker 
and employ the heat generated for the continuation of the 
cooking long after the electrical supply has been turned 
off. By electricity it is possible for the housekeeper to have 
that last precious forty winks in the morning if she has 
remembered to plug in the percolator at night with the 
timer so adjusted that the coffee will be ready at the 
appointed hour. 

Electric refrigeration is la mode today. In the course of 
its evolution it has taken many years and dollars and muct 
experiment to bring this amazing system of cooling to its 
present perfection. Every year something new is added to 
its already long list of advantages, and its superiority to all 
other methods is obvious. It is so {Continued on page 79} 
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AT SUMMER’S END 


It is not recorded that Novem- 
ber was particularly cold in 


1906. Frosty mornings gave 





way to sunny noons. But on a 
mid-month Saturday, many a man left his work a bit 
more promptly than usual. After all, winter could not 
be far away and yesterday’s drive had been through 
a raw wind. Soon snow would fly. 

And so one hurried home, took a hasty lunch, slipped 
into his oldest clothes and entered the building which 


served as a garage. For a moment he stood in wistful 


contemplation of the faithful car before him. Then, 
with a sigh of regret, he set the brakes, adjusted the 
jack, raised the wheels off the floor, placed strong 
blocks under the axles, and began the process that 
prepared a car for its long winter rest. By night, if 
one worked fast and well, everything was done. Canvas 
or cheesecloth was in place to guard against dust and 
dampness, the padlock clicked upon the door and the 
motoring season was Officially at an end. 
: + / + 

Tuere were not so many automobiles in those days 
as now, but wherever they were, their owners were en- 
acting scenes like this. Resigned to the seasonal limita- 


tions of the motor car, they did not know that in 


that very year a little group of young men had begun 
the work that was to end this annual hibernation. These 
young men believed that year-round motoring was 
feasible, that closed bodies for automobiles could be 
made practical. Day after day, month after month, 
they had planned and built and tested and rebuilt. 
And so began Bodies by Fisher. 

The world moves fast and there are many things to 
think of. It is not strange, therefore, that we seldom 
stop to look back and rarely pause to consider the sig- 
nificance of certain events in the past. The coming of 
Fisher Bodies may hardly have seemed of great impor- 
tance, yet it pioneered for the kind of car in which 
we drive today . . . so fashioned that we need not be 
concerned with summer’s end. 

It is interesting to consider how different things would 
be without the modern all-year car. Social and family 
life would -revolve upon an entirely different plane. 
Human activity would be compressed almost to its 
former narrow horizons. 

But as a matter of fact the thoughts of both science 
and industry are still devoted to raising the plane and 
widening the horizons. And in this effort the Fisher 


Body Corporation is determined to play its part, now 


and in the future, just as in the past. 
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don’t. I’m too scraggy, and Beryl is too fat 
to be energetic. We like just lounging about 
in gardens, with drinks, and going on the 
lake under an awning—” 

“And bathing,” Beryl added. 

Elizabeth clasped her hands ecstatically. 
“Oh,” she said, “how heavenly it sounds! 
That’s just what I like, too!” 

Elizabeth only stayed a few days at the 
Hotel Splendide at Como. After that, her 
room was sub-let, and she moved to the 
Fentons’ villa, which was a palace of 
delights. They had a little plage of their 
own, a motor boat and a cool loggia overhung 
with clematis. They spent the mornings 
bathing, the afternoons on the lake, the 
evenings bathing again, and after dinner 
they sat in the loggia and talked until far 
into the night. The Fentons heard all about 
Elizabeth’s life at home and all about the 
sisters. As for Elizabeth, she was so deeply 
in love with Como, and with the sister and 
brother, that she could never have imagined 
herself being so happy, so gay. The only 
black thought, which sometimes overtook 
her in bed, was that of going home again. It 
was frightful to remember what Kathryn 
had said that last evening—or rather what 
Chesterton had said—that every journey is 
just a roundabout way of going home. Ten 
lovely days had not passed by before 
Elizabeth was feeling that life without 
Beryl and Bill would be totally impossible. 
But Claire would have been gratified to see 
how they all Yoga-breathed, and how 
assiduously Beryl cultivated the Lotus-seat 
in her bathing-suit, falling into every kind 
of inelegant contortion and fits of laughter. 
As for Bill, he had invented a new dive, 
called the Lotus-dive—you,sat on the diving 
board, attempting the Lotus-seat, where- 
upon you promptly toppled in. Claire 
would never know how she added to the 
gaiety of that holiday. 

And, speaking of Claire, a letter had duly 
arrived from her, more in sorrow than in 
anger—but in some anger, too, though it 
was to be read between the lines. 

“But that I am never alarmed, since 
all alarm is vain, since karma is and will 
be,” Claire wrote, ‘I should have been 
alarmed when you failed to turn up that 
night at Southampton. I do not at all 
understand your conduct in going off 
secretly like that; and if I could ever be 
hurt—which fortunately I cannot owing 
to correct methods of breathing—I 
should be hurt. 

‘‘What is really serious, however, is 
that without you here at Purragh I 
cannot concentrate on the inward 
Lotus as I had intended. That life of 
the body, which you would have taken 
off my hands, conflicts with that of the 
spirit. I am forever having to get 
wretched paltry meals, for, though I 
could live on one banana a day, as many 
gurus do, bananas are unhappily not 
obtainable here on Purragh, and I am 
forced to prepare western meals. I had, 
of course, relied on you for all this, and, 
therefore, quite apart from the other 
aspects of your extraordinary behavior, 
your absence is spoiling my short 
breathing-space apart. Really, Eliza- 
beth, you are a thoroughly naughty 
girl, and I fear a selfish one, too.” 

This entirely natural and un- Yoga out- 
burst of Claire’s real feelings became part of 
the language at the Villa Fenton. ‘Really, 
Elizabeth, you are a thoroughly naughty 
girl, and I fear a selfish one, too”—it was 
said when Elizabeth was found to have 
finished off the lobster, whenever she 
appeared in yet another of her new frocks, 
and, indeed, whenever there was the slight- 
est excuse for it. Bill adored Claire, and 
vowed he would attend the next session of 
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her Hindu culture. To Elizabeth the letter 
was a revelation. 

“T am selfish,” she said to Beryl, ‘“‘because 
I was to have done all the hard work for her 
and I’m not there to do it. Well, I do like 
that.” 

“That’s the inward Lotus, my dear,” 
Beryl said. ‘Bless the dear thing, we all 
have an inward Lotus.” 

A card from Philippa was inscribed with 
only the two words, “‘Extraordinary infant!” 
But Kathryn wrote at greater length, and, 
to judge by the tartness of the tone, had just 
had some difficulty in pegging her tent. “‘I 
can only say,” the letter concluded, ‘‘that I 
am disappointed in you. I thought you had 
at least good feeling. When you get home, 
one of us must have a serious talk with you.” 
Elizabeth flushed with anger as she read 
this; at twenty-four, to be “seriously talked 
to” —and by a sister! 

“If I were you_I wouldn’t go home,” 
Beryl said. 

“But what would I do? I haven’t any 
money, apart from being their housekeeper.” 

“Be somebody else’s housekeeper,”’ Beryl 
said. 

“But whose, Beryl?” 

“If you like,’”’ Bill said over his shoulder 
—he was sitting lower down on the steps 
—‘‘you can come and be mine!” 

Elizabeth burst into tears. “‘Oh, I would 
so like that,” she cried, “but of course I 
can’t be.”” It was in the last week of the 
month when this happened, and soon 
Elizabeth would have to be going home. 
“Oh, I would so like that,” she sobbed. 
Beryl! put her arm round Elizabeth, and Bill 
came and sat beside her on the other side; 
she was between the brother and sister, 
whom more and more she wholly adored. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” Bill said. 

“Oh, don’t be so silly!’ 

“But, my dear girl, we’d be married 
first—”’ 

“What?” Elizabeth cried; and she sat 
straight up, staring at him. 

“Now, look here, Elizabeth,” Bill said, 
“you're a thoroughly naughty girl, and one 
of us must have a serious talk with you. Did 
you really think that here, in my father’s 
house, and in the presence of my sister, I 
was proposing that you should live with me 
without being married?” 

“Extraordinary infant!’’ Beryl said, quot- 
ing Philippa’s postcard. 

“‘But—but you can’t be serious,” Eliza- 
beth protested. ‘“It—it would be too 
lovely—” 

“You wait till you know him,” Beryl 
warned; “he’s worse than fifty clever 
sisters.”’ 

“T’m a horror,” Bill agreed, “‘but there’s 
the job, and I love you, Elizabeth. I have 
done ever since I heard you say that you 
wouldn’t have to learn to breathe from the 
belly.” 

“Oh, you can’t,’’ Elizabeth said. 

“No, I can’t, but Claire could teach us.” 





















“Claire?” 

“Yes, Claire.” 

“What! Claire teach us to love each 
other?” 


“Take a Yoga-breath, darling; of course, I 
meant, teach us to breathe from the belly.” 

“But I don’t want to breathe from the 
belly,” Elizabeth said. ‘‘What I meant was, 
you can’t really love me, Bill.” 

“But I do, Elizabeth.” 

“‘Let’s bathe by this glorious moonlight,” 
Bery! suggested. “You and Bill can get it all 
straight in the water. I won’t look. I am 
master the Lotus-seat 
tonight.” 

So, while Beryl tied herself into knots on 
the beach, Bill and Elizabeth floated side by 
side far out in the ebony water lustrous with 
the moon—and got it all straight. 
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PYORRHEA 


threatens 
all mankind 


pa lurks in almost every 
mouth some time during life. 


This insidious dread disease of 
the gums preys on four people out 
of five past the age of forty and is 
responsible for one-half the false 
teeth worn today. 


Because this dangerous disease 
works down the roots, between 
teeth and gums, its vicious pres- 
ence may go undetected for as i g 
as ten years before tender, bleeding 
gums warn you that pa is 
destroying the health of your 
mouth. 


Act in time—before the gums bleed 


At the very first trace of those 

rim, warning signals, tender or 
Cicodiais ums, go to your dentist 
without delay and start the daily 
use of Forhan’s. If you have been 
so fortunate as to —— yorrhea 
thus far, protect yourself from dan- 
ger by the regular daily use of 
Forhan’s. 


Safeguard yourself with 

the right dentifrice 
Don’t gamble with just as good’s. 
No other dentifrice can do what 
Forhan’s does. Not only does it 
protect your mouth from danger- 
ous infections, it cleans your teeth 
and preserves their whiteness and 
natural beauty. It cleans without 
damaging the enamel, for Forhan's 
contains no harmful abrasives. Its 
regular use hardens the gums and 
reduces inflammation, or prevents 
it. It will give your gums the 
tingle which comes with the glow 
of perfect health. In many Cases, 
it will also cause loose teeth to 
tighten by its astringent action on 
spongy tissues. 

Forhan’s is the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D.D.S., who for 26 years 
specialized in the treatment of 
pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’'s 
Astringent, an ethical preparation 
widely used by dentists in the 
treatment of this dread disease. 
Forhan’s Limited, Montreal. 











FALSE TEETH ARE A 
GREAT INVENTION 


BUT KEEP YOUR OWN 
AS LONG AS YOU CAN 


False teeth often follow pyorrhea, 
which comes to four people out of 
five past the age of 40 


Forhan’s 


FOR THE GUMS 
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VITALITY 








For Adults, Too 


Used at first largely for 
children’s colds, 
adults have found by 
actual use that Vicks 
is just as effective for 
their colds, too. Now a 
family standby for 
colds in over 70 coun- 
tries. 


LL colds have a tendency 

to rob the body of its pre- 
cious vitality. Constantly ‘‘dosing’’ these 
colds with internal medicine often upsets 
children’s delicate digestions and further 
reduces body strength. This paves the way 
for even more colds and serious com- 
plications. 


Treat Externally 


Wise mothers potas the modern external 
treatment, Vicks VapoRub, because it 
checks colds 2 ways at once without “‘dos- 
ing.” Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks acts through the skin like a plaster 
and, at the same time, gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct to the air- 
passages. 


Follow Medical Practice 


This better method of treating colds ex- 
ternally is in keeping with modern med- 
ical a which is steadily away from 
needless “dosing.” As there is nothing to 
swallow, Vicks can be used freely, and as 
often as needed, even on the youngest child. 


ICKS 
VapoRus 
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The Bread and Butter Sister 


Continued from page 13 


lotus. Shall you mind, Elizabeth sweet, if I 
sometimes do not speak at all for a day 


| or so?”’ 


“No, not in the least, Claire,” Elizabeth 
replied, and with such pretty complacence 
that Philippa underwent a spasm of affec- 
tion and pulled the girl on to her knee. 

“You little kind darling old thing,’’ she 
said. ‘‘How I wish it were my turn to have 
you with me! Never mind, we’ll have that 
barge together some day, you and I, and 
speed down the ‘arrowy Rhone.’ ”’ 

Elizabeth sat rather primly on Philippa’s 
knee, which was bony like a man’s; she 
looked non-committal at the reference to 
the ‘“‘arrowy Rhone.” She was thinking how 
“arrowy’”’ she would be tomorrow in shooting 
away from Claire! 

“And,” resumed Claire, “Elizabeth will 
easily win your competition, Phil, for I 
intend, while we are together on Purragh, 
to teach her at any rate the beginning of 
Yoga, which is breathing from the belly.” 

Philippa and Kathryn laughed. Dear old 
Claire became more and more like a guru, 
they thought. Elizabeth did not join in the 
laughter; she simply breathed, rather as if 
she had already made a beginning of Yoga. 
Already, had the sisters but known it, her 
trunk crammed to the lid had gone off, 
luggage in advance; her tickets, passport, all 
her requirements, were obtained. 

“‘We shall think of our puss at Purragh,” 
Philippa said. “Claire is the lucky one this 
year!’’ Elizabeth was not so sure that Claire 
was the lucky one. 

Kathryn, who through long association 
with the profession had acquired a rather 
Harley Street manner, now rose. ‘“Time we 
all turned in,” she said, “if we’re to feel 
our best for tomorrow. My holiday prescrip- 
tion is, rise and sleep with the sun. Every 
evening, as the sun sinks, you others can 
think of me pegging my tent—” 


NEXT day everything passed off accord- 
ing to plan. Philippa left in the early 
morning, Kathryn after breakfast, and in 
the evening Claire and Elizabeth arrived in 
Southampton. 

Elizabeth’s only misgiving had been that 
she would bungle something, but in the 
event she bungled nothing, nor did anything 
unforeseen occur. Claire might be a Yoga, 
but she always travelled very comfortably, 
with a private cabin, and her one idea as a 
rule was to get on board and make sure of 
her accommodation. Today was no excep- 
tion; off went Claire in a great state of 
possessiveness about her cabin, which must 
be a deck one. Elizabeth quietly summoned 
a porter ‘of her own, gave him her hand- 
luggage, and directed him to the Le Havre 
steamer. The gangway was crossed; she 
was safely on board. She tipped her porter 
nobly and handed him a note addressed to 
Miss Claire Fortescue, c/o the Purser, 
Channel Islands steamer. - “Will you 
deliver this?” she asked the porter, “But 
not, please, until this boat leaves.”” Then 
everything was done which was to be done. 
Soon afterward the gangway was cast off, 
the steamer began to throb and strain, the 
screw churned the water—they had moved 
away from the quay, and were off. Eliza- 
beth heaved a long sigh of relief, and 
exclaimed aloud: 

“Hurray! Now I shan’t have to be taught 
to breathe from the belly!” 

At which a man, standing close by, 
glanced at her with amusement, looked her 
up and down, but without her noticing that 
he did so, and then sauntered off to a pile 
of luggage marked with the name of Fenton, 
beside which a girl of about Elizabeth’s own 
age was sitting. ‘“‘Beryl,’’ the man said, 
“what do you make of this?” And he 
repeated the words of Elizabeth’s devout 
thanksgiving. 

The girl called Beryl shook her head. “I 
don’t know at all,”’ she said, “but I should 
like to know. Where is she, Bill?” The man 
called Bill pointed Elizabeth out, and Beryl] 
went along to her. Elizabeth, with shining 
eyes and parted lips, was watching the lights 


of Southampton as they glittered more and 
more astern. 

It is not difficult for two girls to get into 
conversation on a Channel steamer, especi- 
ally when one of them is in a childlike state 
of pleasure and excitement. Elizabeth and 
Beryl were soon congratulating one another 
on the calm night for the crossing. ‘Are you 
going on to Paris?” Beryl asked. 

“Yes,” Elizabeth replied proudly, ‘but 
not to stay more than one night. I am going 
to Como.” 

“Why, how funny!”’ Beryl said. ‘‘We are 
going to Como, too, my brother and I. 
Bill,”’ she called to the man, and when he 
came up she introduced him to Elizabeth. 
“This is my brother, Bill. Our name is 
Fenton. What’s yours?” Elizabeth had an 
idea she had heard the name Fenton often 
before, in connection with something. 

“Mine is Elizabeth,” she said, “Elizabeth 
Fortescue.”” At the name Fortescue the 
brother and sister exchanged glances. 
Elizabeth noticed the exchange, and looked a 
little shy. Beryl hastened to apologize. 

“It’s only that Bill and I know somebody 
else called Fortescue,”’ she said. ““The name 
is famous in our house. I suppose you can’t 
be related to a Miss—a Miss Kathryn 
Fortescue? She would be your aunt if you 
were, I should think.’’ Elizabeth thrilled 
with pleasure to find that Kathryn would 
be her aunt. 

“T have an elder sister called Kathryn,” 
she said. And then it dawned on her who 
these young Fentons must be. Fenton- 
Sir Godfrey Fenton—was the name of 
Kathryn’s Harley Street specialist. What 
would Kathryn say to this acquaintance? 
She was proprietorial about everything to do 
with Sir Godfrey. : 

“Gracious! Have you really?” Beryl said. 
“Then I expect you’re frightfully clever and 
efficient. Miss Fortescue is, frightfully; isn’t 
she, Bill?” 

“Frightfully!’’ Bill agreed. It was the first 
time Elizabeth had heard his voice, and she 
liked it; it was a slow, humorous voice, with 
funny breaks in it. He was tall and rather 
lanky, with a mop of curly hair, and a stoop 
of the shoulders. Beryl was a girl after 
Elizabeth’s heart. She was plump, and she 
dimpled, and she drawled her words, and 
she was very self-possessed without a trace 
of self-assertion. 

“I am not at all clever,” Elizabeth hast- 
ened to disclaim. ‘‘Not a bit like Kathryn. 
Kathryn is like Philippa and Claire; they 
are frightfully clever, too.” She paused, 
then rushed on: “I have just escaped from 
Claire; she was going to take me to a place 
called Purragh, and teach me to breathe 
from the—’ (Bill choked) “from the 
stomach,” Elizabeth said. “Claire is a 
Yoga, you know.” 

“Claire is a what?” Beryl said. Elizabeth, 
once set going to this sympathetic audience, 
told the whole story. The Fentons were 
faint with laughter when she had done. 

“But how awful for you!’’ Beryl said. 
“Purragh! The Lotus-seat! Do tell me, if 
it isn’t too shocking for Bill, what is the 
Lotus-seat?”’ 

“It’s the way the Buddha always sat, or 
so Claire says,”” Elizabeth explained. ‘‘No, 
it isn’t shocking, but it’s horribly painful. 
The soles of your feet have to be put on 
the inside of your thighs.” 

“Impossible!” Beryl said. ‘On the inside 
of your thighs! Bill, you try.” Bill obliged 
her, but he was unsuccessful. He only 
succeeded in rolling over on the deck exactly 
as Elizabeth had done in the bathroom. 
“He’s a rotten Buddha,” Bery] said. 


"THE friendship was by now in full swing. 
The Fentons invited Elizabeth to come 
to their hotel in Paris, to which she eagerly 
assented, and to travel on with them to 
Como. “You can show me the Lotus-seat in 
the wagon-lit,” Beryl said. But the final 
touch of cement was added to the mutual 
attraction when Bill said to Elizabeth: 

“Some people find Como too much of a 
good thing at this time of year, but we 
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hungry public, following her every move 
with breathless interest, and that there 
would be neither sleep nor rest for certain 
parties until she was discovered. 

Lister looked at her with his grave 
unwinking gaze. 

Him,” he said. “Quite a public character, 
eh?” 

He seemed to fall into a meditative doze 
once more, his long hands fondling the rifle. 
Patricia abruptly lost her temper. 

“Let me go!” she said sharply. ‘“You— 
you don’t understand! I must get away 
from here as soon as possible. It’s urgent. 
They'll see the plane this evening if we 
light a fire. Will you see to it, Dr. Lister, 
please?” 

The man maddeningly went on with his 
previous thought once more as if she had 
not spoken. 

“Quite a public character, eh?’’ he said, 
half to himself. ‘Yes, that’s awkward. 
Very awkward.”’ 

“‘What’s awkward?” snapped Pat. 

He shifted his glance to her again. “I 
suppose it hasn’t struck you,” he said, 
“that visits like this may not be altogether 
welcome ones?” 

Patricia opened her eyes. This was a new 
idea, certainly. 

“What do you mean?” she asked stiffly. 

“T’ll repeat,’”’ he said patiently. ‘‘Isn’t it 
possible that this visit of yours—not your 
fault, I own—may be just a trifle incon- 
venient?” 

“Of course,”’ said Patricia. “I’m sorry 
and so on—sorry as you like. I'll not worry 
you for the rest of the day if that’s the way 
you feel about me; but you'll sell me some 
supper, won’t you, and lend me a blanket to 
sleep in? The cockpit of the Bat will do for 
me. And tomorrow I’ll be gone.” 

Lister frowned. ‘Don’t be a little fool.” 
he told her shortly. ‘‘That’s not the point. 
Isn’t it just possible that these people who 


are coming for you may not be just the 
type I’m anxious to see? I may not want 
your kind of publicity. Understand?”’ 

Patricia experienced a sudden fluttering 
of the heart again. 

“‘But—I must get away from here,” she 
said, for the first time with a shade of doubt 
in her voice. 

“Obviously,”’ Lister said. ‘‘The question 
is, when.” 

“Tonight,” Patricia’s voice was as firm 
as she could make it. ‘“‘They’ll come for me.”’ 

Lister said nothing whatever. 

“They'll see the Bat,”’ said Patricia, as if 
harping on a theme. 

“Are you so sure?” Lister interrupted her, 
and her brain seemed to stop functioning. 

*“*‘Wh-what d’you mean?” she stammered. 

“‘Run outside and see,”’ Lister said. 

Patricia never knew how she got out of 
the room and across the verandah on to the 
little beach. She stared over the trees 
toward the lagoon. A tall pillar of black 
oily smoke rose in the air, driven and chased 
by the afternoon wind. 

“‘Who—who did it?” Patricia found her- 
self asking, dry-mouthed. The plane was on 
fire. It would be burnt out in half an hour. 
No one would be able to see it from the air. 
And the fire she was to have made with this 
man, as a signal—with this man? She looked 
at him with new eyes, as he stood leaning 
against the pillar of the verandah, immobile 
and very grave. “‘Who did it?” 

“T did,” he said quietly. 

“Oh, oh!’ Patricia squalled suddenly. 
“T’H—TI’ll kill you for that!” 

And she began to run stumbling blindly 
through the trees toward the burning plane. 
As she ran, Pat Wilde, the chilled steel and 
whipcord heroine of a hundred flights, of 
ten million breakfast tables, discovered that 
she had broken into sobs—choking, bitter, 
irrepressible sobs, like a hysterical school- 
girl. To be Continued 


The Blue Bow] 


Continued from page 15 


urged Nellie, trying to control the anger in 
her voice. ‘Lottie and I were just dis- 
cussing the things that belong to me. I am 
going to take some of them with me now. 
It will save us a trip.”” She moved swiftly 
over to the blue bowl on the mantelpiece 
and picked it up. 


OTTIE had sat in absolute silence since 
John Sutherland had entered the room, 
not even greeting him. She was flooded, 
choked, by a mighty anger which, for the 
first time in her life, she had allowed to 
overflow. She felt, dimly, that if she 
renounced the blue bow! after her protests, 
she would go on renouncing everything in 
life as she had always done. The blue bowl, 
filled with daffodils, had become for her the 
symbol of the springtime of life which she 
had lost, and was recapturing. If it went, 
all would go, and drab, grey days would be 
her lot again. She gazed wide-eyed at 
Nellie, holding the bowl. Couldn’t the fool 
see how she, Lottie, was feeling? Couldn't 
she sense how this- flooding anger was 
engulfing her? She rose, taut and trembling. 

“Put that down!” 

With a start, Nellie involuntarily replaced 
the bowl and moved a step away.. She 
turned, puzzled, half-frightened, toward her 
sister. John Sutherland came into the room, 
his eyes on Lottie. 

“It’s as much mine as yours. You have 
everything else. I'm going to keep that 
bowl!"’ whimpered Nellie, her voice high 
with excitement. 

John Sutherland moved over to the 


, mantelpiece and took the bowl in his hands. 


“Is it a piece of great value?” he asked. 

“That is not the point,’”’ said Lottie 
hoarsely, but her voice was lost in Nellie’s 
high volubility. 

“Valuable? No. But years ago father 
gave it to us, to us both, and Lottie can’t 
deny it. It is as much mine as it is hers. 
She has had it all these years, and now it’s 
my turn. She has everything else. Now 
she must have this. Of all things!” She 


began to cry. 


“Girls, girls!” quavered Fred from the 
doorway. 

Suddenly, the still tense figure by the 
couch blazed; ‘‘Had everything? Every- 
thing involving sacrifice, everything involv- 
ing drudgery and the weariness of dull days. 
My share and more of whining and nagging, 
of giving in to you since we were babies. 
Now it is over. That bowl is mine.” 

“Lottie, please, just a minute,” threw in 
John. But the overwrought woman never 
even glanced at the man. She seemed 
unaware af his presence. 

“You’ve got to give me that bowl,” 
shrilled Nellie, thinking a new champion to 
her cause had come. 

There was an imperceptible move in the 
dusk. The blue bowl shivered in pieces on 
the hearth. 

“Sorry,”” murmured the man. ‘“Dread- 
fully sorry.”” He was leaning eagerly for- 
ward, looking at Lottie. Their eyes met 
across the room. In his the woman sensed 
entreaty, pleading. She shook her shoulders, 
as if trying to awaken from a trance. 
“Things, Lottie, things!’’ he seemed to be 
saying. 

With a long breath, Lottie straightened 
up and turned impulsively to her sister. 
“Forgive me, Nellie. Oh, I’m sorry, sorry! 
The bowl is broken, Nellie, but take the 
walnut table—take the walnut table 
instead !’’ 

Eyes and mouth round with stupefaction, 
Nellie could only gasp, “‘Well, of all things!” 

Lottie slumped down into the couch 
again. She was weak with the storm of her 
anger. John moved over and stood beside 
her, clasping her hand. He had saved her 
from herself. She smiled up at him, all her 
love in her eyes. 

“Yes, indeed,” he was saying heartily, 
“you take the walnut table. Lottie and 
I shall be refurnishing anyway. We are to 
be married soon, and I have some rather 
good old things that were my mother’s. 

Nellie turned her round-eyed gaze from 
the table to John. ‘Well, of all things!” 


she gasped again. 
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Decay begins beneath 


this Film 


COMBAT IT!—Remove 


on leeth 


film, eat the right foods, 


see your dentist—the 3 great rules. Science finds teeth 


must be protected from “‘within”’ 





Fy oe ow 


tal rescarch to play 
an important part in tooth decay . .. to 
cause unsightly stains on enamel. It must 
be removed twice daily. 


EFORE decay or other troubles 
can triumph there must be two 
prime conditions, First: germs of 
infection must be present—active, 
vigorous—ready to attack. Second: 
natural resistance must be low and 
hence invite attack. 

To build natural resistance against 
decay and gum disorders eat the 
right foods. (Refer to diet hints on 
this page.) Eat them to make teeth 
harder and to make gums firm. 


Remove film 


And in addition remove the germs 
associated with tooth troubles. To 
remove germs from teeth, remove 
film. For film is their breeding 
ground, It glues germs against the 
teeth so tightly ordinary brushing 
cannot remove them. The stains from 
food and smoking are absorbed by 
film. It fills every tiny crevice in 
enamel. Film is hard to reach and 
hard to remove. So to meet this 
need Pepsodent was developed. 
Today Pepsodent has become the 


USE PEPSODENT 


and from “‘without.” 


Include these in your diet: 


{> One or two eggs, 


depending on your 
age. 

Raw fruit and fresh 

vegetables you like. a 


Head lettuce, 
cabbage or 




















% lemon mixed 
with orange juice 
to make 1 pint. 







Plenty of milk 
every day. 






special film-removing tooth paste. 

Pepsodent’s unique action is due to 
a revolutionary polishing and cleans- 
ing agent. One that is SAFE and 
gentle. One twice as soft as that 
commonly used in other tooth pastes. 
Because of its great safety, Pepso- 
dent is recommended widely for the 
delicate teeth of children. 

Yet with all its softness Pepsodent 
cleanses teeth and polishes enamel 
to a degree heretofore unknown. 

And besides the proper diet and 
removing film each day, one thing 
remains : See your dentist regularly. 

Further than this there is nothing left 
to do. It’s science’s own prescription, 


TWICE A DAY— 


SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 
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Deliciously 


HERE is a quality of caressing 
warmth in O.V. pure wool Blan- 
kets which will appeal to you as 
greatly as their charming pastel tints. 


O.V. Blankets areas beautiful as they 
are useful. They make the bed look 
so attractive, harmonizing with the 
colour scheme of your room. You 
cannot see them without wanting to 
touch them, nor touch them without 
being thrilled by their velvety soft- 
ness. They add to the luxury of sleep. 


Coloured blankets, bearing the O.V. 
trade name, are really more practical 
than white, which we also supply. 
Their colours will not fade, while all 


O.V. Fancy Overcheck 
Blanket, No. 270 


O.V. Reversible Bed 
Throw, No. 73 


Manufactured by 


ON. LaNkets 


white blankets are apt to turn slightly 
yellow from washing. The price is 
also very reasonable. 


Here is the opportunity to indulge 
your love of the beautiful, to revel in 
a garden of pastel tones—to select the 
very ones to go with your own bed- 
room, your guest room, your nursery. 


Ask to be shown the complete O.V. 
assortment—blankets, bed covers, 
motor and travelling rugs—in profu- 
sion of design and fascinating in its 
colour variety. 


“Made in Canada’. 










PURE WOOL 


BATES & INNES Limited - Carleton Place, Ont. 
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ancient yellow man materialized fromsome- 
where in the back premises. Lister threw 
him an order in a tongue that sounded like 
| the quacking of a duckpond, and he retired, 
lreturning in a minute with a tin basin of 
| warm water and a compact medicine chest 
of japanned tin. 

“Now,” said Lister, and went to work. 
There was no mistaking the man’s pro- 
fession. The trained and soothing touch 
would have given him away if Patricia had 
not asked him. 

“You're a doctor, aren’t you?” 

Lister grunted. ‘“‘Maybe,’’ he admitted, 
and went on with his swabbing and patching. 
In a few moments he had finished and 
returned to his chair, where he began to 
smoke again, watching her thoughtfully. 
The Chinese, whose name was apparently 
Soo, brought tea and bread and tinned jam, 
and Patricia ate in silence. Lister seemed to 
be a man who believed in doing one thing 
at a time, and conversation formed to him 
an occupation in itself. Pat drank the 
strong tea and ate the Chinaman’s bread, 
wondering what might be coming next. 

At the conclusion of this highly formal 
meal, Lister knocked out his pipe. 

“And now,” he told her, ‘‘you’d better lie 
down for a while. You take my room. I’ve 
a little job to attend to outside, and we can 
talk afterward.” 

“And what about the fire I want made?” 
Patricia asked. 

“Time enough,” said Lister. ‘“‘We’ll see 
to all that later. You go and lie down in 
there now—there’s a lock on the door—and 
I'll call you in an hour, say. Better do it, I 
think.” 

With that he stalked out of the room, 
rifle once more over arm, and she heard him 
talking Cantonese to Soo in the kitchen. 
She felt irresistibly prompted to laugh at his 
newly discovered solicitude for her welfare, 
this odd and insufferable doctor, and more 
than half inclined to follow him stealthily 
and see just what he was about outside. 
However, the prospect of an hour’s rest 
appealed, since her head still sang and 
hummed with the blow of the morning. 
She peered into Lister’s bedroom, and finally 
went inside. 

She found, as Lister had said, a key on 
the inside of the door and turned it. Then, 
with the pistol under her pillow, she com- 
posed herself to sleep, listening to the surf’s 
roar outside, the swish of the wind in the 
tree-tops, and the pad-pad-pad of old Soo’s 
slippers in the room beyond the door. In 
five minutes she was asleep. 

An hour later, with the clocklike punc- 
tuality of the old campaigner, she awoke, 
clear-headed and rested. Sitting up, she 
glanced at her watch. It was four o’ciock. 
Time, she thought, to be moving in the 
matter of that flare. She went to the door 
and unlocked it. 


It refused to open, and she tugged at it 


for some minutes unavailingly. Then she 
made a closer examination, and straightened 
‘up with a little gasp.’ There was no doubt, 
| from the position of the object that held it, 
what had happened. It was bolted from the 
outside. 

Patricia kept her head and went across 
to the window. That was not bolted, but a 
triple network of the rusty barbed wire she 
had already seen encircling the house made 
any attempt to get out of it merely ridicu- 
lous. She was a prisoner. 

Patricia Wilde was a young woman of 
great determination, good nerves, and the 
capacity of being surprised or flustered by 
very few things indeed. Consequently, she 
did not make any demonstration in face of 
this turn of events, other than to call the 
Chinese once or twice without result and to 
try the door once more. Then she began to 
go round the room curiously, looking over 
this queer doctor’s furnishings. 

It was an odd chamber. There was a 
couch, blanket covered, and a couple of 
chairs, crazily knocked up from bits of 
scantling. In one corner stood a heavy green 
safe, a peculiar piece of furnishing for this 


NSD 


habitation at the back of beyond. Two or 
three flimsy looking cupboards yielded to 
her inspection, and contained a miniature 
arsenal of rifles, automatic pistols, and the 
ammunition to fit both. Patricia noted that 
all this ordnance was maintained in the 
extreme of condition, oiled and cared for 
like the Bat’s own engines. 

For twenty minutes or more no one inter- 
fered with her and she dug and delved with 
unashamed curiosity. There seemed to be 
no locks on anything, except upon the safe. 
Besides the arms, there were the parapher- 
nalia of the medical man, worn and care- 
lessly thrown about; upon the walls were 
trophies of sport in many lands, moldy 
heads and moth-eaten skins, and in one 
corner a warped polo stick keeping company 
with a venerable mashie. 

At the bottom of a drawer, rummaging 
shamelessly still, she came across a photo- 
graph. A group of a dozen men, this was, 
with Lister, a younger less harassed Lister, 
among them, grouped about a sallow-faced 
spindling boy in a turban—some Indian 
princeling, by the look of things. In his 
headdress, clear even in the photograph, 
glowed and flickered a dozen great stones. 

Patricia put the photograph away and 
turned to the books. Most of the titles were 
incomprehensible enough to her mechanical 
mind; but she recognized French and 
German, and that these were no light stuff, 
but solid contributions by illustrious names 
and of recent date. Apparently Lister got 
his library kept up to date, whatever he did 
with the newspapers. 

She was fingering one of these books and 
wondering with an odd sort of detachment 
just what the meaning of all this might be, 
when a packet fell out from between the 
leaves on to the floor. She stooped and 
picked it up. It was another photograph, 
a snapshot of two men this time; and 
wrapped about it was a letter. 

Neither of the men was Lister. One, a 
herculean fellow with a great black beard, 
was sitting on the steps of a bungalow some- 
thing like this one, looking straight at the 
camera with an expression of mingled cun- 
ning and ferocity that was terrifying even 
in a picture. The other. standing on the top 
of the steps, was a bowed-shouldered little 
chap with the triangular face of a weasel 
and a weasel’s deadly eye. Underneath this 
choice couple were scrawled the words: 
“Sam Diggory and Bill Skeggs. The Old 
Firm,” and a date in the previous year. 

Patricia looked through the letter. It 
was short and to the point. In lurid and 
unmistakable terms it threatened Lister 
with murder unless he “gave them up,” 
whatever “they” might be; and it was 
signed with the initials ‘‘S. D.” and “‘B. S.” 
one under the other, and “The Old Firm” 
at the foot of all. 


ATRICIA was still staring at these 

strange things and trying to piece a 
coherent plot together from them, when 
there came a step in the room outside and a 
knocking at the door. She hastily slipped 
the documents back into their book and the 
book itself into its place and turned about. 

“Open that door!” she ordered crisply. 
her hand in her pocket. The bolt shot back 
and Lister stood before her. 

“Who locked me in?” she demanded. 

Lister looked at the bolt. ‘Very annoy- 
ing,” his reply was unconcerned. ‘Bolt 
must have slipped. I’ve had it happen 
before.”” He seemed to be quite at ease and 
oblivious of any inconveniences Patricia 
might have endured. 

“Now,” he said, dropping into his chair, 
“‘let’s go into this business of yours.” 

Patricia, still profoundly stirred over 
Messrs. Diggory and Skeggs as well as over 
other matters, sat opposite him and waited 
for him to begin. 

“What makes you so sure they’re coming 
for you?” he asked suddenly and discon- 
certingly. 

Pat Wilde, overcoming a further shock 
of surprise, explained once again her news- 
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THAT SHINY NOSE 


completely subdued. No more con- 
stant powdering. Just one little 
touch and you have not only elim- 
inated “Skin Shine” but have given 
your complexion an appearance of 
exquisite beauty. 


GOURAUD'S 


White, Flesh and Rachel Shades 








Lovely Hair 

Lustrously lovely, healthy 

hair, your reward for using 

Evan Williams “Ordinary 

Shampoo regularly. 
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Put yourself right with nature by 
chewing Feen-a-mint. Works mildly 
but effectively in small doses. Mod- 
ern—safe—scientific. For the family. 
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Annabelle Lee will give personal advice 
to any readers who write her regarding 
their problems of good looks. Remem- 
ber to send a stamped addressed 


envelope, and address all enquiries to 

Annabelle Lee, Beauty Editor, The 

Chatelaine, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


tip of which is first dipped in cuticle remover 
or softener, then wrapped with cotton wool, 
and dipped again in the remover or softener. 
Work the orangewood stick gently around 
the base and sides of the nail. The dead, 
horny cuticle overlapping the nail, after it 
has been thus softened, may be wiped away 
with a towel, and the cuticle can be shaped 
to form a perfect oval and reveal the pretty 
half-moon at the base of the nail. Sometimes 
the cuticle is particularly hard and thick, 
in which case, leave on the cuticle softener 
while you attend to the rest of your nails, 
before you remove it. Never cut the cuticle. 
It will only grow ragged and broken in a 
day or two, if you do. If there are any 
hangnails, gently press them back, cut them 
off with manicure scissors and dab on a 
little peroxide as an antiseptic, 

To clean beneath the nails, if they are 
discolored use a flat-tipped orangewood 
stick wrapped with a bit of absorbent cotton 
dipped in peroxide or in cuticle remover. 
Afterward wipe under the nails with an 
orangewood stick covered with dry cotton. 

This is the halfway point in the manicure. 
| Wash your fingers in clear water, and dry 
thoroughly. Be sure that your nails are 
perfectly clean and dry before you apply a 
polish. Whether powder, paste or liquid 
polish is used is a matter of individual 
preference. Paste and powder give a more 
delicate lustre, but liquid polish is most 
favored nowadays because of the lasting 
brilliance it gives to the nails, Perhaps 
there is some old liquid polish to remove 
before you apply the new. You may do this 
either with a special polish remover or with 
the liquid polish itself. Soak a piece of 
absorbent cotton in either remover or polish 
and with this wipe the nails clean of the old. 
Dry the nails thoroughly. 

It is best to place liquid polish on the 
| nails before you use any nail white, cuticle 
oil or cuticle cream, for the reason that the 
|nails must be absolutely free from oil or 
| paste before the application of a polish, and 
/even if you scrub your fingers after using 
| these, there is always the danger that a film 
of oil will be left on the nails to ruin the 
| appearance of the polish. Sometimes the 
nails are somewhat ridged and uneven; in 
which case it is best to buff the nails with 
| powder polish before applying the liquid 
| polish. The powder and the buffing will 
| smooth down the irregularities and prepare 
/an even surface for the liquid polish. The 
|smooth lustre of liquid polish remains for 
several days. 

One cannot generalize upon the length of 
time, because, very naturally, that all 
depends upon what the hands dabble in 
each day. Liquid polish is applied with a 
little brush supplied with the bottle. Two 
or three smooth strokes, starting from the 
rim of the little half-moon, are sufficient to 
spread it smoothly over the nail. Be careful 
not to let the polish run down into the 
groove or cuticle at the side of the nail, but 
| if it does, remove it with a cotton-wrapped 
| orangewood stick dipped in polish remover. 
Wipe the polish off the end of each nail, 
| following the line of the nail tip. Pale, 
unpolished half-moons and nail tips give a 
very smart appearance to the hands. 

Now about shades of nail polish. Of 
course, you know they can be secured in 
many shades grading from the natural to 
garnet red. Most women prefer to use 
either the natural or the colorless polish. 
One really has to possess exquisite hands 
and beautifully shaped nails to adopt the 
darker, more startling hues, although the 
pink flush of rose shade is very becoming 
and makes the hands look whiter by 

Continued on page 51 
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HE THOUGHT HER LOVELY AS A FAIRY PRINCESS 


UNTIL HE SAW HER 


(somestic Hands. 


A photographic representation of inferiority complex caused by Domestic Hands 


Interpreted by Anton Bruehl 


ANDS that are chapped and 
rough and red with exposure 
and work speak volumes to the quick 
appraising eye. No woman can hide 
them. No woman who has them can 
help feeling self-conscious, miserable 
in the presence of others whose ap- 
proval she values. 


Domestic Hands people call them. 
But they really are neglected hands. 


Why submit to such humiliation 
when it is so unnecessary? With just 
a little care it is so easily possible to 
have hands that are as soft and white 
and lovely as a queen’s. 


cA Special Hand Lotion that Makes 
‘Domestic Hlands Impossible 


You can avoid the embarrassment of 
Domestic Hands; all you need do is 
smooth Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream into them two or three times 
each day. Only a few 
seconds are required, 
The results are almost 
magical. 

Hands that work can 
keep as young and 
beautiful as hands that 
idle. Within a few days’ 








time even hands pitifully roughened 
by neglect grow amazingly white, 
softer and more attractive. 

Used first thing in the morning, last 
thing at night, Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream prevents Domestic 
Hands and the inferiority complex 
that goes with them. 


Don’t Take Chances with 
Questionable Lotions 


Many inferior hand lotions contain 
alcohol in amounts which dry out 
the skin — Hinds contains practically 
none. Its delightful caressing texture 
comes from the mildest and finest 
skin-softening emollients—a special 
secret of its half-century tested formu- 
la. Avoid imitations, many of which 
simulate Hinds texture by the addi- 
tion of gummy thickening agents that 
do not benefit the skin. Play safe by 
insisting upon the original Hinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream. 


Ask your druggist for a bottle 
of Hinds this very day. Start its 
daily use and escape the embar- 
rassment of Domestic Hands, 
A.S. Hinds Co. , (Canada) Lim- 
ited, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto, 
8, Canada, 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto. 


HIND § Aeeyndalnond CREAM 


Trade Mark Registered in Canada, 
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BETTER 
BRISTLES 


THAT WON’T LIE 
DOWN ON THE JOB 


See and feel the snap-back of Tek’s 
Better Bristles. Grouped where they 
will do the most good—to teeth and 
gums. No bristles at leisure as in 
old-fashioned brushes—but each tuft 
pointed for action at every stroke. 


Due to its Better Shape Tek fits 
precisely the sharp curve behind your 
front teeth. With its Better Shape 
and. Better Bristles Tek is a Better 
Value. TRY A TEK TO-DAY. On Sale 
At All Drug Stores. Product of 


Gobo + Fohmrow Limited 
montrea. U caNaDa 





the modern 
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BEAUTY 
TALK 


by 
ANNABELLE LEE 


happen to possess hands like the lotus 

buds mentioned in the famous old 
Indian love lyric, don’t despair of making 
| them beautiful. There are as many kinds 
| of hands in this world as there is work to 
| do with them, and most of them can be 
beautiful if you want. Your hands, what- 
ever their shape, are essentially useful, but 
don’t let that prevent them from being 
ornamental, too. People who are happy 
know that the art of living is to combine 
beauty with usefulness. One is just as 
| important as the other, and requires just as 
'much care to perfect and retain in our 
| persons. Many people forget this, and shut 
the doors of their senses to all loveliness of 
living. But they are not happy. 

Let your hands express all that is best in 
you. They are traitors, you know, and if 
you are not careful, will give away small 
carelessnesses to confound your face. In 
this country, sadly enough, we are all too 
prone to overlook the virtue of having 
beautiful hands; though why we should is a 
mystery to me, when of all the parts of our 
bodies the hands are exposed. the most. 
In and out of water they are, all day, 
unprotected from extremes of cold and 
heat. No wonder, then, that novelists write 
of “‘speaking hands.” They speak for us 
far more fluently than we care to admit, and 
to any who will listen they tell tales about 
our character, the condition of our mind, 
and even the state of our bodily health. 

Now that autumn has brought to us again 
the round of social duties, it is especially 
important that our hands should look their 
best, smooth and well groomed, even if 
they have suffered a relapse of partial 
neglect during the summer months. Hand 
beauty cannot be donned half an hour 
before the bridge party like a patched-up 
evening frock. It goes deeper than that and 
requires systematic daily care. This care 
need not take long—it is the work of a 
minute to smooth on a cream or lotion after 
washing—but it must become habitual. 


Finanve let me say that if you don’t 


Daily Care of the Hands 


Give yourself a hand inspection now. Are 
you, perhaps, a wee bit embarrassed? And 
if you are, what have you been neglecting? 
Do you use mild soaps, not only to wash 
your hands with, but in the washing of 
clothes, dishes, and wherever possible in 
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other chores around the house? Do you 
keep a bottle of hand lotion handy, on the 
bathroom shelf and above the kitchen sink? 
Or, if you are a business woman, have you a 
place in your desk for a bottle of your 
favorite preparation? Do you wear gloves 
for your housework? And can you manicure 
your nails gently and correctly? Like all 
normal beauty care, daily care of the hands 
is simple and speedy, but it should be 
consistent. Of course, if there are blemishes, 
they will require special treatment. But I 
will come to that later. 

Always wash the hands with pure, mild 
soap and warm water. There are occasions, 
of course, when cold water only is procur- 
able, but if you are careful to smooth on a 
lotion afterward, no harm will be done. 
Extremes of heat and cold, though, are not 
good for the hands, and where it is possible, 
avoid them. Some beauty specialists go so 
far as to advise as little washing as possible 
and the use of creams instead, but with 
that I do not agree. Pure soap and water 
won’t hurt any skin, if care is taken that a 
good, non-sticky lotion is rubbed in after- 
ward. There are excellent hand creams, too, 
which some women like to use before going 
out because they give an attractive pale 
finish to the hands. 

As you dry your hands after washing, 
push back the cuticle of the nail very gently 
with the towel. This should be part of the 
rite of drying your hands, for it will soften 
and smooth the cuticle, and prevent 
unsightly hangnails. The little half-moon 
at the base of each nail will have an oppor- 
tunity to show itself, and if you have been 
misguidedly cutting the cuticle, you will 
find that it is no longer necessary. When 
you smooth the lotion on your hands, 
massage the hands from the wrists down to 
the fingertips, and at night, before going to 
bed, massage each finger from the base to 
the tip. It will tend to taper them. 

As I hinted before, it is very important 
that the nome woman should get into the 
habit of wearing gloves for her various 
household tasks. Keep a pair of rubber 
gloves for the water chores, and a pair of 
canvas or fabric gloves for dry chores and 
gardening. As to the daily care of the nails, 
a nail brush will, of course, remove most of 
the dirt when you wash your hands. But 
afterward, take an orangewood stick, wrap a 
scrap of cotton wool around the tip and run 
it underneath each nail. Never clean your 


“Pp ale hands pink tipped, like lotus buds that float” 


nails with a nail file. There is the danger of 
scratching the delicate lining of the nail. 
You will not find it necessary to file the 
nails each day, but it is wise to smooth 
and shape them with a piece of emery. 
This will carry them through the week 
until your weekly self-manicure comes 
around. 
How to Manicure 


I always thoroughly enjoy giving myself a 
manicure. There is something rather sooth- 
ing about it. As a matter of fact, it is a 
good idea to set apart one night for beauty 
treatment—a sort of weekly ritual of good 
locks preservation--and one of the odd 
jobs done that night should be the manicure. 
Do it when you are relaxing, perhaps after 
the facial massage, or while you are bathing 
your feet. You should have a bowl of warm 
water close at hand. Wash the hands first 
before filing the nails, for while the nails 
file more easily when they are dry, it is 
wisest to sacrifice this slight advantage for 
the greater safety in having the hands clean 
before using the file. 

Don’t rub the file up and down the nails, 
but file with one-way strokes on each side, 
from the side to the tip. This will ensure a 
smooth edge. And be careful not to file too 
close at the sides of the nails, to file the 
cuticle. If you use your hands a great 
deal, it is best to keep them fairly short. 
The prevailing mode has veered around from 
the pointed nail to that which follows the 
contour of the fingertip. It is far more 
attractive. I never could see the beauty in 
the claw-shaped nail which manicurists used 
to insist upon a short while ago. Sometimes 
there is left a ragged underlining of the 
nails after filing. Smooth this away and 
finish shaping the nails with emery board. 
If there are any stains on the nails and 
fingertips, they can be removed at this 
period with peroxide, tomato or lemon 
juice; or, if they are very stubborn, with 
pumice stone dipped in peroxide. There is, 
too, on the market a stain remover which 
is handy and very effective. 

Now that the shape of the nail is attended 
to, turn your attention to the shape of the 
cuticle. You may soften the cuticle with 
olive oil or with your facial nourishing 
cream. Or, in more convenient form, there 
are cuticle removers in lotion and cream 
form, both equally effective, on the market. 
Use a paddle-shaped orangewood stick, the 
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A BABY’S DIET 


is all-important in his development 


by MARGARET LAINE 


HENEVER it is possible for a 

mother to feed her child as Nature 

has prescribed, it should always 
be done, and nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with this sacred duty and privilege. 
No artificial food, no matter how scientifi- 
cally and carefully it may be prepared, can 
altogether take the place of the food that the 
mother can supply. Not only will that 
natural food be easily digested, but it will 
build up a strong constitution in the child. 
When sickness comes, as it will come to all 
children sooner or later, the one who has had 
the advantage of natural feeding as an infant 
will—all other things being equal—stand a 
better chance of recovery than one who has 
been fed by artificial means. Also, it must be 
remembered that not even all mothers’ milk 
is of the same quality or strength. It is 
individual, like everything else in Nature 
and, provided that the nourishment she 
takes is correct in both quality and quantity, 
it will be automatically modified to suit the 
requirements of that one particular baby 
for which it is intended. 

Apart from the undoubted advantage to 
the baby which results from this natural 
method of feeding, the benefit to the mother 
herself is enormous. During pregnancy there 
is a greatly increased blood supply to the 
maternal organs. These organs, after the 
birth of the child, slowly return to their 
normal condition. This recovery is, however, 
a gradual one, taking about six weeks to 
accomplish, and is greatly assisted by the 
process of natural feeding (or lactation, as it 
is called). Without this stimulation, the 
congestion does not always disappear and 
may result in both unpleasant and danger- 
ous conditions in later life, for all inflamma- 
tory disorders, displacements, cysts, tumors 
and possibly even cancer have congestion as 
either a cause or an integral part of the 
disease. 

With this in mind, a mother will usually 
decide in favor of a natural diet for her baby, 
unless her state of health does not permit 
of such a possibility. When that is the case, 
the physician will assume the responsibility 


and give the necessary directions for artifi- 
cial feeding. 

Up to a few years ago, the usual! interval 
between meals for a new-born baby was two 


hours during the day and four hours during | 
the night, gradually increasing that time | 
until, at the age of about six months, there | 


would be an interval of four hours during the 
day also. Although many physicians are 
still recommending that those times be ad- 
hered to, the more modern method is to 
allow the feeding to be given only every four 
hours during the day and the same at night, 
until the baby sleeps well enough to permit 
one of those night feedings to be omitted, 
thus giving an uninterrupted sleeping period, 
to both mother and child, of eight hours. 
The times usually chosen, as being most 
suitable for feeding are six a.m., ten a.m., 
two p.m., six p.m., ten p.m., and two a.m, 
omitting the two a.m. meal as soon as 
possible. 

In certain cases, where the baby is not 
very robust or cannot take very much at a 
time, the meals may be given oftener, under 
the direction of the physician in charge. It is 
very essential, however, that the time de- 
cided upon should be strictly adhered to. 
Only by absolute regularity and punctuality 
in feeding—as in everything else that has to 
do with the management of a baby—can 
good digestion, robust health and a steady 
increase in weight be assured. Irregularity 
in this matter will result in indigestion and 
flatulence, wakefulness, fretfulness and many 
other undesirable symptoms. 


WHEN the time arrives for feeding, the 

baby should be taken up from his cot, 
whether he is awake or asleep, and made 
comfortable. He is then allowed to feed until 
satisfied, which will usually take about 
twenty minutes. As this time varies very 
much with different babies, no exact rule 
can be given. When he has finished, he 
should be laid gently back into his cot, 
placing him on the opposite side to that on 
which he lay before. On no account should 
he be rocked, either during the progress of 





SO EASY to keep 


menus always fresh and 
Inviting 

— with these tempting summer 
fruits on‘your pantry shelf! 


DEL MONTE 
APRICOTS 


Here's a treat—for any meal! 


A delicious, attractive dessert. 
A breakfast fruit that’s delight- 
fully cool and refreshing. A 
salad that’s wonderfully easy to 
serve—but mighty hard to resist! 


Just be sure they're DEL 
Monte Apricots! Selected, tree- 
ripened fruit, grown under DEL 
MONTE’s own watchful care. 
Prepared for your use in DEL 
MONTE’s Own modern canner- 
ies. One quality—the best—in 
every DEL MONTE can! 
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Peaches, too! You know how 
good they are—on any occasion! 

But have you tried them sliced? 

An extra convenience—hand- 
in-hand with tempting flavor. 
Ready for instant service—alone, 
or in dozens of easy dishes — 
shortcakes, salads, pies, pud- 
dings, etc. 

A delicious, handy fruit you'll 
never want to be without! 


DEL MONTE 
SLICED 
PEACHES 


Peels 


BRAND 


QUALITY | 


SLICED 
PEACHES 
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FIT BOTH FEET 
with 


MUKILBUT 


TRUVIEW—SHUFITR 


SHOES 


for 


CHILDREN 


All parents will instantly 
appreciate this HurlBUT inno- 
vation — just another of the 
advantages of HurlBUT over 











SEE them FIT 
and 


FIT BOTH FEET 


In addition to our tremen- 
dous range of 18! sizes 
and width combinations— 
the HurlBUT dealers now 
offer you this HurlBUT 
exclusive TRUVIEW 
SHUFITR— by which you 
can see the size and width 
each foot needs. 


No guess-work! And, fur- 
thermore these HurlBUT 
—Truview Shufitrs are 
perfect HurlBUT Shoes— 
your dealer will sell them 
to you if you wish. . 
Remember also the other 
HurlBUT features, not in ordi- 
nary shoes— 

Insulated against leather 

acids— 

Cushion Sole—no nails— 
All dealers sell HurlBUTS ar 
same cash prices — from $2.00 
to $6.00 accerding to sizes. 





The genuine is spelt HurlBUT 
—and made only by— 


The HurlBUT Co., Ltd. 
Preston, Ontario ,,y 













The Last House in the World 


Continued from page 23 


Santa Claus. Now if, 
instead of an airplane 
you'd use a sleigh like 
your husband Santa 
Claus does— 

Mrs. Santa Claus— 
How can I? We've 
only one and he needs 
it. My gracious! I’ve 
not—a scrap of breath 
left! (She has been 
clutching for her bonnet 
behind her back and the 
littlest pixie runs for- 
ward and puts it into 
her hand.) Thank you, 
my dear. I don’t want 
to look too bad when 
Santa Claus comes. 
We haven’t seen each 
other since yesterday, 
and he'll have been 
right around the 
world ! 

Man in Moon—l!I 
wish I had a sleigh to 
travel in. I get all 
puffed out; these pixies 
make me travel so fast. 

Mrs. Santa Claus— 
(Sinking into the chair, 
and holding her basket 
on her knees.) Why not get an airplane? 
They’re quite fast. Before airplanes were 
invented I never could come and meet 
Santa Claus like this. I had to wait at home 
and never hear a word about all his adven- 
tures until he got back! (She rummages in 
her basket.) But now I always come down 
and meet him at the very last house on his 
list, and bring him a bite of lunch to eat, 
and then ride home on the sleigh with him. 
(She produces a little lunch parcel.) It looksa 
little squashed (patting it into shape), but 
he'll enjoy it. This is the Last House, isn’t 
it? You’re sure he’s coming here? 

Man in Moon—Oh, yes, he’s coming here, 
all right. Look! Sssh! (He points first at 
the stockings, then at the children, and Mrs. 
Sanita Claus nods understandingly. She 
tiptoes across to the beds.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—The little lambs. I 
hope he comes soon. It’s nearly daylight 
and they'll be waking up. 

Man in Moon—(Yawning.) Yes, I want 
to go to bed. (He moves across to the other 
side of the window-siil.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I hope he’s saving 
something wonderful for them! (She 
straightens a coverlet and as she turns away, 
suddenly North Wind appears behind Man 
in the Moon, flapping his arms wildly. He 
is dressed in bright shreds of green, blue and 
silver, and red, that whirl about as he rushes 
hither and thither, and crying Whoooooeeeee! 
He darts over the window-sill into the room, 
nearly toppling Man in the Moon over back- 
ward and scattering the moon pixies. He 
grabs Mrs. Santa Claus round the waist and 
dances her across the stage. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Stop, stop, stop! Stop 
it, Isay. My gracious goodness! (staggering 
a little as he lets her go.) Who are you? 

North Wind (whirling excitedly)—I’m 
North Wind, and look at me! I’ve taken the 
colors of the northern lights! Don’t I look 
fine? Red! (lifting the shreds of color as he 
names them). Blue! Green! Orange! 





Hooray! (He makes a 
wild rush again, and 
everybody scurries oul | 
of his way. He leaps 
on to one of the beds 
and off again, pulling a 
coverlet on to the floor. 
Then with a rush he ts 
off through the window 
and away.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus 
(plumping into her 
chair)—Gracious! 
What a wild fellow! 
(Beryl is sitling up. The 
pixies have gathered 
round the feet of Man in | 
the Moon, huddling to- | 
gether. Man in the | 
Moon turns up his big 
yellow collar and shivers | 
then catches the eye of | 
Beryl, and stares at her.) | 

Beryl—Quick, Tony! 
Quick, look! 

Mrs. Santa Claus— 
There now, he’s 
wakened the children! 

Beryl—Tony, Tony, 
Tony! (Tony sits up.) 

Tony—What’s the 
matter? 

Beryl—Who are those people? 

Tony—Why, it’s only the moon. 

Man in Moon—Only the moon indeed! 
Let me tell you, young fellow, there’s just 
one moon in all the world, and it’s me! 

Mrs. Santa Claus (bustling from bed to 
bed)—Yes, and a very fine moon he is, too. 
But children, you must lie down again and 
go to sleep. It isn’t nearly time for you to 
waken. Lie down now, and go to sleep 
quickly before Santa Claus comes. 

Tony (jumping out of bed and running to 
the stockings)—Oh, has Santa come yet? 

Beryl (following)—Oh, has Santa Claus 
come? 

Tony (feeling the stockings)—No, not yet. 

Beryl (to Mrs. Santa Claus)—Please, who 
are you? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I'm Mrs. Santa Claus, 
dearie, but you must go back to bed or 
you'll catch cold. 

Beryl—And please, is he Moon? 

Tony—Why, we know him, Beryl. Of 
course he’s the Man in the Moon. (He gues 
across and shakes hands.) How do you do? 

Beryl (following)—And oh, Tony, look at 
all the dear little moonbeams. Oh, I think 
it is such fun having all you people come 
and visit us. Dear Mrs. Santa Claus! 
(She runs across and throws her arms around 
her.) 

Tony (tagging a moonbeam)—Tag you! 

(In a minute they are all playing tag around 


Mrs. Santa Claus and the furniture. Mrs. 
Santa Claus claps her hands.) 
Mrs. Santa Claus—Children! Children! 


Stop it at once! (They slop, abashed.) Now, 
Beryl and Tony, into your beds at once and 
the rest of you keep quiet so they can go to 
sleep. Santa Claus always likes children to 
be asleep when he comes. 

Beryl—But I don’t feel a bit sleepy, Mrs. 
Santa Claus. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—You will in a minute. 
I'll tell you a bedtime [Continued on page 48} | 
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The Last House in the World | 


The House at the End of the Street has 
been written for children’s Christmas enter- 
tainments. The action throughout has been 
kept as spontaneous and natural as possible 
so that the children on the stage will only 
have to do the things they like to do. The 
number of pixies and fairies can be varied— 
the moon pixies if necessary reduced to two, 
and the singing helped out by a chorus 
behind the scenes. Mayor rdéles, such as 


the Man in the Moon, North Wind, Mrs. | 
Santa Claus, and the Sand Man may be | 
taken by adults. Also, if desired, the scene | 
with Santa Claus may be left unrehearsed, 

rehearsals carrying on from his ‘‘good-by 

everybody”’ to the close of the curtain, and 

the real Santa Claus putting in his appear- 

ance at the right moment on the actual 

night of the performance. 
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HOW TO 


SAVE 
50 


a year On 


your food 


Women tell us that they save more 
than $50 a year on food by using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. They say it’s won- 
derful for making expensive foods go 
far. They say that left-overs of meat, 
vegetables or fruits can be made into 
new, delicious healthful dishes with 
Knox. And there are scores of such 
dishes to prepare — all easy! 








Knox being real gelatine and free from 
sugar, flavoring or coloring matter, 
combines ideally with other foods and 
permits wide versatility. Each salad... 
each dessert has its own good taste! And 
besides saving you money on other foods, 
Knox Gelatine is surprisingly econom- 
ical in itself. Each package contains 
enough gelatine to prepare four differ- 
ent dishes for four separate meals, six 
generous servings each. Send for the 
famous Knox book, “Food Economy’”’. 
Other recipes in every Knox package. 
For your holiday dessert, the whole 
family will love 


Thanksgiving Pudding 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\%*cup cold water 1 cup cream or evap- 
1% cups prune juice orated milk 
% cup sugar ™% cup prunes 
1 square chocolate or % cup pecans 
3 tablespoonfuls cocoa Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five min- 
utes. Drain juice from cooked prunes. Heat 
with sugar, chocolate, six cloves and three- 
inch stick cinnamon. Strain, add soaked 
gelatine and cool. As it thickens, beat well 
and add cream or evaporated milk whipped 
very stiff, chopped prunes and nuts. Turn 
into wet mold. Unmold, garnish with whole 
nut meats and stuffed prunes and serve with 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. 


KNOX 


ts the real 
GELATINE 





KNOX GELATINE, eS 
Dept. C., 140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. 


Please mail me, FREE, your two books, “Dainty 
Desserts and Salads” and ‘‘Food Economy”. 
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she saw clearly what a dangerous thing that | 


would have been. 


HE went round the dinner table, arrang- 

ing the name cards for what she called 
Jill’s party. There were eight of them, and 
the bridge tables were ready on the upper 
verandah, for two fours afterward. Fenella 
hummed a little tune to herself, putting 
Jill’s name next to Gilbert’s. What fun if 
she could make a match between them! 
The others of the party were the Valentines, 
and Sir Raymond. Alistair did not like Sir 
Raymond, but he dined with them quite a 
lot, for all that. He had a way of insinuating 
himself into any dinner party he wanted to 
come to, so that in the end he came whether 
one wanted him or not. 

The eighth was John Lane, down for a 
short spell from his lonely jungle, dazzled 
as usual with the gaieties of Rangoon, his 
adoration for Fenella. It was rather mean 
of her, she knew, but she could not help 
encouraging him just a little. It was fun 
to have someone to run around. 

She had intended wearing the black 
chiffon dress, but when she took it out of 
the cupboard she found she could not bear 
the sight of it. It reminded her of that 
awful week she had been through and 
wanted to forget for ever. She stuffed it 
back into the cupboard again, and put on 
her old white lace frock. Everybody had 
seen her wear it fifty times before, but she 
did not care. 

Jill arrived early, wearing what looked 


like a Paris creation and carrying a bundle | 


under her arm. Jill, flushed and animated, 
was looking very pretty in those days. 


Fenella thought, “‘Gilbert can’t help noticing | 


her tonight.” 

The bundle was old clothes for Mrs. 
Morency and Dollie. 

“No, Alistair, you must on no account 
open it. It contains most private pieces. 


I meant to take them along myself this | 


evening, but now that I am a working 
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Rid your kitchen of that 
“Old Range” Nightmare! 


TOP worrying yourself wild over that 
hateful old stove—make your kitchen 
a joyful place in which to work ! 


You'll find your heart's desire in a Beach 
Range. Reliable cooking results—quick 
heat—beautiful—easy to keep clean. 
And “in-built” quality that gives you 
greater dollar for dollar value. 


Beach makes a cooking range to suit you. 
For Gas, Electricity, Coal or Wood, and 
Heaters also. Fill in the coupon below 
so we can tell you about them—and the 
dealers where they may be inspected. 


We also make Furnaces and Electric 
Water Heaters. Tell us about your heating 
problems—the advice of our Heating 
Engineers is yours free and without 
obligation. 





woman I have so little time. So I thought, | 
as she lives near here, you’d run in with 
them in the morning. Fenella. I rang her | 
up and told her you probably would. She | 
sounded rather queer on the telephone. I 
do hope she isn’t going to poison herself, 
though I shall feel most sympathetic if she | 
poisons Dollie.” 

“Don’t talk to Fenella about the Morency 
family,”’ Alistair said. ‘‘I found her in tears 
when I got back on Monday. She had been 
to see them, and the visit was nearly fatal. 
I've been going into the possibility of 
getting up a subscription at the club to 
send them all home. That is what really 
should be done. It’s a bad thing to have 
penniless white folk hanging about the East. 
Puts them in the way of temptation.” 

“I’m sure that poor thing has never had 
any temptation or she would have suc- 
cumbed to it at sight, and I’d be the last 
to blame her.” 

The others arrived. Sir Raymond, large 
and froglike in the only limousine in 
Rangoon; May Valentine with her husband, 
a quiet man who left it all to his wife; and 
an young John Lane, shy, very anxious to 
please, a little overawed by Alistair, quite 
unable to keep his eyes off Fenella. 








“I Must See 
That Marvellous NEW 


BEACH Electric RANGE 
which, like all other BEACH RANGES, 


makes no mistakes 
and cooks to perfection” 


Beauty, utility, convenience, perfect cooking, trouble-free 

operation, durability, and economy are achieved in this new 

creation by Beach, to an extent that is truly remarkable. 

A range side table, cooking units, oven, In-a-Drawer broiler, 

utensil storage, all arranged in one cabinet. You should see 
it in colors. Send for circular giving complete details, 


BEALH 


Gas, Electric, Coal and Wood Ranges, Furnaces, Electric Water Heaters, Etc. 
Executive Office and Plant: OTTAWA, Canada. Visitors welcome to inspect Plant. 





BEACH ELECTRIC CONSOLE 
MODEL E44A 


With the speediest cooking burners 
consuming the least amount of current. 





“Tue party was a success from the start. 
Everyone was in the highest spirits, and 
Alistair in one of his boyish moods when 
everything turned out a joke. A feeling of 
utter well-being crept over Fenella. She 
was very much in love with her husband, 
and her worst troubles had suddenly melted 
away like a morning mist. She owed Sir 
Raymond money, to be sure, but quite 
unofficially. Nobody need ever know a thing 
about that, and he was being niceness itself 


over it. He did not try to kiss her, or hold Branches: HALIFAX TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 2 
her hand. There was no hint of that nm «oa an ts a Se ae es oF ee ae anon an ee Ue ae eeu “a sta ee Ge a en ae a ee a a mn nae 
possessive flirtatiousness that had come BEACH FOUNDRY LIMITED, Dept. A2, Ottawa, Ontario. iat Nita Wr 


over Maurice when she owed him money. Send free and without obligation, details of the Beach Range best suited to my home. 


Fenella leaned back in her chair, eating 
chocolates and listening to them all, thinking 


‘My home, my dinner party, my husband.” Kind of fuel I use: 
ADDRESS ......00- Coceccecceccccccce erecce Ccceccccece 


Also send details of Beach Electric Water Heaters 
Should you find it inconvenient to secure your Beach Range, Furnace or Electric Water Heater locally, tell us. We shall see that you are supplied. 


Guns ILY the name Wa Lee caught 
her attention. Sir Raymond said, 
“I hear Wa Lee made a pretty penny at 
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The secret of 
keeping fresh 
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The great secret of feeling 
fresh is to keep the mouth fresh. 
The cool flavor of WRIGLEY’S 
refreshes the mouth. It removes 
all trace of eating, 









Sandwich RECIPES 


MIXED SANDWICH — Mix 
equal portions of Paris Paté, 
broiled bacon, celery. Add 
teaspoon minced green pep- 
per and few drops vinegar. 
Spread. Lay lettuce shreds 
across the top slice. When 
serving add slice of tomato 
with mayonnaise. 


The Sandwich Delicacy 
for all occasions 
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Does Your | 
Child’s Health 


Worry You? 


It doesn’t matter how much 
food you are giving your little 
one if the child is not healthy 
and ha an ing as it 
eu We growing 
Children need nourishment that 
they can assimilate and which 
will supply just those food in- 
gredients necessary to growth 
and development. 

Results in thousands of cases 
have proved that Virol is a won- 
d health builder during the 
critical years of infancy and the 
school age. Furthermore the 
benefits last—Virol builds for life. 


ir 


Builds Strong Lovely Children 
AA2 
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the feeding or at any other time, and for this 
reason the mother should refrain from seat- 
ing herself in a rocker during the time she 
holds the baby in her arms. 

The breasts should be used alternately, 
the nipples being carefully washed with 
boracic lotion and dried, both before and 
after each feeding. If they show any symp- 
toms of tenderness they should also be 
bathed with a spirit lotion, such as Eau de 
Cologne. Should they become actually sore, 
a shield may have to be used for a short time, 
but this seldom happens if they have been 
given the proper care beforehand. For 
several months before the birth they should 
have been bathed daily with this spirit 
lotion, so that the skin may have become 
thoroughly toughened and not easily in- 
jured. If the attending physician should 


order a softening mixture, such as glycerine 
and boracic, to be used for the tenderness 
of the nipples, he should be informed that 
the spirit mixture has already been used, as 
the one method of treatment will in a mea- 
sure counteract the effect of the other. Some 
authorities prefer one method and some 
prefer the other, but they cannot both be 
used on the same patient with satisfactory 
results. The writer, after many years of 
experience, is in favor of the hardening 
process. 

A nursing mother should take care that 
she does not expose her breasts to cold and 
should use warm water for bathing them. 
Her diet is also an important factor. For- 
merly it was thought unwise for vegetables 
or fruit to be taken as they were supposed to 
cause flatulence in the baby, That idea has 
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proved to be quite an erroneous one and the 
modern physician will not only allow but 
instruct the mother to use a very large 
amount of such articles in her diet. A large 
quantity of liquid should also be taken. If 
the milk is plentiful but not very satisfying, 
milk should be taken in abundance, as well 
as other nourishing articles of diet, but if it 
is at all deficient in quantity, a large amount 
of water should be taken. 

It is of much importance that the mother 
should take no kind of drug during this 
period, or the baby will undoubtedly partake 
of it—often to his detriment. In many cases 
the craving for alcohol has, it is thought, 
been caused by imbibing a certain amount 
of it through the mother’s milk, owing to her 
desire for such stimulation. 


The Women Men Forget 


He put his arms round her, tenderly. 

“Bless your darling soft heart. We must 
see what we can do for them. Darling, 
don’t cry like this. I shan’t dare to go 
away and leave you again.” 

He.kissed her again and again. Fenella 
thought, “I’d better have all the kisses I 
can now, because afterward he probably 
won’t feel so generous.” 

She snuggled against him, drinking in the 
comfort of it, her eyes shut. Then: “Go 
and have your bath and I’ll order breakfast,” 
she whispered, ‘‘and we'll talk after.” 


AUSTAIR splashed in his bath, singing 
gleefully, glad to be home. Fenella 
dressed, and wandered restlessly about the 
verandah. In another hour it would all be 
over, and she would have confessed and 
know the worst. She felt cold, sick and 
frightened. What a fool she had been! 

The butler brought the morning letters 
on a silver tray. Fenella took them with a 
sinking heart. Only more bills. One 
envelope bore Madame Alinette’s name in 
blue print on the flap. She opened it first 
and read it, biting her lips. 

The business had changed hands 
unexpectedly, and Madame Alinette had, 
regretfully, to ask Mrs. Farquhar to settle 
the enclosed little account immediately, as 
they wished to square everything before 
giving up the premises. So much for her 
promise not to press, thought Fenella 
drearily, but it did not seem to matter 
much now. She would show the letter to 
Alistair when she told him, and throw 
herself on his mercy. He loved her, and he 
would probably forgive her, though she 
knew he could not afford to pay out large 
sums like this again and again. But there 
would never be an again. 

There was another envelope for her, the 
address typewritten, a large, heavy, square 
envelope. And now she saw that it had not 
come by post but must have been given in 
by hand. She picked it up and opened it. 

Inside was two thousand rupees in 
hundred rupee notes. 

Fenella stood very still staring at it. She 
called the butler. 

“Who brought this?” 

“Postman say somebody give it to him at 
gate, mem sahib, to give mem sahib.” 

“All right. You can go.” 

She stuffed the notes hastily into her 
bureau and locked the drawer. She was 
saved. She need not tell Alistair anything. 
Of course, she knew where it had come 
from. Sir Raymond had chosen this way of 
helping her out, and of doing it so that she 
need not feel under any obligation to him. 
She could have cried with relief. It was 
possible to take the money this way. And 
she would save and save until she could pay 
it back to him. 

Alistair found her in the highest spirits at 
breakfast. They wandered round the garden 
together before he went to office, like two 
children, their arms entwined. They planned 
new flower beds, and gave sugar to the 
horses, and laughed at nothing in particular, 
after the manner of lovers. Only for one 
instant did the clouds gather. 


Continued from page 20 


Alistair said, just before he departed, 

“By the way, did that old rascal Wa Lee 
show up at all over the week end?” 

Fenella hesitated the fraction of a second. 
Then, “Yes,’’ she said. ‘He came and 
asked whether you were here or not. I told 
him you were away.” 

“Good. I’ve got a nice surprise in store 
for him. Indeed I think I can safely say 
we have cooked his goose.” 

He went off, laughing. Fenella shivered, 
as if a cloud had suddenly come between 
her and the sun. She thought, “What a 
good thing I didn’t have anything to do 
with that affair. I easily might, if he had 
telephoned. I wonder what Alistair has 
found out?” 

She went upstairs. Stupid of her to have 
made herself so miserable for so long, 
worrying herself half sick. Something always 
turned up, and things always came right, if 
only you hung on and kept your head. It 
was dear of Sir Raymond to think of this 
way of doing it. Of course, it was the only 
possible way. But she had never given him 
credit for being quite so nice. 

She went down to Madame Alinette’s to 
pay her debt there, and found Jill installed. 

“I’m taking it over at once. I say, 
Fenella, isn’t it fun? I’m going to have it 
all repainted and done up regardless of 
expense, for I know I can make it pay. 
You all say I’ve got taste. Well, that’s 
what I’m going to sell. Some of my own 
good ideas. I’ve taken a whole squad of 
dhursees and we're starting right away. 
Lady C. has promised to get some things 
from me to start me off. Everyone has been 
perfectly ripping,” 

“Then do I pay what I owed to Madame 
Alinette to you?” 

“‘As a matter of fact, seeing your name on 
the books, I took that debt over. I knew it 
would be all right, and I thought you 
looked rather worried, losing at the races 
the other day. Are you sure it’s quite 
convenient? I can easily wait.” 

“Let me get rid of the horrid thing.” She 
counted out five one-hundred rupee notes. 
“It was a wicked extravagance and I had 
no business to do it. There. Thank goodness 
for that!” 

She thought, as she drove home, that Jill 
must have found a gold mine somewhere. 
She busied herself about the house, feeling 
wonderfully carefree and happy. Never 
again, she told herself. Never again. She 
put the three hundred and fifty rupees 
over from the two thousand after she had 
squared all her debts, in her cash box, and 
locked it up. It was the beginning of the 
fund to repay Sir Raymond. 

She lunched off omelet and salad, and 
went, before resting, down the road to 
enquire after the Morency baby. It was, 
its mother said, a little better. It struck 
Fenella that there was a change in Mrs. 
Morency herself. She seemed distrait and a 
trifle defiant. 

“He’s got to get away somehow, and I’m 
going to take him, too, no matter how I 
have to do it. He's got the right to his 
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chance the same as everybody else. Look 
at Dollie there, through at the elbows again. 
I’m sure I don’t know how I've carried on 
all these years. No one could blame me 
now, not for whatever I did, after what 
I’ve been through.” 

She seemed so strange in her manner 
that Fenella rang up Jill after tea and told 
her. 

“We ought to keep an eye on her. She's 
very queer today.” 

Down the telephone Jill’s voice was a 
trifle distrait. She was finding it hard to 
think of anything but her newly acquired 
business. 

“I forgot to tell you. I went in to see her 
last night and she asked me to change a 
hundred-rupee note for her. I thought it 
strange at the time. Do you suppose she’s 
robbed a till? I wouldn’t blame her, poor 
thing.” 

“Perhaps her people have relented and 
sent her something. Or his people. At any 
rate I promised I’d try and find some 
clothes for her and Dollie. If you have 
anything, send it along.” 

Jill promised and was just going to ring 
off, when Fenella remembered her promise 
to plan a dinner party with Gilbert Cheney 
there, and they fixed it up for one night 
that week. Alistair had already got Gilbert. 

“Nice of you, Fenella,” Jill laughed 
quietly. “But useless. My tragedy in life 
has always been that I set a line for salmon 
and catch conger eels, dear.” 

Alistair came home early and they played 
nine holes of golf together. Sir Raymond 
was in the clubhouse when they got back, 
and Fenella awaited her opportunity when 
Alistair was out of the way, changing, and 
went up to him. 

“I know it was you, and I’m immensely 
grateful. I shall pay it back soon.” 

He looked at her, a twinkle in his eyes. 
His hand closed for one moment over hers. 

“TI haven’t the vaguest idea what you are 
talking about, but whatever it is, I am glad 
you have decided it is I to whom you are 
immensely grateful. All I have done is to 
point out where you can always find a 
friend if you want one.” 

It was unfortunate that Alistair chose 
the very moment she was giving Sir 
Raymond’s arm a grateful squeeze, to 
emerge from the changing room. Alistair 
was quite disagreeable about it on the way 
home. 

“I don’t like to see you encouraging him 
to flirt with you. He has a pretty rotten 
reputation with women.” 

She slipped her hand into his. “I wasn’t 
flirting, dear.” 

“Well, it looked mighty like it.” 

No. It clearly would not have done to 
borrow the money from Sir Raymond openly. 
He had chosen the only possible course of 
helping her. An anonymous friend might 
happen to any good-looking girl in the hour 
of need, Fenella comforted herself. It was 
quite different to taking money from a man. 
What a good thing she had not got involved 
with the Chinaman! Now that it was over, 
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Anxiety did not suit her, she said, her 
mouth a little grim. 
“Never again!” 


HEN she got down to breakfast, 

Fenella saw the bundle of garments 
that Jill had brought for Mrs. Morency, 
lying abandoned on a chair on the verandah. 
When Alistair had at last departed for 
office, she went upstairs and looked out a 
few things to add of her own. An old 
sweater, a tweed skirt, a white felt hat. The 
hat would do for Dollie, who did not seem 
to possess such a thing and always went 
about in a battered old solar topee. 

The morning was cool and pleasant for 
that time of year, and as it was not far 
down the road to the Morency bungalow, 
Fenella decided to walk instead of waiting 
until the car came back. 

As she made her way up the dusty 
approach, the atmosphere seemed unusually 
peaceful. Within, the house seemed dustier 
and more neglected than ever, and the 
ragged curtains flapped drearily, faded in 
streaks by the sun. 

Fenella called once or twice, but nobody 
came. So she went upstairs. There were 
usually a multitude of sounds in that house, 
of Dollie coughing or drumming her heels 
on the side of the table, or bathwater 
splashing, or the cry of the little baby. 
Today, nothing but the tick-tick-tick of the 
lizards upon the ceiling broke the stillness. 

The bedroom was empty. A string across 
one corner flew a dirty towel like a signal of 
distress. There was dirty water in a basin 
beside a melting cake of soap. Fenella stood 
in the doorway bewildered. 

She called again. The native boy came 
running in, 

“‘Missis gone away.” 

Fenella stared at him. He was a small, 
cheerful, dilapidated man, clad in a white 
dhoti, wearing a large white puggarree on 
his head. 

“Taking all box, all trunk, gone away. 
Never coming back any more. Missis 
paying all servants wages,”’ said Ramas- 
awmy, the surprise of that event not yet 
dimmed. ‘‘Missis paying also dhobi.” 

“But you mean to say they have gone to 
England?” 

Ramasawmy looked vague. No one had 
said where they were going, but he fancied 
it was on a big steamer. His eyes fastened 
themselves lovingly on the bundle under 
Fenella’s arm. 

She gave it to him and went home. She 
rang up Jill at once. Jill was very busy, 
very important. ‘My dear, the shop is full 
of customers. I can’t stay a minute.” 

When Fenella told her the news, she 
whistled. 

“She must have had a windfall of some 
sort. I thought it odd when she gave me 
that hundred-rupee note to change. Well, 
all I can say is, thank goodness. But she 
might have told me. I’ve taken quite a lot 
of trouble to help her.” 

“Perhaps she’ll write.” 

“T’ll expect that when J see the envelope. 
Still, I’m glad she’s out of it, though I 
doubt if she gets the baby home alive, poor 
soul.” 

Fenella put Mrs. Morency out of her 
mind and busied herself with her house. 
She wondered whether John Lane would be 
at the moonlight picnic—that night. Of 
course, she wasn’t in the least in love with 
John. Still, it was rather fun. She thought, 
“Funny how Alistair suspects Sir Raymond 
who has certainly never tried to flirt with 
me, although he rather clings to one when 
dancing, as if he were a drowning man and 
I his straw; but he never seems to notice 
John’s marked attentions.” 

She laughed softly to herself. After all, 
there was really nothing in it. It was just 


rather fun. 


GHE drove out to the Country Club alone 
with Alistair. She was glad they had 
arranged not to have a party for the picnic. 
It was such fun doing things together. 
Alistair was still in the highest spirits. 
Fenella thought, “Tonight is one of my 
good nights. Something I shall always 
remember.” She looked at his profile out- 


lined against the sky, and her love for him 
made her heart ache. A full moon hung 
like a tangerine orange among the palms. 
Over the rice fields a night-jar gave its 
queer, craking call. Stars hung, large and 
bright, among the palms, like decorations 
upon a Christmas tree. 

“We've settled old Wa Lee all right.” 
Alistair drove with one hand, and held her 
hand with the other. ‘Those walnuts went 
along to his place this afternoon. There is a 
party watching them like a lynx, and 
tonight we are practically bound to catch 
him red-handed. It’s a good thing for me 
having landed this. Means promotion, my 
love.” 

She nestled against him. She did not 
want to think about Wa Lee. The garden 
of the Country Club was lit with colored 
lanterns. A band played on the verandah. 

Afterwards, as they were driving back 
home together, she realized how much 
Alistair loved her. She knew by his voice 
that he loved her dearly that night. He 
was all her own. He left the car standing 
under the porch, and picking Fenella up in 
his arms, he carried her upstairs. 

“T shall brush your hair for you,’ he 
whispered. 

He put her down on the wide stool in 
front of her dressing table and pulled the 
pins out of her hair. It fell in a shower 
about her shoulders, and he laid down the 
brush and buried his face in it. 

“TI do love you so.” 

“And your mother never wanted us to 
marry,” she whispered, triumphantly. 

“She didn’t understand. She’ll be quite 
different when she understands how things 
have turned out. No two people could be 
happier than we are, you sweet. Some day 
we shall have a little daughter with long 
hair hanging down her back, just like you.” 

“Oh, no. A little boy with goldy brown 
hair and a dimple in his chin.” 

They wrangled amiably about that, while 
he brushed out her hair. He found her 
slippers and put them on clumsily, his 
darling fingers all thumbs. 

“I’m not a good lady’s maid but very 
willing.” He kissed her. ‘Go to bed, my 
beautiful.’’ He wrapped her rose silk kimono 
round her. After he had gone, she sat for 
some time, looking at her own reflection in 
the mirror, with her elbows on the dressing 
table. Why, she wondered, did people talk 
so much about the difficulties of marriage? 
There were none to speak of. It was all fun. 

Alistair came in, the coat of his pyjamas 
open at the neck, his hair pleasantly ruffled. 

“Not in bed yet, Mrs. Farquhar.” 

He picked her up in his arms. As he 
reached the bedside and bent to kiss her 
there, a voice came from without. 

‘Sahib! Sahib!” ’ 

The Durwan stood there, lantern in hand. 

“Someone to speak with the Sahib at 
once.” 

Alistair put on his dressing gown and 
went out. 

Sudden panic she could not explain had 
seized Fenella. She got out of bed again, 
and crossing the floor barefoot, looked out 
through the curtains that hung across the 
doorway. The watchman had put his lamp 
on the verandah table. In the sky the 
dawn was paling, the stars growing fainter. 
Outlined against the grey of the morning 
stood Wa Lee, his hands tucked in the 
sleeves of his coat, imperturbable as an 
ivory figure on a Chinese screen. 

Alistair asked sternly, “What do you 
want?” 

“Wantee speak with you. Velly ulgent. 
I coming here tlee times tonight. You not 
at home.” 

“It’s useless your coming to see me, Wa 
Lee. I can do n&thing for you. We've found 
out what we wanted to know, and the law 
must take its course. You will do yourself 
only harm by coming here like this.” 

The Chinaman stood motionless, but he 
drew himself up, so that in the grey of the 
morning he seemed suddenly to become 
bigger. The light from the watchman’s 
lamp threw his shadow enormous across the 
ceiling. 

“I’ve warned you before what would 
happen if you went in for this sort of thing, 
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not Sick 


4lhe 


just tired” 


—_ plans a full day but is weary by 
noon. Evening finds her longing 
for bed. It isn't laziness, but malaise. 
That is the doctor’s name for the 
mental and physical fag that robs one 
of all ambition. 

And it’s usually due to a condition 
so easy to control. 

Too much acid in the system low- 
ers your vitality. The least exertion 
brings on a headache, or else you 
are constantly catching cold. No 
appetite for food; what you do eat 
sours in the stomach. Bowels are 
sluggish, and the breath may be bad. 
Those are the signs that you require 
more alkali than is provided by the 
food you are eating. 

Doctors joanaek advise taking 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia to remedy 
this condition. It does not take long 
to restore a proper alkaline balance 
this way, for it is an alkaline, and 
neutralizes many times its volume in 
acid. It’s the scientific way—the 
physician’s way—of doing what 
might require weeks or months of 
dieting. 

Important: The remarkable results 
of this alkaline treatment aren't 
promised for all forms of magnesia, 
or every re which may have 
been labeled ‘Milk of Magnesia.”’ 
Get the prescriptional product known 
as Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, which 
offers magnesia in ect colloidal 
suspension. (Made in Canada.) 


PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 





the races last Saturday. There is a rumor 
going around that he backed May Day, the 
old devil, just enough to put folks off the 
scent of his little game, and then lammed a 
whole packet of money on the winner, and 
saw to it May Day was dished. I was 
surprised the Stewards didn’t order an 
enquiry.” 

Fenella wished they would not talk about 
that disastrous Saturday. The very mention 
of these names gave her the creeps. Alistair 
laughed. 

“Well, I rather think we’ve cooked Wa 
Lee’s goose after all.” 

Fenella leaned forward, elbows on the 
table. Alistair was talking about his up- 
country trip. 

“I had an amazing piece of luck. You 
know this opium case I’ve been on. Well, 
I was looking around, trying to find how 
the stuff was coming into Rangoon. I 
struck several false trails, as no doubt I 
was intended to. Then, when I had given 
up hope, I stumbled upon the missing link.” 

The general conversation died down. 
They were all listening to Alistair. 

“We were watching river cargo boats 
from—well, from information received. 
Phew, the stink of durian, ngapee, and goat! 
I can’t get rid of it. We never found a 
thing, and all the loading notices seemed to 
be in order. I couldn’t spot anything con- 
signed to Wa Lee, and I was just clearing 
out, when a string of coolies appeared and 
began to load sacks. 

“I went along and had a look. There 
were walnuts inside. The cargo was con- 
signed to one of the Rangoon firms Wa Lee 
is unofficially connected with, though he 
would probably swear he isn’t. Well, the 
walnuts seemed all right, and I was just 
clearing off, disheartened, when one of the 
sacks split a little, and some of the nuts 
fell out into the road. A coolie picked them 
up, broke one and started to eat it. Then 
he began to cough and spit and make 
faces, and threw the others away. I got 
hold of them. They were split down the 
centre and had been glued together again. 
The insides of three of them were full of 
opium. There’s staff work for you.” 

Alistair paused, and bending forward, lit a 
cigarette from the small silver charcoal 
brazier the servant handed to him. 


*‘Now all we’ve got to do is keep our eye 
on it, when it arrives this end,” he con- 
tinued, when the servant had gone again. 
“I can teil you, we aren’t jetting those 
precious walnuts out of our sight. With 
any luck we shall find out the inner workings 
of one of those unofficial businesses whereby 
Mr. Wa Lee gets his vast wealth, and the 
venerable gentleman will find himself in for a 
long spell of compulsory retirement.” 

Sir Raymond said, “Good work, that. 
He’ll be around offering you one hundred 
thousand rupees bribe, and the ruby out 
of the Burmese king’s crown which was lost 
thirty years ago, no doubt, after this.” 

“‘He came when I was away, and asked 
Fenella whether I was back yet. I expect 
that’s what he was after. It’s a great piece 
of luck. At one time I thought the whole 
thing would fall through for lack of definite 
evidence.” 

The roses, the silver candlesticks, and the 
crystal dishes all swam in a sudden blur 
before Fenella’s eyes. She felt cold. Wa 
Lee was going to be caught out after all, so 
that if she had taken the money, which 
she so nearly had done, the whole thing 
would have come out. Dimly she saw what 
it would have meant. Disgrace for Alistair. 
probably dismissal from the Burma Police, 
He would never have got over it. He would 
never, never have forgiven her. She could 
not imagine, now, why she had ever for one 
minute: contemplated such a thing. Of 
course it was unspeakable. Supposing, when 
he stood his trial, Wa Lee told about her 
conversation with him? 

With an effort she pulled herself together. 
There was no need to be frightened. She 
had done nothing, and Wa Lee hadn’t a 
single scrap of evidence against her. Even 
if he did talk about it, it would be his word 
against hers. But, of course, he could not 
possibly talk. He would merely be giving 
himself away as having tried to bribe a 


police officer, and that of itself was another | 
offense. 

She breathed freely. Over the table Sir 
Raymond looked at her anxiously and said 
something aside to Alistair. 

“Fenny, are you all right?” 

Alistair’s boyish face peered at her 
through the table decorations. 

“Of course. Why ever, darling?” 

“You’ve gone so white.” | 

They all scanned her, and said she had 
gone white, and asked her was she sure she | 
hadn’t got a touch of sun. And had she | 
any fever or a headache. 

“If you ate sardine sandwiches at the 
Club, that might account for it,” Sir 
Raymond suggested. “Last time I ate 
sardine sandwiches—”’ 

He coughed, sparing them details. 

Their scrutiny had made Fenella’s cheeks 
burn with more than their ordinary color, 
so when she repeated she was all right, they 
believed her this time. John Lane whispered 
anxiously, 

“You're quite fit, aren’t you? I couldn’t 
bear you to be ill, you know,” and then 
relapsed into silence, startled at his own 
daring. 

Fenella threw herself with redoubled 
energy into the party. What a fool she had 
been almost to give herself away like that. 
It was stupid to feel frightened and cold 
and sick. After all, she had done nothing 
wrong. 

But all that evening, as she played bridge 
and laughed and joked with the others, the 
thought would keep returning to her, “If 
Wa Lee had rung up that morning, I might 
easily have said yes. I almost certainly 
would have said yes.” 

And she shivered, appalled at the 
narrowness of her escape from disaster. 

Now they were all going away. Young 
John, holding her hand rather longer than 
necessary, stammering his thanks. “It’s 
been marvellous, Mrs. Farquhar. You don’t 
know what it’s like, coming here after the 
jungle.” 

He was a dear, John. He seemed so 
young, yet she knew he was really six years 
her senior. She wished he was stationed in 
Rangoon, then one could see something of 
Kim. She said as much, and he glowed with 
pleasure as he departed in his two-seater, 
which would only start unpushed if it 
happened to be on a slope. 

Jill remained behind until the others had 
gone, and kissed Fenella, which surprised 
Fenella a little, for Jill was no kisser. 

“A lovely party,” she said. “I enjoyed it 
so much.” 

“I do hope you got on all right.” 

“Charmingly. But it’s no go, darling. 
I’m not his sort. I think he hates com- 
petent women. When I told him I had 
bought Madame Alinette’s business, he 
positively curled. Really nice men still 
think women should be flowers in life’s 
drawing-room.” 

It did not look too hopeful, Fenella 
mused. Otherwise Gilbert would have 
offered to drive her home. She said as much 
to Alistair as they went to bed, their arms 
entwined. The watchman turned out the 
lights and arranged himself with his lamp, 
his stick, and his holy book, at the foot of 
the stairs for the night. 

“Little matchmaker,” Alistair teased. 
“‘Why do you want to enslave poor Gilbert? 
I daresay he prefers being a bachelor.” 

“Men are better married.” 

“T certainly am,” he whispered, kissing 
her swiftly. 

“Oh, Alistair, you really can say that?” 

He looked at her. “Silly billy. What do 
you think?” 

“You do love me, even though I am not a 
very competent wife—in many ways?” 

She almost confessed to him on the spot. 
After all, she had done nothing. If it had 
not been for the two thousand rupees she 
owed Sir Raymond, she would have told 
him the whole story then. 

But she did not want that to come out. 
Not just yet. Not until she had paid it 
back. She brushed out her hair and looked 
at her own face a trifle anxiously in the 
glass. She certainly did look a little pale. 
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How would you like an extra servant 
who would quickly and efficiently per- 
form the most unpleasant of all house- 
hold tasks... for a few cents a week? 

That’s just what Sani-Flush will do for 
you. In place of scrubbing toilet bowls, 
sprinkle in a little of this antiseptic, 
cleansing powder, follow the directions 
on the can, flush, and the job is done. 
The bowl is spotless. All odors are elimi- 
nated, all germs killed. And Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware stores, 
35c. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 
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HER HUSBAND 
TEASED HER 


But not for long! 


“T started taking Kruschen Salts for 
biliousness, and for the last two years 
I have been perfectly free from an 
attack. Now I continue to take them, 
as I find they keep me in perfect health. 
My husband used to joke about me 
taking Kruschen Salts; now he takes 
them himself, so do my children. My 
sincere thanks.”—Mrs. G. P. 

When your gastric or digestive juices 
refuse to flow, your food, instead of 
becoming absorbed into your system, 
simply collects and ferments inside you, 
producing harmful acids and gases 
which give rise to biliousness, heart- 
burn and flatulence. 

Kruschen is a combination of six 
mineral salts, which goes right to the 
root of the trouble. It first stimulates 
the flow of gastric and other juices to 
aid digestion, and then ensures com- 
plete, regular and unfailing elimination 
of waste matter every day. And that 
means a blessed end to biliousness, and 
a renewed and whole-hearted enjoyment 
of your food without the slightest fear 
of having to pay the old painful penalty. 








Capitalize Your Spare Time! 
Devote it to our pleasant and profitable work. 
Write for full particulars. 
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North Wind leaps from the window, but all 
the snowflakes, as well as the children are fast 
asleep. The bells stop, and the next minute 
Santa Claus comes down the chimney.) 


Santa Claus—So here you are, my dear! 
I was afraid you’d grow tired waiting for 
me. Such an evening as I’ve had! Just one 
accident after another! Come, help me fill 
these stockings, will you? Beryl and Tony, 
yes, Beryl and Tony, I have all they wanted. 
(They begin to stuff the toys into the stockings 
while Santa Claus talks.) First of all I got 
tangled up in all these new-fangled radio 
«vires. Then, if you please, I met a salesman 
sitting on top of his chimney wanting to 
know if I wouldn’t rather buy an auto- 
mobile horn than keep on with my old 
sleighbells!' Then, in another house, while 
I was downstairs, a crowd of cats came and 
frightened the reindeer, and I had a terrible 
time calling them back—they’d started for 
home without us! And down in Africa 
they’ve had a heat spell and there wasn’t 
any snow even on the top of the mountains. 
That's not very good going for a sleigh! 
And you remember little Tommy Baker— 
the one we had the wire about, saying he 
had a baby sister? Well, there must have 
been some mistake, for when I got there, 
I found it wasn’t one sister but two! 
Twins!—There were their two little socks 
hanging up beside Tommy’s—he’d put them 
up for them!. There we are. Now is that 
everybody? No one forgotten? 


(He sees the snow fairies, all asleep, and 
that reminds him.) I’ve left their snow 
apples all around the roof—they’ll see them 


as soon as they go out. And North Wind! 
I haven’t seen him all evening. Has he 
been good? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Well—almost— 

Santa Claus—We'll string him up some 
icicles, and leave a fat black bouncing cloud 
for him. Let us hurry! Good-by, little 
ones, till next year. Hey, Sand Man, your 
duties are finished for tonight. Come with 
us and have breakfast! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Yes do, Sand Man. 
We'll send you back tonight by my airplane. 

Sand Man—Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Good-by, little dears! 
(They all go up the chimney together.) 

Santa Claus—Good-by everybody! 

(Man in the Moon pops on to the window- 
sill again. Immediately the dawn fatries slip 
past him, dancing round the children’s bed 
and touching them lightly with their wands. 
The cock appears and crows lustily. The 
moon pixies are seen outside, pulling Man in 
the Moon's silver cords, and singing.) 

Moon Pixies— 

Sun’s up! East is red! 
Come along and go to bed! 


(The children sit up and rub their eyes. 
The snow fairies waken and mingle with the 
dawn.) 

Beryl—Oh, look Tony! Look Tony! It’s 
Christmas Day and Santa Claus has come! 
(They jump out of bed and run across to the 
stockings. As they pull out the presents, Man 
in the Moon disappears from the window. 
Cock crows again, and the curtain falls on 
the excitement of the children with their new 
toys.) 


Ghosting for Neysa 


Continued from page 7 


that evening she was able to shake the 
crowd at the tennis courts—Neysa and the 
rest, and slip through the woods to a hilltop 
that overlooked the river; and there, while 
the scarlet disc of the sun dropped below 
the blue rims of distant hills across the 
water, she sat and thought of Guy Lorringer 
and knew that she loved him, lived for him, 
and didn’t have him. And she cried, cried 
shamelessly. 


HAT night Neysa showed her the ring, 
told her that Guy had proposed last 
night at the Country Club dance. 

“We preferred to keep it a secret until 
Guy comes back from this survey expedition 
up in Hudson Bay. It means about two 
months and there’s something gorgeously 
thrilling in not having the world know. 
Guy thought we should tell you, urchin. 
I don’t know why, but anyway you're a 
clam when it comes to secrets.” 

“Sweet of you two to let me in on it,” 
said Gwen, touching the gleaming cluster of 
diamonds. ‘Believe me I appreciate you— 
your confidence.” 

But her heart said, “It’s cruel—cruel! 
It’s punishing and I wish I didn’t know 
about it. I could go on thinking then that 
Guy is free and that some day—” 

Absurd to think like that, though. 
Neither Guy nor Neysa nor the rest of 
Gwen’s gay young world took her seriously 
and all her love affairs had been just 
ordinary cases that ran their natural course 
of a few weeks, a month, and left her quite 
intact. But this wasn’t a case of puppy love 
or infatuation or illusion. This hurt. This 
made the world without him an empty place 
of toneless beauty and drabness infinite; 
and the echo of his voice, his strong laughter, 
mocked her and filled her with a bitter 
discontent. ; ; — 

But Neysa went her princesslike, smiling 
way, unhurt, undepressed, untouched by 
longing. It was strange, thought Gwen, 
that it should be so; that Neysa should not 
weep for him and find the world a dull place 
when he was gone. Perhaps quietly, deep 
within her, though Gwen doubted if there 
were great depths in her sister, she grieved 
for him and thought wistfully, ecstatically, 
of his return. Gwen dared not think of his 


return that for her would bring only new 
unhappiness. She chided herself about it all. 
She had always tried to play the game, to 
be sporting about things, to stifle envy; but 
she couldn’t in this case and she had to be 
honest with herself. Neysa had him, but 
she loved him. She prayed that she might 
not always love him and, seeking forgetful- 
ness, she went more with the crowd, threw 
herself into the whiri of summer sport and 
pleasure, laughed more gaily than of old, 
yet wondered if in her reckless laughter they 
could not hear a jarring note, a dissonance 
that was a sob. 


A LETTER came from Guy when less 
than a week had passed. It reached 
the house in the noon mail. Neysa was 
playing tennis. Old Rix—no one knew his 
real name—who was handyman and letter- 
man and various other things, handed the 
letter to Gwen and, as she took it, the sky 
was grey and a hush of desolation filled the 
summer air. Neysa’s letter—from Guy— 
words of love, of loneliness, of longing— 
words that would never penetrate the lovely 
opalescent shell in which the spirit of Neysa 
lived; words that to her would be only 
words but to Gwen would mean the hope 
of paradise, words that would thrill and 
burn and, getting deep into the well of her 
being, take root and become part of her— 

“Take my dust and all my dreaming, 

Count my heartbeats one by one; 
Flower and scent and dust and dreaming, 
With their heartbeats every one!” 

She gazed at the letter, dreamed of what 
the world would be if it were hers, if he 
were hers, with all his hopes and dreams to 
share. Then she walked down the lane and 
through the path to the tennis courts where 
Neysa, who loved the rapier-swift game and 
its subtleties, played at doubles with the 
Morton girls and Ives Browning, a newcomer 
to Riverside, and a keen player. 

But when Gwen, hurrying—hurrying the 
sooner to feel the pain of watching Neysa 
read his letter—came to the red clay courts, 
the players were clustered by the net and 
Neysa’s right wrist, Gwen saw unerringly, 
was the cause of the drawn look, the 
whiteness of her face. 

“Fell on it,” she told Gwen savagely, for 
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HEADACHE: 


are forgotten half an hour after 
you have taken two or three tablets 
of Aspirin! 


It is not necessary to give-in to that 
headache. It’s a bit old-fashioned! 
The modern woman who feels a head- 
ache coming on at any time, takes 
some tablets of Aspirin and heads 
it off. 


Keep Aspirin tablets handy, and 
keep your engagements. Headaches, 
systemic pains, come at inconvenient 
times. So do colds. You can end 
them before they’re fairly started if 
you'll only remember this handy, 
harmless form of relief. Carry it in 
your purse and insure your comfort 
shopping; your evening’s pleasure 
at the theatre. Those annoying, 
nagging aches that bring a case of 
“nerves” by day are ended in a jiffy. 
Pains that once kept people home 


The more serious your suffering, 
the more these tablets will help. If 
you get Aspirin, you will get real 
relief. In every package of genuine 
Aspirin tablets are proven directions 
which cover headaches, colds, 
sore throat, toothache, neuralgia, 
neuritis, lumbago, rheumatism, 
sciatica and similar suffering. 


Aspirin tablets won’t fail you, 
and they can’t harm you. They 
don’t depress the heart. They don’t 
upset the stomach. So take them 
whenever you need them, and take 
enough to end the pain, 
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to their meals as healthy 
children should? Help 
keep them well by ward- 
ing off the dread goitre. 
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of Health. 
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Is Different 


from most others, then your organization could use 
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or all of the cost through a plan which admits of 
securing funds in a pleasant and dignified way. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below now and full 
information will be sent you promptly. 
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You know very well you’ve been riding for a 
fall for years, only we never could catch you 
out.” 

“Then why you tlake my money if you 
not helping?” 

Wa Lee’s voice was quiet and unruffled. 

“Why you taking fifty tlousand lupees 
from Wa Lee for this business, when you 
not helping Wa Lee at all?” 

“You dare to insinuate that I—” 

The Chinaman smiled ingratiatingly. 
“Well, plitty missis taking. Same ting, 
makee plomish tell you help Wa Lee. 
Never helping, only taking money. This 
bad business,” said Wa Lee. “‘I fall. You 
PAu 

Fenella came out. There was the sound 
of rushing waters in her ears. She felt giddy 
and sick with terror. She said, 

“It’s a lie. Alistair! Alistair! You do 
believe me! I never did—” 


The Chatelaine, November, 1931 


“You never talking me here? You never 
making allangement Wa Lee to telephone, 
telling place for putting money afterward?” 
The Chinaman’s voice was quiet, deadly. 

Fenella made one effort to fight against 
the rising waves of darkness that engulfed 
her. 

“Alistair,’’ she screamed. She put out her 
hands to find him, trying violently to hold 
him. Then the darkness closed over her 
head and the singing in her ears grew louder 
for a moment and then died, and died away. 


(Fenella faces utter ruin for herself and her 
husband, but she ts fighting one of the most 
ruthless and cruel characters in all India. 
Next month's installment adds another power- 
ful chapter to Fenella’s struggle. Begin this 
thrilling novel now—and watch for coming 
tssues.) 


The Last House in the World 


Continued from page 42 


story and that will help. Now, are you 
both comfortable? (Both children are lying 
down now, and say they are. She pulls up a 
chair between them.) Once upon a time there 
was a great big polar bear. 

Beryl (sitting up)—A great, great big 
polar bear? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Yes, quite a big bear. 

Tony (sitling up, as Beryl lies down)—All 
polar bears are big, silly. 

Beryl (sitting up again)—Not if they’re 
little baby bears! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Well, this was a grown- 
up bear. Now shut your eyes and let me go 
on. (She continues speaking hurriedly, not 
giving them time to interrupt again.) He 
was a great big grown-up bear and he lived 
at the North Pole, and all he had for 
breakfast was seals and ice cakes. Seals and 
ice cakes, every day—Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. So one day he said to himself— 
(Suddenly North Wind appears behind Man 
in the Moon, crying Whoooeeee! Both children 
sit up instantly, and this time, Man in the 
Moon topples right off the window in his 
surprise. All the moon pixies flock after him 
and that is the last we see of them for some 
time. The stage grows a little darker.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus (jumping to her feet)— 
Well, I never did. Come here! (He comes 
with a leap.) What are you trying to do? 

North Wind—Do? Why, have a little 
fun! (He grasps her round the waist and 
twirls her round again.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Stand still! I want to 
talk to you. Look at those children. 

North Wind—Look at them? I’ll blow 
at them! (He does.) 

Beryl (crying)—Oh, Tony, I’m so cold! 

Tony—Come over here. I'll keep you 
warm. (They huddle together while Mrs. 
Santa Claus talks to North Wind.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus (taking North Wind's 
arm for emphasis)—They’re supposed to be 
asi¢ep, anid you Woke them up! 

North Wind—lI did? (He is surprised.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus (shaking his arm)—And 
any minute, Santa Claus will be here; and 
if he finds them awake—he won't like it. 

North Wind (looking at his colors)—Santa 
Claus! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—He won't leave you 
any hail to eat! 

North Wind—Oooh! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Nor any icicles! 

North Wind—Oh, please! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Nor any black clouds 
to play with! 

North Wind—Oh, Mrs. Santa Claus, I’ll 
do anything you say. I’n? not generally 
bad. I was only a little excited at wearing 
these pretty colors— 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Didn’t you say you 
took them away from northern lights? 

North Wind (staring for the window)— 
I'll take them back right away— 

Mrs. Santa Claus (holding him back)— 
Not so fast! Put the children to sleep first. 

North Wind—All right. (He blows in 
their direction and they both lie down at once 
and pull the coverlets over their heads. Then 


North Wind makes the noise of the wind in 
the eaves. Whooooeeee! Wheeeeeeoooooo00- 
eeee! In a second he stops and asks.) 

North Wind—Are you asleep? 

Children (both together)—No, sir! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Oh, dear. Oh, dear, 
what can we do? 

North Wind—Wait! I know! I’ve always 
heard that snow makes anybody sleepy! 
(He rushes to the window and whistles, and 
one by one the snowflakes enter on tiptoe, and 
flutter round the room. Dance if required. 
They sing.) 

Tune—(‘‘Here We Come Gathering Nuts 

May.’’) 

Here we come scattering snow by 
night, snow by night, snow by 
night; 

Feathery light and soft and white, 

So early in the morning! 

And some will sit on a hillside, a 
hillside, a hillside; 

And some will hide the slippery slide, 

So early in the morning. 


First Snowflake (speaking)—And I shall 
sit on a tree top, a tree top, a tree top. 

Second Snowflake (speaking)—And I shall 
stop on the head of a “‘cop.” 

All (singing)—So early in the morning. 

(They repeat the first verse. When they 
have finished, the children clap their hands.) 

Beryl—Thank you so much; that was 
pretty! 

North Wind (anxiously)—Do you feel 
sleepy now? 

Tony (cheerfully)—Not a bit! (The cock 
appears at the window.) 

Cock—Hullo! Would you like to hear me 
crow? When I crow, the sun comes up and 
the day begins. (He flaps his wings.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Oh, no, no! Go back 
to bed again. Santa has not been here yet 
and the children must get to sleep before he 
comes. (She shoos jim away.) 

North Wind—Hark! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—What is it? 

North Wind—Sleigh bells! (The children 
kick their heels in the air and cry, “Oh, 
sleigh bells!’’) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Lie down, lie down, 
children. It may be just the milkman going 
by. (The Sand Man enters. He is dressed 
in sand color, with a hooded cap, and carries 
a bag under his arm.) 

Sand Man—What’s the matter, Mrs. 
Santa Claus? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Oh, Sand Man, you're 
just the man I want! The children can’t 
go to sleep, and Santa Claus is coming— 

Send Man—ls that all? We'll soon fix 
that. (He begins slowly to scatter his sand, 
droning in a whispery voice,) 


Sleepy sand, sleepy sand, 

Close the eyes of sleepy band. 

Send them all to sleepy land, to 
sleepy land, sleepy land, 

Sleepy sand, to sleepy land. 


( His voice grows softer as he walks up and 
down, and the sound of the sleigh bells louder. 
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yellow cat, but this time like one that has 
strayed under a water spout and suffered 
thereby. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
and Gwen, who had always found her too 
flawless, saw at last a defect—she could not 
cry without looking quite funny about it. 
But she was hurt, hurt and beaten now, and 
Gwen’s heart went out to her, even as she 
thought of how Guy would have taken the 
unkind thing that Neysa had intended. 

“Neysa! What is it?” Gwen lay down 
beside her, took her in her arms. “Is it— 
Ives—?” 

““Y—yes—and no. He’s going away.” 

“But didn’t he—”’ 

“He spoke of marriage from the first—” 

“How?” 

“Oh, slightingly, cynically. I was too— 
too dumb to realize that he was quite 
serious about it—I mean about his being 
cynical. Now he is going. But it’s not that 
I mind—Guy is coming back and—”’ 

Gwen's lips tightened and that tightness 
like a spasm seemed to go through her 
breast and touch her heart. For she had 
hoped—Neysa—Neysa was ever like that— 
prizing what she had not. Guy was coming 
back— 

““Well?”” she whispered, smoothing the 
gossamer gold of Neysa’s hair away from 
tear-wet cheek. 

“I—I was rotten to Guy. He won't 
forgive me—won’'t look at me. I must go 
away. I can’t face him. Oh, Gwen, Gwen, 
why did I ever doa thing like that? Why did 
you write that letter—?”’ 

Gwen lived a moment in purgatory and 
thought of the heaven above that she 
might attain by lying, of the hell below that 
would be hers if she spoke the truth. And 
she said, in her splendid, boyish way— 

“I didn’t write that letter, Neysa.”’ 

Neysa wriggled; her eyes, wide, doll-like, 
stared into Gwen’s, so dark and earnest and 
true. 

‘“*You—you didn’t write it! Then 
what—!” : 

“Listen. I kept on writing to Guy in the 
character of yourself, as if nothing like 


November Beauty Talk 


Ives Browning had happened. I got your 
letters, read them, answered them. To this 
day he doesn’t know about your affair with 
Ives. He is coming home to marry you, 
Neysa. He loves you, the you he thinks 
you are.”’ 

“Gwen! You—you did that for me!” 

Gwen merely looked at her for a moment, 
then looked away and presently got up 
wearily and strolled to the mirror. 

“For you? I don’t know. I did it chiefly, 
I guess, because I didn’t want to hurt 
him—lI couldn’t. Oh, don’t you see—it 
it was cruel to hurt him.” 

“Yes,’ agreed Neysa. 
Gwen—I—you won’t tell him now? 
have him back?” 

“Tell him!” Gwen laughed. ‘Not much. | 
And you can have him—back, though it’s | 
stupid to say ‘back’ when you’ve never lost | 
him.” 

“Gwen—” Neysa got up and came to her, 
put an arm about her. “You're a trump, a 
ringer—”’ 

“Some would call me something else,” | 
said Gwen quietly. ‘‘Does it ever get into | 
your head that other people think and feel | 
and see, and that no one is quite alone in| 
this world? Do you know that other 
persons have emotions—like love and envy | 
and hate? Don’t be insular, Neysa. What | 
I meant was that any woman other than 
you would see in an instant why I kept on— | 
lying to Guy—because I loved him, because | 
I couldn’t hurt what I loved—and you— | 
you merely take back what you fling away | 
and say I’m a trump, a ringer. Personally, | 
I think I’m a plain fool. But I won’t spoil 
your party. I won’t because he doesn’t 
love me. But you promise me that he will 
never know who wrote those letters—those 
letters,” she laughed queerly. ‘Oh, get 
them and keep them and ten years from 
now I may—laugh—at them. But now—’ 

“Gwen!” 

But Gwen had left the room and presently 
Neysa heard the crunch of her brogues on 
the gravel below the window and heard her | 
whistling softly as she walked fast through 
the darkness. 


| 


“Oh, I’m glad, 
I can 


| 
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contrast. Coral, cardinal and garnet are for 
the ultra-smart who lean toward the exotic 
in dress and type. I have seen women, 
beautifully gowned for afternoon or evening, 
whose carmine-tipped fingers are exquisitely 
part of their adornment. But in general, 
I would advise most people to stick to the 
more conservative shades. 

Lastly, apply nail white under the nail 
tips to accent their outline. For this there 
are creams which come in tubes, or there 
are the more recent nail white pencils, which 
are a particularly convenient method of 
application. They have a neat, attractive 
appearance, and are handy to carry in the 
purse. If your nails are dry and brittle and 
the cuticles hard, finish off with a massage 
of facial nourishing cream, or cuticle cream 
or oil around the sides and base of each 
nail. Where the dryness is very pronounced, 
it is a good idea to use this cream two or 
three times a week, and leave it on all 
night. 

Overcoming Blemishes 

A broken nail is a tragedy when it occurs 
and it always does—just before you are 
going out. The best way to mend it is by 
means of some adhesive tape and liquid 
nail polish. Cut just enough adhesive tape 
to hold the nail together, apply it to the 
nail and spread liquid polish evenly over 
the nail and tape. Give it another applica- 
tion when the first is dry, and the tape will 
remain secure and clean for as long as the 
polish lasts. It is not in the least obvious 
and is far less offensive than a disfigured 
nail. 

Brittle nails are a trial to all who possess 
them: they break so easily. _Each night 
massage them with warm olive oil, _and 
under the fingertips place cold cream with a 


cotton-wrapped orangewood stick Do not, 
use liquid nail polish while you are treating | 
them. 

White spots are really very disfiguring. 
They are usually caused by careless manicur- | 
ing—pressing the cuticle down too heavily. 
A paste made up of equal parts of myrrh 
and turpentine, applied each night and 
removed each morning with olive oil, is an | 
excellent cure. 

Red hands are often an indication of 
faulty circulation of the blood. Massage | 
the hands every night with a good nourish- 
ing cream, rubbing from the wrists down to 
fingertips. The same treatment is good for 
conspicuous veins. An excellent bleach for 
red or tanned hands consists of a mixture 
of buttermilk and oatmeal or cornmeal. 
Allow the mixture to stay on the hands for a 
while before rinsing off with water. 

Thin hands may be helped by nightly 
massage with a nourishing cream or with a 
mixture of equal parts of cocoa butter, 
lanoline and mineral oil. Leave the cream 
on the hands until morning and wear a loose 
pair of cotton gloves at night. While 
external applications cannot fatten the 
hands, they will keep the skin soft and 
prevent the wrinkles which lie in wait for | 
thin hands. 

Callouses should be rubbed gently with | 
pumice stone after they have been softened 
with warm water. Apply a hand lotion or | 
cream afterward. 

Stains may be removed, as I have already | 
told, by rubbing with lemon, tomato, or 
peroxide. There is, too, a stain remover on | 
the market which is very effective. Because 
of the drying tendencies of stain removers, | 
be very careful to massage the hands after | 
using with a lotion or cream. 
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when you know Kotex is safe? 


Kotex is shaped to fit; it stays 
soft; it is adjustable; easily 
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URFACE resemblance to Kotex is 

not enough! Your sanitary pro- 
tection must be clean, like Kotex, 
through and through. Hygienically 
clean. Made under rigid sanitary 
conditions . . . machine packed and 
sealed in dust-proof packages. Only 
then can you know your health is 
protected in every way. 


You have this assurance with 
Kotex. It’s the world’s standard. 
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But how about substitutes ? 


But how is one to know about 
nameless substitutes, of whose makers 
you know nothing? How are they 
made? Where? Whatassurancehave 
you of their fitness for this purpose? 


You have a right to know—these 
questions vitally concern your health. 
Accept no sanitary protection that 
cannot answer them to your complete 
satisfaction, and guarantee your safety. 


After all, why take a chance? 
Kotex is available everywhere, and 
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IN HOSPITALS... 


Kotex is soft . . . Even the gauze 
is specially treated to make it 
amazingly soft. 


Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment. 


The Kotex absorbent is the iden- 
tical material used by surgeons in 
Canada’s leading hospitals. 


Disposable, instantly, completely. 
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well as safety. It is shaped to fit. 


It is soft—and the softness 
lasts, because laminated layers of 
Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent 
wadding distribute moisture scientifi- 
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soft. It is treated to deodorize. 
Adjustable to individual needs. 


Some kinds of protection seem 
soft at first. But what a difference 
you find after using them. Some must 
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Coats’ silk stitches so eas- 
ily, you'll love to use it. 
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Boilfast Sewing Silk now— 
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Neysa could never understand nor com- 
promise with the inevitable; only hate and 
resent it. “Sprained, I guess. I’ll go over 
to the clubhouse and get some arnica and a 
bandage.” 

“Tough,” said Gwen. ‘Here is something 
might cure it.” 

“What, oh, a letter from Guy! Bring it 
along, or wait, you take my place. with 
Ives and complete the set; it’s six-five. If 
I’m not at the clubhouse when you're 
finished, I’ll be home.” 

Gwen was glad; glad that she didn’t have 
to stand by while Neysa read the letter; 
that she didn’t have, perchance, to listen 
to a phrase or so from it that Neysa might 
let drop as crumbs to one who starved. 
Gwen took Neysa’s racket and played 
mightily, so that Ives Browning’s blue eyes 
were admiring, and he said, “Bravo!” But 
Gwen, looking at him, thought quickly, 
suddenly, that, with Neysa gone, the game 
was for him just a game. 

Someone drove Neysa home. A green 
roadster crawled down the drive from the 
clubhouse and its trick horn drew their 
attention to Neysa, waving an orange scarf 
in farewell. When the set was finished Gwen 
followed her. Ives Browning said, 

“TI hope. Neysa’s wrist will be all right. 
Tell her I’ll phone, won’t you, to find out if 
our date for tonight still goes?” 

“Right,” said Gwen, wondering if Neysa 
was playing the game fairly, if—oh, well, a 
girl, just because she was engaged to a 
fellow, didn’t have to cloister herself away 
from the rest of the males. Neysa wasn’t 
like that. And this Ives Browning looked 
like something on a vacation from strenuous 
work in the movies—a blonde, clean-cut, 
tawny brute, thought. Gwen, rather liking 
him 


Neysa was lying on the porch swing, 

propped up by cushions, drinking iced 
coffee, looking very pathetic and neglected. 
Gwen saw the doctor’s car receding in dust 
down the lane. The wrist was bandaged 
now. 
“Bunged it up plenty,” said Neysa. 
“Matter of a month or so, old Joynes says. 
My luck—just when I was getting in shape 
and beginning to enjoy the game.” 

“Yes, he is rather good-looking,” said 
Gwen absently. 

Neysa laughed. Her cheek after a moment 
ceased to be pale. 

“Oh, you mean Ives Browning! He’s a 
darling, and I like him, but of course Guy 
io—”’ 

“Ives said he’d phone you to find out if 
your date with him was called off.’’ 

“We're just going for a drive up the 
Belleisle. I can go all right.” 

“‘How—how is Guy?”” Gwen hoped she 
had made that burning, tumultuous question 
sound casually disinterested. 

“Tip-top, I guess. He didn’t say. He’s 
lonesome, poor fellow. Wants me to write 
him often, and here I am—” 

Gwen’s heart leaped, seemed to stop, 
poised, then subside again. Neysa. was 
saying, 
“T’ll have to get you to write him, Gwen. 
I’ll tell you what to say.” 

“Oh, you won’t be able to give him what 
he wants that way. Won’t it rather cramp 
your style to have a third party in on it— 
like making love by telegrams.” 

“It’s always the same old line, urchin. 
Suppose, however, you don’t tell him I hurt 
my wrist. He doesn’t know our writing and 
anyway we scribble so much alike that it 
won’t matter a bit when I do my own jobs. 
I'll censor all your stuff though, my girl. 
I know how clever you are and I don’t want 
you to make me seem a lot smarter than 
I am. Guy would be disappointed when he 
knew me better.” 


WEN didn’t like it. To be Neysa’s 

mouthpiece, to say for Neysa the things 
that were sacred to love, and intimate and 
precious. Still, it would be no fun for Guy 
to receive a letter from her, saying Neysa 
wouldn’t be able to write for a month or so. 
And he was lonesome, hungry for news of 
his love. It would be no harm. 


“All right. I'll take dictation whatever 
time you say. Now is as good as any 
other.” 


Gwen sat at a wicker table. Neysa sipped 
her iced coffee and tried to think up things 
to tell him. She was ever inarticulate. The 
letter was feeble and she knew it. 

“Oh, bother! You write it, Gwen. I 
can’t think unless I’m writing myself. So 
you go ahead. Tell him all the dope and 
much love and kisses. Personally, I think 
letters are the bunk, anyway.” 

The telephone rang. It was Ives Browning 
calling for Neysa. She went with alacrity 
to answer, letter forgotten. 

“Strange,’”’ mused Gwen, staring at the 
paper, hearing the soft music, muted by 
swaying curtains, of Neysa’s voice. “And 
he’s alone and probably it’s all in the world 
to him—this love. Men are queer like that. 
Sometimes I think Byron was an awful 
fibber with that business about love being 
of man’s life a thing apart but woman’s 
whole existence. It may be Neysa’s whole 
existence but it’s not always love of the 
same man. A-well—”’ 

She continued the letter. For her it was 
easy, beautifully easy, to write. Her heart 
seemed full with things that she could say 
to him, things that he would like and 
understand—and think that Neysa had 
written. Something of Gwen Varden’s soul, 
of the beauty that was in her young heart, 
went into that letter— 

“TI guess the nights are just as lonely as 
the days, dear Guy, and yet, sometimes 
when I stand at my window and the moon 
and stars are out, I think that you are near 
me because they shine on you—’ 

“Splendid, Gwen!” 

Neysa, quietly returning, read over her 
shoulder. Gwen had a quick impulse to 
cover with the blotter those words that, it 
seemed to her, would be a dead giveaway of 
her own emotions, laying bare her heart for 
Neysa to see what dwelt there. But Neysa 
had no suspicions. To her it was rather a 
joke that Gwen could play the literary 
ghost for her so well. Gwen, silent while 
Neysa read, laughed with her, but the 
laughter was only on her lips; in her heart 
were bitterness, futility. 

“One would amost think you meant it, 
Gwen,” laughed Neysa, settling back among 
the cushions, like a sleek yellow cat, lids 
lowered, iris eyes admiringly on Gwen’s 
dark and elfin face, on her quick black eyes 
and boyish head. “I had no idea you could 
be so emotional. Still, you'll soon be a 
woman; the kid is growing up.” 

“Thank you, Neysa. I—I think this 
should be about enough. Tell me when 
another letter comes and I’ll emote some 
more and give Guy something new, strange 
and startling.” 

But it was Gwen who got the next letter 
from Old Rix, and the next. By the time 
that third letter came, Neysa had so com- 
pletely handed the burden of correspondence 
over to her younger sister that she did not 
even bother to read what Gwen had written. 
In fact she did not care. It was “out of 
sight, out of mind” with Neysa, and Ives 
Browning filled all her leisure hours with 
his bending adoration, the worship of his 
voice, of his eyes. Gwen saw and wondered, 
but she knew Neysa. Even when it came 
time to answer Guy’s fourth letter, and 
Neysa, without a bit of compunction said, 
“c’est fini, ma soeur,’’ Gwen was not 
astonished. 

“You mean you're finished—” 

“‘All washed up, as the elegant argot has 
it. I’m through, Gwen. You can tell Guy 
for me that it was a mistake. It’s Ives 
Browning now—Ives for always. Guy— 
well, Guy is all right, you know, but I’ve 
never felt with him the same thrill, the same 
quickening of the pulse as when—”’ 

“T see,”’ said Gwen. ‘‘Then it’s up to me 
to break the news gently and diplomatically, 
eh?” 

“Please do. That was my real reason for 
keeping our engagement secret; I wasn’t 
sure. Tell Guy I'll return his ring when 
he comes home next month.” 

“The dream was sweet,” mused Gwen, 
“but ’twas only a dream.” 


EYSA WENT, doubtless with that 

-‘ unique thrill, that quickening of the 

pulse, in answer to the strident summons 
of a motor’s klaxon that Ives Browning 
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sounded. Gwen sat at the wicker table with 
paper and pen, chin cupped in hands. She 
had not told Neysa what she thought of 
her. Neysa would not understand. Guy’s 
love had meant little to her, a momentary 
pleasure; no more. That it could mean much 
or all to him, that this could cut and wound 
and break him, did not occur to her. Such 
things, she would have said, happen only in 
books. But Gwen remembered what she 
had seen in Guy Lorringer’s eyes, in his face 
when he danced with Neysa or talked with 
her. And Gwen knew that his love would 
not die without pain to him, without a 
shock. 

She began to write—to tell him how she 
had played ghost for Neysa, and that now 
hers was the wretched task of telling him 
that the song was ended. 

“T can't,’’ she said fiercely, crumpling the 
paper. “I can’t. I won’t. She’s a cruel, 
selfish, callous little beast and she’s not 
not worth what it will mean to him. If 
only he knew her better, knew her heart and 
saw how shallow it is, he wouldn’t mind. 
But—” 

She thought of the letters Guy had 
written in answer to the ones she had 
penned for Neysa, letters filled with the 
lovely, simple, naive outpourings of the 
heart of a young man in love—things that 
Neysa had laughed at, had not understood, 
but which Gwen had appraised and, apprais- 
ing, loved them and him for their utterance. 
To tell him it was all a farce now when he 
was counting the days, scratching them off 
on his calendar till he should come home 
to Neysa. 

“T’ll carry on,”’ she decided. ‘The ghost 
will continue to walk. When he comes, she 
can tell him. It were much better said to 
his face. Now it would hurt him too much.” 

So Gwen wrote in answer to his letter as 
if nothing had happened, as if Neysa’s love 
was still strong, and she let her heart say 
all that it wished to say, and in her letter 
were tears and laughter and love—love 
that knows itself and its object and cares 
not for concealment. To Neysa she said 
she had written and mailed the letter giving 
Guy his dismissal. Neysa scarcely heard her. 
Ives had returned with her and they were 
going to dinner at the club. There wasn’t 
room, thought Gwen, in Neysa’s head for 
more than one thing at a time; and now it 
was Ives. 

But Gwen continued to get Neysa’s letters 
from Old Rix and now she took them as 
her own and read them until she knew them 
by heart and answered them freely. And 
Neysa did not know. 

Gwen lived in a world of make-believe. 
She pretended he was hers now, that for 
him Neysa did not exist. He began his 
letters with ‘‘Darling,’’ and it was for her. 
Only when sometimes in his letters he would 
call her Neysa and speak of the sunlight 
captured in her hair, she would be brought 
up with a jerk and all the illusion would be 
dispelled. Even so, it was sweet to pretend, 
sweet to love and be loved, even by proxy, 
even through letters written to another. 

Guy’s return was delayed a little. His 
work had been eminently successful and the 
way was clear for him now—‘‘clear for us 
both, darling; I live only for the hour when 
I’ll be with you again, when I can touch 
you, hold you, hear from your own lips the 
same lovely things you have said to me in 
your letters.” 

“Not from her lips,”’ said Gwen. “Not 
ever. From the full heart, the mouth 
speaketh—and hers is empty of you, dear 
Guy.” 

When only a week remained before Guy’s 
return, Ives Browning went away. Ives 
Browning came to Neysa on a Tuesday 
night and in the shadow of the porch said 
to her, 

“I’m off tomorrow, Neysa. I hate to go, 
but I dare not stay here. If I did, I should 
probably be lost. I mean I’d stay for good 
and marriage is something that, for the 
girl’s sake, I have always shuddered at. 
I mean marriage to me. I think you're 
minded the same way, aren’t you? You've 
understood?” 

And Neysa said yes; but that night when 
Gwen came into the bedroom, Neysa lay 
among the cushions, still like a lovely 
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all white. The walls are papered with a small 
mottled effect in a very light, creamy tan. I 
have a small Wilton rug in the living room, a 
fawn with a black border and a black-blue and 
rose design. There is a chesterfield and two 
overstuffed chairs in a brown mohair. Tables 
and radio are walnut and I am having an 
open-shelf bookcase made to be painted. The 
dining room furniture ts painted a light tan 
with green trim. 


BELIEVE a good lively chintz would 

enhance your living room. You see you 
haven’t much really “living’’ color in the 
room. Then for the sake of carrying out a 
tie between the two rooms, why not select 
something with a tangerine in it, paint the 
bookshelf that color, and get a tangerine 
linen (plain) for the dining room curtains? 

Tangerine will go very well with the 
shades of tan, buff and so on that you have 
on the walls, floors and furniture of the two 
rooms, and is a proverbial tonic for brown. 
I should suggest a cushion or two of the 
chintz for the upholstered pieces. 


The ‘“‘Cold’’ Bedroom 


ALWAYS tead with interest the articles 

in ‘Fhe Home Bureau.”’ and now I have a 
problem. I wonder if you could help me to 
decorate a bedroom eleven feet square, on the 
north side of the house, with two windows, one 
facing north, the other west. It is a sunny 
room, but always looks cold and as it opens 
from the main entrance hall, it ts most con- 
spicuous. I wish to paper it, paint the fur- 
niture, and get new floor-covering, curtains 
and bed-covering if necessary. The furniture 
consists of an old-fashioned spool bed, chest 
of drawers with small hanging mirror, @n 
old-fashioned commode and two chairs with 
wicker bottoms, all in walnut stain. The wood- 
work ts fir, which I shall leave as it is. 

I can picture the quaint furniture in the 
room, and am almost divided in my mind 
about painting it, after all. However, I 
have seen old furniture of this very type, 
spool bed and all, most effectively painted a 
creamy yellow—about the color of pale 
butter. This should be very good for your 
north room, but only if you had a dark 
paper, for a light one would not be sufficient 
contrast to show up the charming lines of 
the pieces. Therefore, I should suggest that 
if you do paint, you select a paper in lavender 
ground with small creamy or yellow flower- 
sprays. If you leave the furniture walnut, 
a light paper with any small floral spray 
would give the needed contrast. However, 


to proceed with the idea of painted fur- 
niture, the ruffled, dotted muslin curtains | 
dipped yellow with a tie-back of lavender 
would be ideal, I think. They are in perfect 
period and harmony with the spirit of the 
room. You do not need overcurtains. 

For the floor, a jaspe linoleum in lavender 
“heather mixture’’ effect and hooked or 
braided rugs in yellow and lavender would 
be charming. 

For the bed, reproduce the curtain effect | 
—yellow dotted muslin with the side ruffle | 
piped on in lavender. 

In this color combination you have 
sufficiently bright color for a north room 
with enough cool tone to balance the sun- 
light which you say it boasts. 





More Light Wanted 


OU give other people such wonderful | & 


advice; can’t you please help me? My | 
kitchen, pantry and bathroom along one ~ 
of the house, are painted slate grey, and | 
trimmed with blue slate. The ceilings are low 
with bare two-by-fours, and each room has 
only one small window. I don’t own this 
house or I'd tear it down and put it together | 
again, but I do want more light and a feeling | 
of space. 
already done the floors in buff, and that helps 
some. I have wondered if a “‘stipple’’ effect 


old walls and ceilings as they are. I don'l 
want lo repaint it all, as it would need several 
coats on this dark stuff. Am going to get new 
curtains and want a gold coin spot voile. 
What do you think? 

When I first considered your problem, I 
thought it would be even worse than nothing 
to go in for stippling yellow over slate-color. 
However, I did a little experiment with 
yellow over a shade fairly close to the slate, 
and the effect was not unpleasing. It seems 
to have rather a greenish cast, as of course 
any combination of yellow and blue, how- 
ever grey, always does. With it, however, 
I would use all-over yellow curtains, rather 
than the coin spot you have in mind, but I 
would use sofhething sheer like voile just 


could be developed with a yellow paint on 


it necessary to do something to the ceiling 
or you will have ‘the feeling that the floor 
is rising on you and the ceiling descending. 
Better paint the ceiling like the floor, and 
try to make the yellow that you use for 
stippling as light and buff as possible. Leave 
the slate trim; I think it would be rather an 
attractive contrast. 


Home Discoveries 


To prevent a vegetable salad from becom- 
ing sodden when it has to stand for a few 
hours, place a saucer upside down on the 
bottom of the bow! before filling it with 
salad. The moisture will run underneath 
and the salad will remain fresh and crisp.— 
Helen Chamberlin, Ottawa, Ont. 


Flour Sack Curtains 


My husband built a new kitchen on to 
our house last fall and as times looked poor 
and we didn’t have money to buy curtzins, 
I took flour sacks and cut them in two, 
hemmed them nicely and dyed them light 
blue to match my kitchenware. They made 
lovely curtains. I also make use of ten- 
pound sugar sacks, using three at a time. 
Cut them open and put a half-inch inser- 
tion, either crochet or bought, between, and 
then cut the size you require. Sew up the 
end and put crochet lace on the other end. 
These make nice pillow slips for baby’s crib. 
They launder well and get nice and white. 
I always make my dresser scarf and centre 
pieces from sugar sacks. Cut them the 
length you desire and add crochet lace and 
insertions. They make lovely scarves.— 
Mrs. Chas. Tienshaw, Neerlandia, Alta. 


To Avoid Lumps 


When next you make your gravy, sauce, 
or soups, try this method for mixing your 


thickening. In place of the old long-drawn- 
out way of adding a little liquid slowly toa 
bow! of flour, and working free from lumps, 
do it in half the time. Get a small can 
with a good fitting lid (I use an empty cocoa 
or one-pound baking powder can); put in 
about half a cupful of cold water or milk, 
(be sure and put liquid in first), then add 
your flour or cornstarch. Place lid on can 
firmly, and shake can up and down briskly 
several times. You'll be surprised how nice | 
and smooth and free from lumps your 
thickening is. Add to other ingredients in 
the usual way.—Mrs. J. M. Campbell, | 
Pathlow, Sask. 


the same. 
Your having made the floor buff makes 


To Freshen Celery 


When celery loses its crispness, place it 
in a pan of cold water. Slice a raw potato | 
and put it in the pan. Let stand for a few 
hours. Remove celery from the water and 
you will find that it has regained its original 
crispness.—Mrs. James A. Currie, North 
Bay, Ont. 





To Amuse the Children 


If all mothers will keep handy a small 
box and add to it, as they look through 
magazines, all puzzles and new games along 
with paper dolls to cut out, etc., they will 
save themselves many hours with the} 
children on a rainy day.—Mrs. C. B.| 
Brewer, Burtts Corner, N.B. \ 


Can I do it with paint? fa! 








Great Beauty Editors 
of the World 
praise this Nail Make-up 


Y actual count, Cutex Liquid Polish is 
today the outstanding international 
favorite. 


“The newest aid to romance,” says 
Maribel, beauty editor of Spain’s Cosmé- 
polis. Martine Renier, Parisian fashion 
editress of Femina, declares: “This nail 
make-up is essential to French chic.” 


Eva Nagel Woif, beauty editor of the Can- 
adian Home Fournal, speaks for all beauty-wise 
women when she says that Cutex “goes on so 
easily, quickly...lasts so long...that it saves many 
we minutes. For days its brilliant lustre 
asts...and it does not crack, peel or discolor.” 
Cutex is economical, too. It makes fingertips 
romantic at a lovely thrifty price! 


And now there is instant snowy whiteness for 

nail tips with the new Cutex Nail White Pencil 
Keep one always in your purse. It doubles the 
allure of Cutex Liquid Polish! 
Follow the easy Cutex manicure method de- 
scribed in the booklet. After this quick manicure 
once a week a few minutes each day will keep 
your nails lovely. Just push back the cuticle; 
cleanse the nail tips and use the Nail White— 
Pencil or Cream. Before retiring, use Cutex 
Cuticle Oil or Cream to soften the cuticle. 


Cutex Manicure Preparations are only 35¢ each. 
Cutex Liquid Polish with Remover, sof. 


NortHaM WarrEN * Montreal - NewYork « Paris 






I enclose 12¢ for the Cutex Manicure Set containing 
sufficient preparations for six complete manicures. 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. 19-11 - 
Post Office Box 2320 . . . . Montreal, Canada 
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Cutex Liquid Polish 


A twinkling film of crystal beauty...Cutex Liquid Polish. In six 
* shades...Natural, Colorless, Rose; Coral, Cardinal and Garnet. 
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Round the 
Entire 
Mediterranean 


Take this complete .Medi- 
terranean Cruise. You 
cover not only the usual 
North Africa-K‘iviera 
ports, but also have 20 days 
in the storied Near East 
. . . Greece, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, the Black Sea..: 
out-of-the-way places such as 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus : : : a 
glorious escape from Winter. 
You sail aboard the great white 
Empress of Australia, 21,850 
gross tons, famous for her bril- 
liant cruises round the world. 


Her comforts for extended voy- 
ages ... her regal suites with 
bath, Pompeiian swimming pool, 
splendid ballroom, fine decks 
... these will all the more glorify 
your Mediterranean carnival. For 
73 days you will have nothing to 
do but enjoy . . . every detail 
cared for by the world’s greatest 
travel system and its famous one 
management, ship and shore. 
Fares from $900. From New 
York, February 3, 1932: 


West Indies Cruises 
Short or long cruises through 
the sunlit isles of the romantic 
Caribbean . . . 7 Great Cruises 
... from New York. By Empress 
of Australia (21,850 gross tons), 
Decémber 2 for 18 days; Decem- 
ber 22 for 19 days; January 13 
for 18 days. By Duchess of Bed- 
ford (20,000 gross tons), Janu- 
ary 9 for 28 days; February 10 
for 28 days; March 12 for 12 
days; March 26 for 14 days. 
New low fares. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World's Greatest Travel System 


For complete information consult 
any Canadian Pacific Agent sea. 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


octagons, irregular geometrics and so on, | 


WrEExrEcr to build very soon. I 


enclose a sketch of the living room floor 
plan, and my first need is for suggestions on 
floor arrangement. Owing to the doors being 
placed toward one side of the room, it will be 
rather difficult to maintain a balanced 
arrangement. The furniture will have to be 
very inexpensive, and taking the fireplace as a 
focal point I wish the room to be a combination 
library and living room with masculine effect. 
The furniture will consist of the usual chester- 
field or davenport, one or two large chairs, 
grandfather clock, tables and built-in book- 
cases. 

With a large stone fireplace, skin rug of 
some kind and furniture to suit, what wall 
paper would be suitable? I am going to use 
cretonne or hand-blocked linen for curtain 
draperies. The woodwork will be painted. I 
prefer an ivory shade, but would another be 
preferable? What floor covering would you 
suggest? What general type of furniture would 
best suit such a room? 


T SEEMS io me that if you are using 

hand-blocked linen drapes (which I think 
would be delightful) a sand-colored linen- 
weave paper would be good with it. An 
imitation grasscloth would also be good in 
somewhat the same color, perhaps with a 
little metallic in the simulated weave. 

Ivory woodwork would be best, I think, 
including the bookshelves. The floor, if you 
cannot afford hardwood, can be stained and 
This is of 


| course the ideal finish, either dark or light. 


A good broadloom rug, medium tan, would 
be effective in such a room. 

Mildly modern furniture would be the 
best for such a room, and it need not be 
expensive. The bijou sets, a little smaller 
than the old upholstered pieces, are very 
suggestive for a room of the type you are 
furnishing. 

If I were you I should carry the wall paper 
through both rooms, though different hang- 
ings will give separate character to each 
room. There are some fascinating curtain- 
ings in conventional figures, such as latticing, 


that would in no way detract from the ful- 
some blocked linen of your living room 
draperies if used in the dining room. Floor 


| 
| 


j 


treatments for each room should be the | 
same, but a figured or centre-figured rug for | 


the dining room would not be out of place 
with the plain one in the living room. As to 
tone—a general medium tan—lI should try 
to have them more or less harmonize. 

I do hope these suggestions will be of use 
to you. I am enclosing your sketch with 


some suggestions for the furniture placing— | 


very general. 
A Dark Living Room 

I HAVE rather a dark living room. The 

windows face north and east, but the 
screened-in verandah shadows both of them. I 
have also a square of glass in the door facing 
north. The wall paper is sand-colored rather 
than tan, with a pretty design in green, gold 
and brown. The woodwork is light and the 


| 
| 


patterned rug is much like the wall paper. | 


How should I hang the windows, which are 
rather shorter than usual, with curtains? How 
should the window in the door be done? 


POSSIBLY you may wish to make your 
short windows appear proportionately 
longer. If this is the case, see that the 
valance of the overcurtains is rodded high 


over the window frame, and comes just to | 


| blood supply 


the top of the window proper. This will give | 


some effect of height. 

With the paper you have, green over- 
curtains should be quite attractive, some- 
thing in rather heavy artificial silk. The 
pane of the door should be covered with a 
net or light silk: the color of natural pongee 
or rajah silk is excellent, as is the material. 
The curtain should be rodded top and 
bottom. If you depend on the pane for light, 
use a net of the same tone. 


A Note of Color 


OULD you tell me what would be a good | 


color scheme for my living room? It is 
rather small, opening through a large archway 
into my small dining room. The woodwork is 
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THE PERFUME ENTRANCING 


BY BOURJOIS. PARIS. 
eAsymphony in perfume” 
distinctively Parisian 
and adorably feminine.. 
as chic and individual 
as a frock by Patou.. 
Evening in Paris now 
awaiting your joyous 
discovery, at the better 
shops . . . Everywhere. 


e.7 


Amethyst Blue, Flacon . . 2% $1.00 


Larger sizes . . $2.50 aud $3.00 


POUDRE ROUGES LIPSTICKS 
COMPACTS BATH SALTS DUSTING POWDER 


vf 


Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


7 Qa a 


Drink Hot Water 
To End Indigestion 
INSTANT RELIEF 


Thousands of unfortunate people suf- 
fer almost daily from stomach acidity, 
gas, sourness and indigestion after eat- 
ing. If they would start the agreeable 
practice of taking a glass of hot water 
containing a teaspoonful or four tablets 
of pure Bisurated Magnesia, they would 
soon find their stomach so strengthened 
and improved that they could eat the 
richest and most satisfying meals with- 
out the least sympton of indigestion. 

Nearly all digestive troubles are caused 
by an excess of acid and an insufficient 
in the stomach. Food fer- 
ments and sours before digestion can take 
place. A glass of hot water draws the 
blood to the stomach and Bisurated Mag- 
nesia neutralizes the stomach acids and 


keeps the stomach strong, sweet and 
healthy and promotes normal painless 
digestion. Bisurated Magnesia is not a 


laxative, is harmless, easy and pleasant 
to take, and can be obtained from any 
well stocked druggist in either powder or 
tablet fcrm. Try this today and enjoy your 
meals in peace. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. Toremove wrinkles quickly 
use daily one ounce Powdered Saxolite dissolve 

in one-half pint witch hazel. At all drug stores. 
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Capture the Vitality 
of Sunny Summer 


RING into your home the health-giving 
rays of summer sunshine. Any hour of 

the day... every day of the year... you and 
your family can bask in the beneficial ultra- 
violet radiations of the General Electric 
Sunlamp. 
Resistance to colds and other seasonal ills is 
strengthened. Children grow sturdier. 
Adults feel the vitalizing effect of the ultra- 
violet rays. 
The General Electric Sunlamp is recom- 
mended by leading medical men because it is 
safe as the sun. No special equipment is 
needed—not even goggles. 
See the various models of the General 
Electric Sunlamp at the nearest dealer’s 
today — or write to the Merchandising 
Department of C.G.E. at Toronto for full 
information. 




























@ The General Electric Sunlamp is not a 
“cure-all”— but it is most beneficial in 
maintaining health. In pathological condi- 
tions, you should consult your physician. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Priced as low as 


S36 





GENERAL @)ELECTRIC 
SUNLAMP 


@ Listen to the General Electric Vagabonds every Tuesday evening 
over Canada-wide network. 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC Ce 
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lialian Balm 


iN SOFTENER 


In no other country is an efficient skin pro- 
tector and softener more essential than in 
Canada. Winters are severe, the atmosphere 
is dry, and winds are piercing. 

Here in Canada, as might be expected, 
Campana’s Italian Balm outsells all other skin 
protectors. For more than a quarter of a 
century this famous skin softener has been a 
household word all over the Dominion. It is 
“Queen of Lotions” in a country where winter- 
time skin protection is a necessity. 


16 INGREDIENTS—SELECTED BY 
A WORLD-FAMOUS SKIN SPECIALIST 


Not six, nor ten—but sixteen ingredients are 
used to make Italian Balm. These are scientific- 
ally blended by an imported and secret process. 
Remember this—Italian Balm is guaranteed to 
banish rough, red, dry or chapped skin quicker 

anything you have ever used before. 
Invention of a famous Italian dermatologist, it 
is made today exactly as his formula originally 
prescribed—including many imported iagredi- 
ents. For sale at drug and department stores 
in long-lasting 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. Or, 
send in the coupon today. Try Italian Balm— 
at Our expense, 


REC 





BOTTLE 
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REQUEST 
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! Campana Corporation Lintrep | 
| 36°38 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Dept. C6 
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Christmas Gifts from Our Studio 


Continued from page 28 


| C50—-Any little maid about 3 years old 
| would feel very proud and happy in this 
little frock. Stamped on finest Parisian 
lawn, it looks very chic when worked in the 
artistic colors supplied. The dress costs 
75 cents; cottons to work are 15 cents, and a 
| dainty lace edging supplied for 25 cents. 
C51—Shaggy yellow and gold chrysanthe- 
mums were chosen to decorate this luncheon 
set. It comes stamped on the new and very 
|artistic English iaspé as well as on linen. 
| For the 18-inch centre, 4 17-inch place mats 
and 4 serviettes, in white, cream or green 
Irish linen, the price is $1.50; in English 
jaspé it comes at $1.10. Cottons for working 
come to 30 cents; 3-tone bias binding, in 
| light and dark green and yellow, is used for 
| binding, and required amount costs 60 cents. 
| ©52—The bluebird in his natural color 
| and the scalloped edge and other work in a 
lighter shade makes a very dainty and 
effective pillow case. If preferred, it can be 
worked all in white, of course. Satin and 
eyelet stitches are used, but the eyelets can 
be worked solid if desired. Size 36 x 42 
inches, in circular, linen finished, heavy 
English cotton, per pair $1.35, and the 
cottons for working are 20 cents. 
C53—‘‘Let me sit by the fire and I’ll lend 
a hand with the coal,” says this lucky black 
cat, which is really a large mitten to slip on 


| The Chatelaine’s handicraft studio offers 
| this attractive assortment of Christmas 
cards, beautifully colored and ready for 
|sending. There are twenty-one cards in the 
| box, accompanied by finest quality enve- 
|lopes lined in variegated colors to match 
the card designs. The cards range from five 
to seven inches in size and are in heavy 
| vellum, parchment, or similar good quality 
‘stock. Order a box of theze Christmas cards 





the hand when handling coal or wood for the | 


grate fire. Stamped on heavy black felt, 


with ring for hanging, the price is 30 cents; | 


colored cottons to work, 10 cents. 


C54—A really distinctive purse for it | 
bears your monogram, worked in any | 


color desired. In black or brown art felt. 


Don’t forget to state color, initials for | 
monogram and color of cotton. Size | 


6 x 914 inches, complete with lining, fasten- 
ers and cotton for working—price 85 cents. 

C55—The “Mademoiselle” apron reminds 
us of the little French maid. It is so jaunty 
and dainty, though it is a complete covering 
being full 36-inch size. \ 
stitch, lazy daisies and a few French knots, 
stamped on cream English apron cotton, it 
comes at 55 cents; cottons for working are 
15 cents, and the 3-tone bias binding used, 
in blue, mauve and rose, is 30 cents. 

C56—This very quaint little cross stitch 
motto is stamped on putty colored sampler 
linen, worked in one or two colors. Size 
9 x 12 inches—price 35 cents; cottons (pleas 
state color or colors) —5 cents. 

C57—A really stunning purse in very 
modern design worked in greens, gold, 
orange and blue satin stitch, stamped on 


black or brown art felt, size 9 x 6 inches. | 


Supplied complete with lining, fasteners and 
wools for working, the price is 95 cents. 





designated here as No. C. 60—price $1. 

To supplement the box of cards, there is 
also a very fine assortment of best grade 
tags, gift cards and seals, all charmingly 
designed and colored. Two hundred pieces 
are contained in the one order—No. C. 61, 
for 25 cents. 

Send your orders to Marie Le Cerf, The 
Chatelaine, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, 


Ontario. 


Worked in chain | 
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"There's life in 
the OLD WHIRL 
yet...! 





Your sewing machine may have 
no feelings, lady, but it 7s sensitive. 
| Treat it right and it will always do 
better work. 

Regular oiling with 3-in-One will 
keep your machine running easily. 
Three-in-One works out old, gummy 
oil from bearings. It prevents rust. 
And because it is blended from three 
| different oils, it lubricates far better 
| than ordinary oils ever can. 


All good stores. Handy cans and 
| bottles. Write for free sample and 
sewing machine pamphlet. 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT AI50 
260 SECOND AVENUE 

Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


HOUR 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 


have attractive, washable fab- 
rikoid tops or can be had with 
green felt tops. New type leg 
braces keep them rigidly steady 
when in use—in every way the 
best folding table made. Chairs 
to match, if you wish. See them 
at your dealer’s, in many styles 
at various prices. The most 
popular are “Elite,” “Peerless” 
and “Best-ov-al.” 


HOURD & CO., LIMITED 
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Black Scottie is knitted plain and his whi'e lassie’s coat is brush wool 


How to Make Wee Scottie 


A soft, cuddly toy for the Christmas stocking 


or bazaa r counter 


by MARY E. 


EE SCOTTIE is quite the most 

WV popular personage among the 

writer’s own kiddies’ toys. Each 
night he is tucked into bed with the 
youngsters, and he is there the first thing 
in the morning. He will be just as big a 
favorite with other children, whether he is 
discovered second bulge down in the 
Christmas stocking, or sitting in the front 
row of a bazaar counter. 

Besides being cunning, he is safe and 
sanitary. He is knitted all in one piece; 
which not only simplifies the making up, 
but enables the stuffing to be taken out, 
the fabric washed, and fresh stuffing put in, 
when necessary. There are no wires to come 
poking through, and if he is going to belong 
to a very young baby, his eyes may be 
embroidered on in place of buttons. The 
cost of materials, including ribbon, is 
approximately forty-five cents, and he is 
especially cuddly if he is made up in brush 
wool. 

He requires: 


21% Ounces of grey brush wool, or 
3 Ounces of Oxford grey sports 
yarn or double knitting 
2 No. 9 bone knitting needles, 

9 inches long 
2 No. 9 bone knitting needles, 
15 inches long 
14 Pound of Kapok for stuffing 
2 Buttons for eyes 
A few yards of black wool for 
embroidering nose and 
mouth 
lg Yard of tartan ribbon 


Work in a firm even stitch. 

Beginning at back and hind legs, cast on 
18 sts., using the short needles. Work in 
moss stitch (k 1, p 1 every row on an uneven 
number of stitches) casting on 1 st at the 
end of every row until there are 31 sts on 
needle. 

Knit another piece of fabric in the same 
way on the long needles. Join the two pieces 
together by knitting the first piece of fabric 
on to the long needles. 

Cast on 3 sts. 

2nd row—Knit to the end of row, cast on 
3 sts. 

3rd row—Knit 32 sts, increase in the next 
4 sts by p 1, k 1, in each st, knit remaining 
32 sts. 

Work on these 72 sts for 18 rows. 

22nd row-——Cast off 10 sts loosely, work 
to end of row. 

23rd row—Same as 22nd. 
hind legs. 

2hth row—Knit 2 sts together, knit 20 
sts, k 2 together, p 2 together, keeping 
continuity of pattern, k 20 sts, k 2 together. 


These are the 


SIEBURTH 


25th row—Knit 2 together, work to the 
last 2 sts, k 2 together. 

Work on these 46 sts for 29 rows. 

Next 2 rows—Cast on 12 sts at the end ot 
each row for fore legs. 

57th row 
2stsbyk 1, p 1, in each st, knit remaining 
34 sts. 

58th row—Work in usual way. 

59th row—Knit 35 sts, increase in the 
next 2 sts by p 1, k 1 in each st, work 
remaining 35 sts. 

Continue in this way increasing in the 
2 centre sts in every alternate row until 


Knit 34 sts, increase in the next | 


there are 90 sts on needle, ending with an 


increase row. 


76th row—Cast off 4 sts loosely, work | 


remaining sts in the usual way. 

77th row—Cast off 4 sts loosely, knit 39 
sts, increase in the 2 centre sts, knit remain- 
ing 40 sts, making 84 sts in all. 

78th row—Work like 76th row. 

79th row—Cast off 4 sts loosely, knit 36 
sts, increase in 2 centre sts, knit remaining 
37 sts. 

80th row—Work like 76th row. 

81st row—Cast off 4 sts loosely. This 
makes 12 sts cast off for each fore leg. 
Knit 33 sts, increase in 2 centre sts. Knit 
remaining 34 sts. 

82nd row—Knit to the last 3 sts, turn. 

83rd row—Slip 1 st, knit 31 sts, increase 
in the 2 centre sts. Knit to the last 3 sts, 
turn. 

84th row—Slip 1 st, knit to the last 6 sts, 
turn. 

85th row—Like 84th row. 

86th row—Slip 1 st, knit to the last 9 sts, 
turn, 

87th row—Like 86th row. 

88th row—Slip 1 st, knit to the end of 
row. 

89th row—Cast off 12 sts loosely; knit to 
the end of row. 

90th row—Cast off 12 sts loosely; these are 
for the chest. Knit 24 sts—25 in all. Takea | 
spare needle and knit remaining 25 sts. | 


*91st row—Knit 2 together, knit 2 sts, 
turn. SI 1 st, k 2. 

93rd row—Knit 4, turn. SI 1, k 3. 

95th row—Knit 3, turn. Sl] 1, k 2. Repeat 
the 93rd and 95th rows. Cast on 2 sts. 

101st row—Knit 7, turn. Sl 1, k 6, cast 
on 2 sts. 

103rd row—Knit 10, turn. SI 1, k 9, cast 
on 2 sts. 

105th row—Knit 13, turn. SI 1, k 12. 

107th row—Knit 12, turn. SI 1, k 11. 
Repeat the 105th and 107th rows. 

113th row—Knit 14, turn. SI] 1, k 13. 

115th row—Knit 15, turn. SI 1, k 14; and 
so on, knitting 1 st more in every alternate 
row for 4 more double rows, making 19 | 
sts from the nose and back. | 








ave Yourself Work 


with this 





“ey, ou'll find its finish 
Lasts Much Longer.’’ 





New Wax... 






“4 nd, it is so very 
Easy to Put On!’’ 


ERE’S the new wax that actually cuts work in 
half and gives any floor a beautiful, lasting surface. 


It is emulsified and blended by a new and secret process 
—called the Koric Process—which removes all the 
objectionable features of ordinary wax and makes a 
super-fine compound that is creamy-smooth, supple as 
can be and unusually durable. Neither heavy, slow- 


drying nor sticky. 


When you use this new wax compound you'll discover, 
first of all, that in a very few minutes it gives the floor 
a wonderful finish of jeweled loveliness. 


Then, as time passes, your admiration will increase as 
you watch the rich, velvety surface resist heel-marks, 
scratches and wear much longer than you ever expected. 


Now keep your floors gleaming—whether varnished, 
shellaced, painted, waxed or covered with linoleum — 
and furniture gleaming like new and save yourself a lot 
of work. Use this new-process wax. 


Attention: There is just one wax prepared by the 
Koric Process . .. and that is Old English. Made by 
The A.S. Boyle Company, Windsor, Ontario. 





6 Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 





« 








hes amen 


56 


is a new Keystone design executed 
in the rich onyx, gold and silver 
of the modern sky-line. 


ee is made by masters of the 
toi an’ art. Its beauty 
is classic . . . and enduring. 
“Nocturne” and a wide variety of 
other designs and colors may be 
had at your jewellery, drug, depart- 
mental or leather-goods stores, 





During Childhood Lay 
_ the Foundation for 
a Healthy Skin 


By Regular Use of 
Curicura 
Soap and Ointment — 


Teach your children the 
Caticura habit 


Sold everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 
25e. Canadian Depot: J. T. Wait Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


MARES 


The meat looks more 
‘=| appetising, tastes more 
7 a delicious when there is 

plenty of rich brown, 
savoury gravy. All the best 
cooks make their’s with 


SYMINGIONS 
Granulated GRAVY 


Obtainable at all Leading Stores. 
Ww. Symington Co Ltd., Market Hurborc ugh, Eng 


Distributors : 
W. G. PATRICK & CO. LTD., 
51/3, Wellington Street, W., 
TORONTO. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN QUILT , 
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THE ZINNIA 


In embroidering the zinnia block, use 
turkey red around the larger flower with 
centre petals of crimson. The other bloom 
may be in coppery orange, with stems 


| bright and leaves dull green. These designs 





are exact size to transfer through carbon 
paper to a seven inch square of material and 
then embroider in the naturalistic colors of 
the flowers, using the simple, well-known 


stitches. ao 





a4 cm 





© Rory Short MST 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 


This block is among the most intricate to 
embroider, but of course the many lines 
add richness to the finished design. Yellow 
in two values is used for the bloom with all 
the long outside petals lighter and the more 
curly inner ones darker. Dull green leaves 
on lighter stems complete the block. Have 


been twenty-four blocks, a quilting design 

and a picket fence border published, and 

there is only one more flower block needed 
to complete the quilt. Reprints of the blocks 
for the entire Flower Garden Quilt will be 

obtainable for ten cents in December. 


you saved all your patterns? There have 
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it is necessary to remove as much moisture } 
as possible, but don’t put a woollen garment | 
through the wringer unless it is something 

very large and heavy. All knitted garments, 

whether they have been woven by machine 

or hand, should be rolled in a clean cloth, 

preferably a Turkish towel as this absorbs 

so much water. Roll each one up quite 

| tightily, then remove from the towel and 

shake well to raise the fluff. 

Then comes the drying process. If woven 

| woollen garments are hung on the line to dry 

| they are bound to stretch— their own weight 

jand the moisture which is still in them will 

give them an elongated and strained appear- 

ance. I have seen the sleeves of a sweater, 

after it had been hung on the clothesline, 

stretched to more than twice their original 

length and too narrow for the simplest of 

arms. The correct way for drying woollens 

is to pull them gently into shape, then lay 

them flat on a clean cloth or paper either on a 

table or, better still, on the grass. The upper 

side obviously will dry first and the garment | 
| should then be reversed. Remembering oq 
need of warmth, care should be taken that 

; the place chosen for drying, whether it be 

|outdoors or indoors, is neither too hot nor 

too cold. 

When the garment is almost dry it should 
be pressed lightly on the wrong side with a 
warm iron. Extra care should be taken 
regarding the heat of the iron for if the iron 
is the least too hot the surface fluffiness will 
scorch. 

Last, but by no means least, is the import- 
ance of airing the garments in a warm place. 
For this purpose they may be hung well 
over the clothes line as they are practically 
dry and, therefore, will not pull out of shape. 

| 


Dark Woollen Materials 

Now for the cleaning of dark woollen 
garments such as tweed skirts, dresses made 
of the prevailing varieties of woollen mater- 
ials, the school toggery of the small son or 
daughter for which navy blue serge is so} 
popular: Here is a delightful method of 

washing such things, far and away superior | 
| to the use of soap--it is odd, but so simple, 
land it will save you many a bill from the | 
cleaners. 

First of all, purchase some block glue | 
| from a hardware store—half pound is enough 

| for one garment and will cost you but a few 
| cents put it between several sheets of 
| newspaper and break it up into small pieces 
| with a hammer. Next, put these pieces into 
| an old stewpan or into an enamel bow] which | 
| will stand heating, add enough water to 
cover the pieces of glue and place over a 
gentle heat to melt. Have ready about a 
gallon of very hot water in a wash tub and 
pour into this the melted glue; then stir the 
water vigorously with a stick until a lather 
is formed on the surface. 

Now give the garment to be washed a 
good shake to remove any loose dust and 
| when the ‘‘glue water’’ is sufficiently cool for 
' the comfort of the hands, put in the garment 
and squeeze gently all over, handling a 
small piece at a time. For best results each 
garment should be left in the glue water for 
| quarter hour and squeezed well from time to 
time. | 
Then rinse very well in several changes | 
of hot water. Be very careful about this 
one rinsing is not sufficient to remove all | 
traces of glue water. Next, if it is smooth 
material and closely woven it may safely be 
put through the wringer several times to 
remove as much moisture as possible, then | 
hung up to Cry. 

To give a good finish, press the garment | 
heavily with a hot iron on the wrong side, | 
putting a damp cloth over the material to 
prevent it from having a shiny surface. 

This method of glue washing is obviously 
< only suitable for dark materials, as the 
Yo natural color of the glue causes the water to 
be a light brown color which would discolor 


oD light materials. 

e i Tr ¢ . } 
ze The advantages of using glue rather than | 
73 by soap are that the former has no effect on 


bo ee = the dye of the material, it has a wonderful 
power of drawing out the dirt, and it gives | 

| the garment a surprisingly soft and good 

| looking finish. | 


Look in your telephone directory for the 
nearest address of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 


The goouresy and depend- 


ability of ‘eS Ben are 
assured by a Two-Year 
Guarantee. Steady or 
repeating mellow toned 
alarm. Dust-proof mecha- 
nism. Made in bright or 
satin finish nickel and in 
colors by Western Clock 
Company, Limited, Peter- 
boro, Ontario, 


59 





TMLee ae 
“A man’s time-habits are no better than 


the time-piece upon which he depends.” 


BiG BEN 


ULstelox e «  Alarms—Pocket Ben Watches—Auto Clocks (Made in Canada) 


4 
Af 


a 





AVo'D the aggrava- 

tion of empty 

sockets by purchasing your 
lamps by the carton. Extra lamps 
on hand mean a well lighted 
home at all times. Lamps bought 
by the carton average 77% less 
in price than when bought 


individually. 


p MAZDA, LAMPS 
A (Your Dealer for them. — 
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A Perfeet Mateh 


@ There's a double charm in these 
Traub ‘matched sets. 


@ All the fascinating traditions of the 
betrothe! and marriage symbols are 
here expressed in conceptions of 
modern beauty. 


@ For many years Traub have been 
making wedding and engagement 
rings... .and this specialized skill and 
experience unite with finest metals 
and gems in new and lovely designs 
..each true to Traub traditions of 
quality. 
@ Your jeweller will gladly help you 
select your Traub. 
For the perfect wedding...and the per- 
ect match... send fer our booklet, ‘Bridal 


Etiquette.” it contains complete information 
about wedding arrangements. 


Traub 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOM 


Traub Mfg. Co. of Canada 
Limite 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Dep't B, 








BLONDES 


Why wait for leap year? | 


G=tT your man this year! It’s easy the Blondex 
way. This special shampoo gives blonde hair 
radiant appeal no man can resist! It not onl 

prevents darkening—but safely brings bac 

natural golden color to dull, faded light hair. 
Adds new gloss and lustre, too. Notadye. No 
harmful chemicals. Good for scalp. Let Blondex 
bring out the gleaming lights now hidden in 
your hair. At all drug and department stores. 


“No 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


Don't endure the unfair- 


faded or streaked hair 
Tint it instantly to its 
natural youthful shade 
and lustre—any desired 
color from lightest biond 
to midnight black. Just 
comb thru clean, harmless, 
odorless Brownatone. No 
fuss, no muss. Immediate, 
guaranteed results. At all 
dealers, 50c, Or send lc 
for trial bottle 







a, “Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE 12, Windsor, Ontario. 


BROWNATON E 


*TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
re 


ness Of age-telling gray, | 


{knitted garments, socks, 


125th row—Knit 19 (pick up 1 st to even 
up pattern if required), k 5, leaving 6 sts 
!on other needle, turn. Knit to the end of 
row. Cast off the 25 sts, k the 6 remaining 
sts-, and clasp them on a safety pin. Knit 
to the end of the other needle, and repeat 
from * to-. 
This completes the jaws. 
” Place the 6 sts from safety pin on to a 
needle, and knit. 


Top of Head 


Wrong side of work toward you. 

Knit up 2 of the cast off sts. turn. Knit 
the 14 sts and 2 from the other side, making 

| 16 in all. Run a colored thread from each 
side down the cast off sts for 5 sts. These 
are picked up later for the ears. 

Knit 11, turn. SI 1, k 4, turn. SI 1, k 5, 
turn. S] 1, k 6, turn. SI 1, k 7, turn. Con- 
tinue in this way until all sts are knitted 
on to one needle, keeping continuity of 
pattern. 

| Knit 2 together, k to end of row. 
| Repeat this row until there are 10 sts 
| left. 

Pearl 1, k 2 together, p 2 together, k 2 

| together, p 2 together, k 1. 

Knit 18 rows; cast off. 


Ears 

| 

| Right side of work toward you. 

Pick up the 5 sts on right side of head; 
| take out the colored thread. Join in the 
| wool and knit 5, cast on 4 sts. 

| Knit on these 9 sts for 10 rows. 

| Knit 7, p 2 together, k 2 together, k 6. 

| Knit 5, p 2 together, continuing like this, 
| decreasing at outside edge of ear until all 
sts are cast off. 

Pick up the back loops of the 5 sts you 
| picked up for the ear and knit another 
| piece in the same manner, making a double 

| ear. 

| Wrong side of work toward you pick up 
| the 5 sts on other side of head, and knit 

| another ear in the same way. 

| 


Underbody 


Pick up 16 sts between the fore and hind 
legs. 





Knit 16, cast on 1 st. k 17, cast on 1 st. 


Continue like this, casting on 1 st at the| 
end of every row until there are 24 sts on 


needle. 

Knit 1 row without increase, then 
decrease by k 2 together at beginning of 
every row until there are 16 sts on needle. 
Cast off loosely. 

Tail 


Pick up 15 sts around the back for tail, 


join in wool and knit, twisting the st by 
knitting through the backs of the st in first 
row. 

Knit 4 rows, decrease by k 2 together at 
beginning of each row, until there are 9 sts 
left. Knit 10 rows. Knit 2 together, 
beginning and end of next 2 rows. Cast off. 


To Make up the Dog 


Darn in all ends. Sew the two pieces 
together for ears, sew all seams on right 
side. Oversew the chest, neck and mouth 
pieces together. 

Pin the top part of head in place and 
oversew. Pin up the forelegs and insert 
point at underbody in place at chest, and 
oversew. Pin the tail, hind quarters and 
hind legs, and oversew, leaving the side at 
underbody open to insert the Kapok. Stuff 
the head, tail and legs, and then the body. | 

Much can be done in the way of stuffing | 
to get a real doggie look. 

Sew up the underbody, and if knitting in 
the brush wool, use a teazle or suede shoe- 
brush, and raise an even pile gently. Sew | 
in the buttons for the eyes, or these may be ' 
embroidered on if the toy is for a very young 
child, making it quite safe. Embroider the 
nose and mouth, using a long darning stitch. 
The pads of feet may also be finished like 
this. 

Bring the loose part at ear forward, | 
making a curve, and sew down. Tie the 
tartan ribbon around the neck, and he is 
all complete. 

To Wash 


Undo the sewing at underbody, remove 
the Kapok. Wash the fabric; refill with fresh | 
Kapok, if necessary, and sew up again. | 
Kapok is used in preference to cotton, as it | 
is much lighter in weight and does not go | 
lumpy. } 


Save Your Cleaner’s Bills 


How to clean woollens at home successfully | 


by E. F. THOMAS 


woollens with success, and yet it is an 
art which everyone should learn, for 
what a waste of money it is when through 
| lack of a little knowledge woollen garments 


|: IS quite an art to be able to wash 


| are unnecessarily spoilt the first time they 
| are washed. When the initial cost of these 
' woollens is considered it is worth while to 


take more than a little care in their renova- 
tion. Woollenclothing to some extent is worn 
by most of us at this time of year, and every 
garment from father’s sweater down to 
baby’s tiny socks need a wash from time to 
time. We can all recall the picture of some 
woollen garment shrunk almost beyond 
recognition through careless or perhaps 
ignorant handling. 

The fundamental principle underlying the 
washing of woollen materials is that every- 
thing must be warm—the washing water, the 
rinsing water, the drying place and the iron 
for pressing. ‘“‘Warmth for woollens’’ is a 
slogan worth remembering. To prevent 
shrinkage use nothing hot and nothing cold. 

The first step in the washing of all these 
lighter garments such as babies’ hand- 
sweaters, etc., 


should be the preparation of a bowl or tub 
of warm soapy water, and because speed is 
as necessary a factor as any it is well to 
prepare also a second bow! of warm water 
ready for rinsing. To leave woollen garments 
in water or even in a wet condition for longer 
than is absolutely necessary is sure disaster. 

Now put the woollens one at a time into 
the washing water, beginning of course with 
the white ones; wash them by a process of 
gentle squeezing. Do not rub them at all as , 
this tends to pull the garment out of shape. | 
It also flattens down the unseen scales which 
give that characteristic fluffiness to each 
woollen thread, causing the garment to/| 
become hard. 

Wash the garment on both sides and, if 
necessary, give it a second washing in clean | 
soapy water, for it is poor economy to save 
soap to the extent of improper cleansing. | 
Then rinse thoroughly in warm water and if | 
the water is cloudy rinse again, but remem- 
ber although it may be necessary to rinse in 
as many as three or four changes of water, | 
ach one must be warm. 

The next step is often overlooked by | 
many. Having made sure all the soap is out | 
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~ Quick Relief ! 


Pain from corns stops in one minute and 
sore toes are healed overnight when Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads are applied. Their 
mild, soothing medica- 
tion is the secret of their 
pain-allaying, healing 
power. At the same time 
they remove the cause— 
friction and pressure of 
shoes — by cushioning 
and protecting the sore 
spot. No other remedy 


does this for you. 


100% SAFE! 


Zino-pads are safe, sure. 
Using harsh liquids or 
slastersoftencauses nail 
Seas. Cutting your corns 
orcallousesinvites blood- 
poisoning. Zino-pads are 
small, thin,dainty. Made 
in special sizes for Corns, 
Corns between toes, Cal- 
louses and Bunions. At 
all drug, shoe and dept. 
stores—35ec box. 


FOR CALLOUSES 


FOR erie 
BETWEEN TOES 





FOR BUNIONS 
SWOLLEN JOINTS 





ps Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 


COLONIAL 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


The Evidence 
of Good Taste 


THE CANADIAN PLAYING CARD 
CO., LIMITED 


1800 Parthenais St. Montreal 








Bowls. 
Ca Tes 
Sy tae 








~ 
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REPAREDNESS is a virtue at all 

times, but never more commendable 

than at Christmas. Although it seems 
such a short while since the ornaments and 
decorations from last Yuletide were put 
into the attic, it is not too soon to begin 
preparing anew for the fast approaching 
holiday. Gift lists are already appearing, 
planning and shopping have begun, the 
children are happy fashioning gay “‘fixings”’ 
for tree and house, and every far-sighted 
housekeeper is making her Christmas cakes 
and puddings. 

The cake may be dark and spicy or light 
and rich with colorful fruit; the pudding 
may have a dozen eggs or none, but what- 
ever the variety, their place on the holiday 
menu remains undisputed. The recipes 
given are for a dark cake and a light one, a 
rich pudding and a more economical one. 
Anyone of these combined and cooked now, 
placed in a tightly-covered tin box, and 
allowed to mellow until needed will be 
improved in flavor and ready in a twinkling 
for the many occasions which make the 
holiday season such a time of delight for all. 


Christmas Cake 


1, Pound of butter 

14 Pound of brown sugar 
114 Pounds of pastry flour 

5 Large eggs 

1 Pound of currants 

14 Pound of Valencia raisins 
14 Pound of mixed peel 

14 Pound of chopped almonds 
14 Ounce of ground ginger 
14 Ounce of pastry spice 

'5 Cupful of molasses 


Cream the butter and sugar together 
thoroughly. Drop the eggs in one at a time 
and beat well after the addition of each 
egg, keeping the mixture very smooth. Add 
the flour and mix very slightly, then mix in 
the fruit, nuts and ~spices and molasses 
and continue mixing until the whole is 
thoroughly blended. Put in tins lined with 
greased paper and bake in a slow oven— 
300 deg. Fahr. For a two-pound cake 
about two hours is the time required for 
baking. If the mixture begins to curdle 
during the addition of the eggs, add a little 
of the flour and then the remaining eggs. 


Cherry Cake 


1 Pound of butter 
1 Pound of fruit sugar 
1!45 Pounds of pastry flour 
8 Large or 10 small eggs 
Almond flavoring 
115 to 2 pounds of fruit 
(candied cherries, candied 
pineapple, citron peel, 
white raisins) 


Christmas Cakes and Puddings 


It is not too early to consider them 


by M. Frances Hucks of The Institute Staff 


Cream the butter and sugar together 
thoroughly. Drop the eggs in one at a time, | 
and beat well after the addition of each egg, 
keeping the mixture very smooth. Add the 
flour and mix very slightly, then add the 
fruit and flavoring and combine the ingre- 
dients well. Put in tins lmed with greased | 
paper, and sprinkle sugar lightly over the | 
top. Bake in a moderate oven for about two 
hours. 


Christmas Pudding 





1 Pound of beef suet 
1 Pound of brown sugar 
6 Eggs, well beaten 
1 Pound of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
1 Teaspoonful of ground cloves 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 Teaspoonful of allspice 
15 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
14 Cupful of milk 
1¢ Cupful of corn syrup 
1 Pound of grated bread 
crumbs 
1 Pound of raisins 
1 Pound of currants 
1 Pound of mixed peel 
14 Pound of chopped almonds 





Mix together the suet and sugar, add the | 
beaten eggs. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder and spices, and add alternately with 
the milk. Add the corn syrup and stir in 
the bread crumbs, fruits and nuts. Allow 
to stand for a few minutes and then cook | 
by boiling or steaming one hour for every 
pound of pudding. 


Eggless Christmas Pudding 
| 


1 Cupful of chopped suet 
1 Cupful of molasses 
1 Cupfu! of coffee 
314 Cupfuls of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1, Teaspoonful of cloves 
Grated 1ind of 1 lemon 
1 Cupful of raisins 
!, Cupful of currants 
'4 Cupful of slivered citron peel 
14 Cupful of orange peel 


Add the molasses to the suet, mix and | 
sift the flour, cream of tartar, baking soda, | 
salt and spices and add alternately with the 
coffee. Combine thoroughly and add the 
fruit and peel. Steam in covered, well- 
greased molds from four to five hours. 


BOVRIL 







"amma 1 
‘TEA cup GR | 
STip rat .e) 


Children need Bovril to build up 
their growing bodies. Bovril is the 
best of the Beef in its most con- 
centrated form. 













It assists development, increases 
stamina and vital energy because 
of the unique power of Bovril to 
promote digestion; it has been 
scientifically proved that Bovril also 
increases the nourishment gained 
from ordinary food. 












Give your children Bovril regularly 
every day for a month and notice 


the difference. 













But be Sure it is 





SEE THE NAME ON THE LABEL 














AHY..HERE'S A HOT DRINK 
THAT MAKES CHILDREN © 


LOVE MILK 





“wives = 


Entirely wholesome! ... Made in a moment!... 


drug—nor any artificial stimulant. 

Postum costs only one-half cent a 
cup—adding very little to the cost of 
plain milk. We will be glad to send 
you a week’s supply, free, as a start. 
When you need more, you'll find that 
your grocer sells Postum—in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup by adding hot milk or boiling water, 


Amazingly Economical! 


TRY Instant Postum made with milk 
on a child who won’t drink “plain” 
milk. Make it and serve it right in the 
cup, and see how that child welcomes 
this “grown-up” treat! The first thrill 
will be the cup itself, because it is 
“just like daddy’s.” Then—the golden- 
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| Flavorsome if 
Oven Dinners 


Continued from page 27 





degrees Fahr., will be sufficient to cook this 
| meal: 

| Ham with Mustard Sauce 

Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Celery en Casserole 

Peach Betty 





BAUMERT 


Cream Cheese 


Have the ham about one inch thick. 

Place in a casserole and spread with a mix- | 
ture of four tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
|and one teaspoonful of mustard. Pour over 
|this one half cupful of water to which two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar have been added. 
To prepare the sweet potatoes, parboil them 
for ten minutes, then slice and arrange in a 
shallow baking dish. Sprinkle with brown | 
sugar and dot with butter. 

A forty-five minute meal is practical: 


Mock Duck 
Baked Potatoes 
Braised Carrots 
Scalloped Onions 
Pumpkin Custard 


Use ground, cooked meat and season with 
salt and pepper and finely minced onion. | - 
Form into an oblong shape and mold around | ‘ 
|a savory stuffing. Place in a greased loaf pan “ 
| and dot with butter or dripping. For braised | ( 
| carrots, cut the vegetables in half length- 
wise. and arrange in a greased utility dish. 
| Sprinkle with salt and small pieces of butter 
}and add boiling water to about one-third 
| of the depth of the carrots. A temperature 
|of 400 degrees Fahr. is required for the 
|above menu. Another meal which will cook 
in the same length of time (forty-five min- | 
|utes) at a temperature of 400 degrees is | 
suggested: | Cream Cheese with crackers 





IRED of ordinary des- 


serts? Here is an irresist- 


ible combination — Baumert 


Behed Machere! and marmalade or jam. 

with Tomato Sauce 

Scalloped Cabbage ' Baumert is a delicious new 

Sweet Potatoes | treat, not quite like cheese, but ‘ 


Crossbar Cranberry Pie 


‘ more akin to the flavor of rich, 
['wenty minutes and a temperature of | 
450 degrees Fahr. will prepare a dinner such | 


} ae ere: or end of any meal, as appe- 


fresh cream. At the beginning 


Meat Bails Wrapped in Bacon tizer or dessert, you'll gladly 
Mashed Potato Loaf 


. . welcome its cool, cre ‘ 
Scalloped Corn ome its cool, creamy tart 


SRD TAT Lap SRM ILE EAS GSR OR? ER I er RTT! ene a ta 


bro“ color of the drink, its wonderful 
flavor, so mellow and smooth... its 
delicious, cheering warmth! 

Best of all, Instant Postum made with 


is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal must be boiled, 
but is also easy to make. 


One—two—three—and it’s ready! 


| Banana Shortcake 
| 


The meat balls are made from seasoned 


| ground steak. These are rolled in a strip of 


| bacon and fastened with a toothpick. For 
| potato loaf, use mashed potatoes, and add 


ness. 


Serve Baumert now for a 


jaded appetite. Made in three 


milk is not heavy or over-rich, but just 


egg yolks and finely minced parsley. Place | tempting flavors plain, relish 


PERCY PI 


LEEPER 


as safe and wholesome as plain milk. 
This drink combines the health-build- 
ing qualities of milk with the whole- 
someness of whole wheat and bran, 
from which Instant Postum is made. 

Doctors, dietitians, and teachers give 
their hearty recommendations to In- 
stant Postum made with milk. You'll 
add your praises to the others, when 
you see how this drink helps your 
children. And if you try a cup your- 
self, some night just before retiring, 
you'll find it a wonderful aid to sieep. 
A safe aid, too. Postum contains no 


1 


Puta level teaspoon 
of Instant Postum 
in a cup. 





Fill the cup with 
hot (not boiling) 
milk. 





Stir, and sweeten to 
taste.. and the drink 
is ready! 





} 


in a greased loaf pan. The shortcake is a 


rich biscuit mixture, baked in two large | 


layers, or as individual biscuits. The follow- 
ing menu is also cooked for twenty minutes 
at 450 degrees Fahr., and is suitable for a| 
light dinner or lunch: 


Baked Eggs in Custard Cups 
(covered with buttered bread crumbs) ~ | 
Potato Rosettes Scalloped String Beans | 
Quartered Apples Cooked in Syrup 


Covered baking dishes are used for oven- 
cooked meals. Many combinations of foods 
are possible, but those dishes which require | 
special attention, such as stirring, frequent | 
basting or turning, do not belong in the 
oven meal. When arranging the dishes in | 


the oven, do not have them touch each other 


| or the sides of the oven, as this will interfere 


with the evenness of heat distribution. You | 


|may put in as many pans as the compart- 


and pimento — in convenient 
quarter pound packages, al- 


ways delightfully fresh. 


“The best friend 


a eracker 
ever had?” 


Mail this coupon today 
and get our illustrated 
recipe booklet showing 
you many delightful 
ways of serving Bau- 
mert Cream Cheese. 
Send to Baumert 


eras 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





P4-31M 
1 General Foods, Limited, tee ; 
; Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, — a 7 j 
1 Please send me, as a start, without cost or | 
| obligation, one week's supply of Se) a eedibinemaintinmaan j 
' INSTANT POSTUM . . . [) Check 
(prepared instantly inthecup) whi - 
|  POSTUM CEREAL . . . 0 you a 7 
L (prepared by boiling) prefer in completely—print name an wee 33 | 


|ment will accommodate but it is well to 
| place the food to the best advantage and | 
use your space efficiently. Oven-cooked | 
foods are really not baked by dry heat but | 
rather in the steam that forms from the | 
moisture in the foods. 

All of the food combinations suggested 
are a complete meal, but may be made more 
elaborate by the addition of foods which 


Continued on page 70 





Cheese, 18 York Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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At the Movies 


Continued from page 17 


Street; “England will never again declare 
war in this room—War in the future is 
impossible.” 

Any sort of story or picture or play that 
will stand the test of seventeen such full 
years as those since 1914 must be remark- 
able. 

Griffith’s father was a Confederate gen- 
eral and he listened as a boy to hundreds of 
stories which worked themselves gradually 
into the plot which will probably never grow 
stale but which will perhaps prove of tre- 
mendous interest to future generations. 
Except for the prologue and a few inter- 
polated scenes, the picture is just the same 
as the original edition. The synchronized 
effects are used with discrimination in the 
war scenes; the battles are more effective 
because of the sound of shot and shell; 
cavalry charges and Klan raids are more 
thrilling than they used to be, but the 
never-to-be-forgotten sentiment of the silent 
film remains intact. 

And, in Brief— 

THE Squaw Man” has been made again 

by Cecil De Mille as a talking picture. 
This old melodrama is still good stuff and 
has been produced with a splendid cast 
headed by Warner Baxter, Eleanor Board- 
man, Lupe Velez, Paul Cavanagh, Charles 
Bickford, Roland Young, De Witt Jennings, 
Raymond Hatton, Mitchell Lewis, and 
J. Farrell McDonald. Warner Baxter and 
Paul Cavanagh who play cousins in ‘’The 
Squaw Man’”’ resemble each other enough to 
be brothers—a clever bit of casting. Lupe 
Velez does not try to look like a Follies’ 
Indian maid and in her acting she preserves 
an impenetrable stolidity of the type she 
portrays. 

“Secrets of a Secretary’’ would be more 
suitably called ‘“The Social Secretary’’ or by 
any other name, but it is a fairly good pic- 
ture with an interesting lot of players; 
Claudette Colbert, Joe Metaxa, an Austrian 
newcomer to the screen, Herbert Marshall 
and Mary Boland. Herbert Marshall is that 
splendid English actor who was leading man 
for Marie Lohr on a previous Canadian tour 
in 1921; he is charming to meet and was a 
popular player on Broadway during the past 
season. “‘Murder’’ did not do Marshall! as 
much justice as does his réle in ‘Secrets of a 
Secretary.” 

Mary Boland, whom theatre lovers will 
remember as leading woman for John Drew, 
Francis Wilson, the late Robert Edeson, and 
many other Broadway stars, is a Detroit 
girl with a charming personality which is a 
decided addition to the audible screen. 

“Transgression”’ is an awfully silly picture 
although it has a good cast and is attrac- 
tively produced. Beautiful scenery and 
lovely clothes worn by the dashing Kay 
Francis fail to raise this one above the 
mediocre; Paul Cavanagh is sadly wasted; 
John St. Polis and Nance O’Neil with 
Ricardo Cortez are the other well known 
players in ‘“Transgression.”’ 

“Pardon Us,” the first feature length 
Laurel and Hardy comedy, is another proof, 
if any were needed, that ‘brevity is the soul 
of wit.”” Not satisfied with the funny per- 
formances of the fat Oliver and his English 
friend, Stan, in their two and three reel 
comedies which made them famous, Metro 
Goldwyn officials fell into line with similar 
mistakes by other producers and have 
dragged out this comedy until it is just a 
matter of repetition. You can laugh hilari- 
ously for a few moments—loudly perhaps 
for another five, but the feature length laugh 
is an impossibility. Charlie Chaplin has 
never been so funny as he was in his pre- 
feature days; Harold Lloyd, Harry Langdon, 
Charlie Chase, Buster Keaton and every 
scfeen comedian to my knowledge has had 
to undergo the same lengthening-out pro- 
cess. 

Specially Recommended for Children 

ARK TWAIN'S story “Tom Sawyer” 

can be unreservedly recommended for 
children, but their parents like it just as well, 
judging by reports from all over the country. 
































Jackie Coogan, Jackie Searles and Mitzi | 
Green are flesh and blood children in this | 
Paramount picture and the old-fashioned | 
atmosphere is skilfully re-created. It has 
practically the same cast as is repeated in 
“Huckleberry Finn” with Junior Durking 
and Eugene Palette. This picture is not so | 
satisfactory as “Tom Sawyer.” “Skippy” 
proves to be an ali round splendid attraction 
for grown-ups as well as children, but in 
Jackie Cooper’s portrayal of the wistful | 
spunky Skippy every kiddie in the world 
will see his own misunderstood self. 
Robert Coogan, Jackie Searles and Mitzi 
Green are the principal child actors in the | 
cast besides young Cooper; blonde Enid 
Bennett, wife of Fred Niblo, returns to the 
screen in this talking picture. | 
I have not seen all of the following list | 
but the selections are taken from a list | 
published by the Canadian Council on Child | - 
and Family Welfare in Ottawa: “Mother | The Great-West Life — 
Goose Melodies,’’ ‘Strange As It Seems,”’ | offers a plan that provides 
“Water Bugs,” “Balaclava,” “Conquering | complete ee 
Horde,” “‘Danger Lights,” “Fighting Cara- | oF 6 TNS Sas See ene 
vans,” “The Great Meadow,” ‘Once a| the emaliest of oe, - 
ee Sse is called the Minimum Cost 
Gentleman,” “Kiss Me Again,” “The Royal | Policy a policy which 
Bed”’ (in spite of foolish title), ‘Through | safeguards your dependents 
the Yangtze Gorges,’”’ ‘Under Suspicion,” from every financial care. 
“Viennese Nights,’”’ “With Byrd At The Yet the cost to you is only a 
South Pole,’’ ‘‘Father Nile,’’ ‘‘In Old few cents a day. 


Cheyenne.” 
The Great-West 
MINIMUM COST 
POLICY 


enables you to carry more 
insurance than would be pos- 
sible with any other form of 
life plan. A man, age 35, for 
example, may obtain $10,000 of 
insurance by investing less than 
51c. a day. 


“TI never thought 
I could get 
so much Insurance 
for so little money” 


© men who want the most 
insurance for the least 
money, who balk at paying 
heavy premiums, who imagine 
the cost of insurance to be be- 
yond their means—to all such 
men ATTENTION! 





Movie Notes 
INA DELMAR’S novel “Bad Girl”’ is a 
good movie. It is effectively handled, 
simple, and pulls at your heart strings. 
Sally Eilers makes a startling appeal as the 
girl who had a “line” for mashers, and a 
warm sympathetic heart for the one boy 
who “‘doesn’t try to get fresh”’ the first time 
he meets her. James Dunn is a real find—a 
good-looking boy who can act and convey | 
the impression that he isn’t acting at all. | 
The utter simplicity of “Bad Girl’ is what 
makes it most impressive. 
* ~ * + 
The French version of “The Smiling | 
Lieutenant” has been shown in Montreal, 
Ottawa, and several places in Quebec. 
Maurice Chevalier, Miriam Hopkins and 
Claudette Colbert the three original prin- | 


cipals, are in this version also, 
+ * * 


| 





Premium Rates Per $1,000 
of Insurance 
Age Premium Age 
25 $13.80 40 
30 15.80 45 
35 18.55 50 


Premium 
$22.35 
27.50 
34.40 


Captivating Constance Bennett wears 
gorgeous clothes in “The Common Law” 
and makes this latest version of the old 
Robert Chambers story worth while seeing. 
From a dramatic viewpoint it is rather 
passé. The censors have been pretty busy 
and the action is a trifle jerky throughout. 

“Merely Mary Ann”’ is after all very nice 
entertainment for the whole family; it is 
interesting to compare this cinema version | 
of the old play with the Eleanor Robson and 
H. B. Warner stage play of—well, we won’t | 


just say how many seasons ago. 
* * * 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 


YOUNG woman graduate of a fashion- 
able finishing school for girls, now 
married to a member of the Ontario Legis- | 
lature, once remarked to her hostess, ‘‘I | is = 
just love your library; it is so ‘lit’ry look-| — 
ing. Well, Hollywood appears to have 
gone “‘lit’ry.”’ 

Judging from several interesting articles | 
in American papers recently, it would appear | 
as though this younger crop of ex-stage stars 
are not so dependent on their press agents 
and ghost writers as were the movie queens 
of a few years back. 

Ann Harding describes herself in a fashion 
that rings very true to her downright serio- | 
comic stage utterances in an amusing little 
story. After writing about some of the 
Broadway actors who have literally moved 
en masse to Hollywood Miss Harding says. 
“I’m putting one over on the editor. If he 
could see me as I write this, he never would 
use it. The incongruity of occupation and 
appearance would be too disillusioning. 

“While I sit here pecking away at the 
typewriter I’m garbed like a Cockney widow 
of the late King Edward’s time. The reason 
for this absurdity? Well, I’m a girl with | 


Continued on page 72 | 
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Clear Healthy Skin 


More Important Than Ever 


There are many places where a pimply, clogged, scaly skin 
will not be tolerated. Don’t suffer this embarrassment. If 
your skin is unsightly begin now to cleanse it daily with Resi- 


nol Soap and apply Resinol Ointment to the irritated spots. 
You will be amazed at the quick improvement this soothing, 
healing treatment makes. At your druggist’s. 


Sample each free if you write Resinol, 
Department 56-Z, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Resinol 
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*  Beautyinthe Making * 


DEMEVER 


Elizabeth Arden’s Face Powders 


* Miss Arden is often asked why her powders are so smooth, 
so fine, so beneficial to the skin...so clinging and yet so 


imperceptible. 


* The answer is: Only the purest ingredients are used. These 
are combined with the greatest care under Miss Arden’s 
personal supervision, according to her special formula. 


* Only pure food colorings are included. The colors are 
mixed entirely by hand, as there is no other way they can 
be made to meet Miss Arden’s high standards. The powders 
are blended in a wide range of carefully thought-out shades 
co harmonize with every skin tone, so that the uncertainty 
of individual mixing is completely eliminated 


* Elizabeth Arden’s powders specifically do not contain rice powder or 
orris root, since these ingredients are irritating to delicate 
membranes, acting as direct aggravation in cases of hay fever, 
sinus trouble and other nasal affections. 


* The result of this extreme care is two powders of exqui- 
site delicacy and quality, which give to the skin that lovely 
silken finish known as “the Arden look.” 


Elizabeth Arden's Face Powders are on sale at smart sbops everywhere 


FLOWER POWDER...A powder of ab- 
solute purity, delicately perfumed. White 
(for neck and arms), Cream, Marechal 
Neil, Naturelle, Rose, Special Rachel and 
Spanish Rachel. $1.75 the box. 


ILLUSION POWDER...The quintessence 
of quality in face powders. Mat Fonce, 
Illusion, Rachel, Banana and Minerva are 


favorite shades for daytime. Poudre de 
Lilas is poetic for evening. $3 the box. 


Lysetta...The newest shade of Miss 
Arden’‘s famous Illusion powder. A soft 
warm color that gives the skin a delicate 
glow...not pink...nor blush...but some- 
thing indescribably youthful and charm- 
ewe < she. « «hte bon. 


* ELIZABETH ARDEN ~* 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


Wholesale Distributors: ELIZABETH ARDEN of CANADA, LTD. 
207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada 


PARIS LONDON 


© Elizabeth Arden, 193) _ 


BERLIN 


MADRID ROME 
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BAD WEATHER AHEAD! 


It is economical to forestall emergencies by overhauling your car now 


by FLORENCE M. JURY 


AN it be possible that winter is upon 
( ) us already? How quickly the summer 
has flown and how gently autumn has 
passed! Of course there will still be glorious 
days to enjoy that ‘‘tang’’ of autumn that 
lingers in the air but, nevertheless, winter is 
just around the corner and we will do well to 
prepare for it. We have stocked our cup- 
boards with fruits and pickles and all kinds 
of delectable foods; we have replenished our 
coal cellars, but what of our faithful friend 
the car? Now is the time to consider just 
what preparations are needed for a strenuous 
winter, so that we may get the maximum of 
pleasure and comfort and the minimum of 
trouble and anxiety. 
We will take a most important item first 
the radiator, or at least the non-freeze. It 
will do no harm to put this in rather early 
—certainly better early than too late. But 
for those who prefer to leave this until the 
really cold weather, they must take the 


/precaution of draining their radiators at 


night, when frost threatens. Should the 
radiator freeze it is very likely to crack, or 
even break, which would entail quite an’ 
expense. Personally, I prefer to have a little 


|non-freeze put in-the radiator early in the 
|season. Draining a car is always dirty work 
| and usually has to be done late at night when 
| one is probably dressed or particularly tired. 


There is a very good anti-freeze, which is 


guaranteed to last for the whole season, and 
can then be drained out and used again the 


next season. It is $6 a gallon, a little 
expensive, but then one can have it put in 
one’s radiator and forget all about freeze-up 
troubles—which is certainly worth a lot. 
You will need one-third non-freeze to two- 
thirds of water for weather down to zero, and 
for colder weather than that about half 
non-freeze and half water is required. 

A wonderful convenience for those who 
keep their cars in unheated garages is an 
electric heater, which costs $3.50. You 
simply plug in to the electric light socket in 
your garage and slip the little heater under 
your radiator cover. These little heaters 
give a car wonderful protection and save the 
battery a great deal of strain on cold days, 
when almost any car is somewhat hard toe 
start if it has no artificial heat. 

There are quite a few things about a car 
that need attention at this time of year and 
the simplest thing to do is to make a list of 
the following, so that nothing shall be 
overlooked: 

Have the oil changed and the crank case 
flushed and a lighter grade of oil put in. Have 
the oil filter, the gas tank and the vacuum 
tank thoroughly cleaned, thus getting rid of 


any accumulation of grit and dirt. The 
carburetor must be adjusted for winter 
driving—and this should be done by a 
competent mechanic and not an amateur. 
Have the grease in the universal, the 
differential and rear axle changed. Have the 
springs sprayed and, if necessary, tightened. 
Have the battery checked over and see that 
each cell is replenished with distilled water. 
At the same time have the terminals cleaned 
and coated with vaseline, to prevent verdigris 
forming, and have the clamps holding the 
battery box looked at to ascertain that they 
are not worn or rusted. Have the generator 
checked—it is most necessary that this be in 
good working order for the winter. Be sure 
to have your brakes tested and, if necessary, 
tightened. ‘‘Skiddy’’ days are here again! 
And speaking of skidding, I would strongly 
recommend readers to equip themselves, not 
with heavy chains, but with half a dozen 
snap-on chains, three for each back wheel. 
These cost from fifty cents to seventy-five 
cents each and are very easy to slip on and 
to take off and do away with putting on 
heavy chains and then listening to them 
clank and bang. You will find these every 
bit as good as complete chains, and much 
simpler to affix. 

Check over your car for squeaks and 
rattles, which you will notice more when 
driving with the windows closed, and just 
have a little oil or grease dropped on the 
erring parts. 

Examine the roof of your car and make 
sure it is weathertight. This would be a 
good time to give it a coat of special roof 
preparation, thus protecting it against the 
heavy weight of snow and sleet it may be 
called upon to bear during the winter. You 
would also do well to touch up any rusty 
spots with a little lacquer enamel; otherwise 
they will spread alarmingly when exposed to 
winter weather. 

Have your headlights checked and ad- 
justed, and tightened if necessary, not 
forgetting that the non-glare regulation is 
being strictly enforced these days. Have 
your steering tightened; a little oil dropped 
around your accelerator, and your spare tire 
carrier checked. I have lost a spare tire 
through the nut which held it in place 
becoming loose. 

Tire trouble is annoying at any time, but 
particularly so in the winter. Therefore, it 
would be wise to have all your tires taken off 
and examined for cuts, cracks, tacks or 
bruises. Have any serious spots vulcanized 
and the better tires put on the front wheels. 
This precaution will save you money and a 
great deal of annoyance some cold night. 








Remember that your car will have to bear the burden of snow and sleet very soon. 


! 
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over, knit 3, wool over, slip 1 as if for purling, 
knit 2 together, and pass slip stitch over 
them) 13 times, wool over, knit 3, wool over, 
knit 4. 

84th row—Bind off 1 stitch, knit 3, purl 
till only 3 stitches remain, knit 3. 

85th row—Bind off 1 stitch, knit 2, (knit 
2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, wool over, 
knit 1, wool over) 13 times, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 3 

86th row—Like 84th row. 

87th row—Bind off 1 stitch, knit 2, knit 2 
together, (wool over, knit 3, wool over, slip 1 
as if for purling, knit 2 together. and pass the 
slip stitch over them) 13 times, knit 2 
together, knit 2. 

88th row—Knit 3, purl till only 3 sts 
remain, knit 3. 

89th row—Knit 3, (wool over, knit 1, 
wool over, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together) 13 times, knit 3. 

90th row—Like 88th row. 

Continue working these 13 repeats of 
pattern with 3 stitches, knit plain at each 
end of needle, till there are 1814 patterns, 
148 rows from belt, about 131% inches. 

149th row—Knit 3, (knit 2 together, knit 
1, knit 2 together, wool over, knit 1, wool 
over) 3 times, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, knit 36 for plain border at back of 
neck, (wool over, knit 1, wool over, knit 2 
together, knit 1, knit 2 together) 3 times, 
wool over, knit 1, wool over, knit 3. 

150th row—Knit 3, purl 21, knit 36, purl 
21, knit 3. 

151st row—Knit 3, * (slip 1 asif for purling, 
knit 2 together and pass the slip stitch over 
them, wool over, knit 3, wool over) 3 times, 
*slip 1 as if for purling, knit 2 together and 
pass slip stitch over them, knit 36, wool over, 
knit 3, wool over, repeat from * to *, knit 3. 

152nd row—Knit 3, purl 23, knit 36, 
purl 19, knit 3. 

Continue knitting 3 stitches plain and 314 
repeats of pattern at each end of needle with 
36 stitches knit plain between, for 9 more 
rows, making 20 patterns and 1 row of next 
pattern, (counting from belt) on each side, 
and 6 ridges in centre. The purl stitches 
vary because of the half repeat. 

162nd row—Knit 3, purl 21, knit 9, bind 
off 18 sts for back of neck, knit 9, purl 21, 
knit 3. 

Put the first 33 stitches for left shoulder 
on a convenient stitchholder, and proceed to 
knit the right front thus: 

1st row of front—right shoulder—knit 3, 
then 314 repeats of 3rd row of pattern, knit 
9 stitches plain. 

2nd row—Bind off 1 stitch at neck edge, 
knit 7, purl till only 3 stitches remain, 
knit 3. 

8rd row—Knit 3, then 31% repeats of 5th 
row of pattern, knit 8 stitches plain. 

4th row—Bind off 1 stitch, knit 6, purl till 
only 3 stitches remain, knit 3. 

5th row—Knit 3, then 31% repeats of 7th 
row of pattern, knit 7 stitches plain. 


The hat can be rolled 
to suit any wearer. 


6th row—Knit 7, purl till only 3 stitches 
remain, knit 3. * 

Work 4 more rows of pattern knitting 3 | 
stitches plain at armhole edge and 7 stitches 
plain at neck edge. This brings work to the | 
5th row of pattern. Knit 3% repeats as 
before then wool over, pick up the wool over 
loop of last row and knit a stitch, wool over, 
knit 7. This makes 4 repeats of pattern | 
instead of 314. 

Knit 11 rows and increase 3 stitches in | 
same way on 12th row which will be the | 
second time for knitting the 5th row of 
pattern since the first increase was made. 
Continue working in this way until 9 in- 
creasings have been made on neck edge, 
always knitting 7 stitches plain for border, 
and 3 stitches plain at armhole edge. When 
the armhole is 19 patterns long (29 patterns 
from belt) * increase 1 stitch every 2nd row 
on armhole edge twice, and on next row 
which will be the 5th row of pattern begin a 
new pattern at armhole edge thus: knit 4, 
wool over, knit 1, wool over, and work 
remainder of row as usual. Next row knit 7, 
purl till only 4 sts remain, knit 4*. * Repeat | 
from * to * once more. Then increase 1 | 
stitch at armhole and work across and back, 
adding 4 stitches at end of last row. Next 
row, knit 3, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, wool over, knit 1, wool over, thus 
adding a full pattern at armhole edge, | 
making 8 4 repeats across front, 61 stitches. | 
This completes the armhole and the work is | 
continued till there are 10 patterns on under- 
arm edge, making it the same length as back. 
When 9 increasings have been made on front | 
edge there will be 10 repeats of pattern across 
front, 70 sts, 7 of which are knit plain for | 
border on front edge, and 3 knit plain at 
underarm edge. Then work without in- 
creasing till underarm is same length as the | 
back. Now change to rib stitch (k 2, p 2) and | 
knit 16 rows for belt to match the back, and | 
on last row of ribbing working on wrong side | 
bind off 12 sts on front edge, work 2 ribs, | 
then increase 1 stitch by working both front | 
and back loops of the last stitch of 2nd rib, 
and also increase 1 stitch after every 3rd 
stitch across row—that will be 18 increas- | 
ings, making 76 stitches on the needle. The | 
peplum is now worked as follows: Knit 7 | 
stitches plain on front edge, every row, and 3 | 
stitches plain on underarm edge and begin- | 
ning with Ist row of pattern work till the 
peplum is 8 patterns deep, to match the | 
back. There will be 11 repeats of the pattern | 
across the needle. Then knit 18 rows plain | 
making 9 ridges for border, and bind off | 
loosely on wrong side. The left side is worked 
to correspond with the right side increasing | 
in same way. There will bea slight difference | 
because the other half of the repeat comes 
next to the border on neck edge. When the 
armhole is 19 patterns long increase 1 stitch 
every 2nd row twice, on armhole edge, and 
at end of the row where the 6th increase is 
made at neck edge, * knit 5 and increase 1 | 

Continued on page 69 \ 
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Popular Fiction 
for Canadians 








Printed in Canada 


HE first editions of our popular fiction 

magazines printed in Canada by Canadians 
met the enthusiastic approval of our former read- 
ers and thousands of new ones. Ask your news- 
dealer to show you copies of these entertaining 
magazines. 


No Inerease in Price 





get your troubles; love stories 

concerning heroines with whose 
hopes and fears you can identify 
yourself. The style of these stories 
is gripping, the plots strong, and, 
above all, the sentiment sincere. 
The sordid side of life is not de- 
picted with ruthless realism; on 


the contrary, over 
Toe. 
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| | “Roll-Yo ur-Own Hat 


Two of the season s smartest fashions 


by ELSIE GALLOWAY 











HE sweater blouse of wool lace is so 

charmingly dainty, and so comfortable 
and convenient, that both mothers and 
daughters are eager to possess one. The 
model presented is not difficult to make, and 
has this advantage, that if preferred it may 
be made as a pullover, by joining the fronts 


| when the neck opening is the desired length 


from the shoulder, and instead of the plain 
stitches of borde: knit in pattern all the 
way across. The revers which are knit 


| separately may be omitted for a pullover, 
|}and the plain stitches worked to a point, 


beginning new spiders as they come in the 
order of the pattern. 
This blouse was made of Iceland wool 


|a mixture of artificial silk and wool—of a 


soft green shade, and requires five balls. 
It is size thirty-six, but may be made larger 


| by adding six stitches for each additional 


measurement. The length of underarm and 
sleeve may also be changed as desired. 

A pair of No. 10 celluloid knitting needles 
were used, and the garment worked in the 
spider stitch of our grandmother's day, 
which with the fine wool gives a very lace- 


| like effect. 


The back is worked first beginning at 
lower edge of peplum with 138 stitches, 
which must be cast on loosely to prevent the 
edge from being tighter than the succeeding 
rows. Knit plain, back and forth, for 18 
rows or 9 ridges, for the border, then begin 
the spider pattern which is completed in 8 
rows, and requires 6 stitches for each pat- 
tern, and 3 plain stitches at each end of 
needle. 

1st row of pattern—Knit 3, *wool over, 





knit 1, wool over, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together. Repeat from * 21 times, 
knit 3. 

2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th rows—Purl all except 
3 stitches at each end of needle, which are 
knit on every row. 

8rd row—Knit 3, * wool over, knit 3, 
wool over, slip 1 as if for purling, knit 2 
together, and pass the slip stitch over them. 
Repeat from * 21 times, knit 3. 

5th row—Knit 3, * knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, wool over, knit 1, wool over, 
Repeat from * 21 times, knit 3. 

7th row—Knit 3, * slip 1 as if for purling, 
knit 2 together, and pass the slip stitch over 
them, wool over, k 3, wool over. Repeat 
from * 21 times, knit 3. 

Repeat these 8 rows 8 times, or till work 
measures 7 inches from the beginning, and 
when purling last row decrease as follows:— 
Knit 3, purl 3, * purl 2 together, purl 1, 
purl 2 together, repeat from * till only 6 
stitches remain. Purl 3, knit 3. This takes 
out 42 stitches, leaving 96. Now knit in 
rib stitch (knit 2. purl 2) for 16 rows, or 114 
inches, for belt. Change to spider stitch 
again, and knit 10 patterns (80 rows) or 8 
inches. There will be 15 repeats of the 
pattern, and 3 stitches knit plain at each 
end of needle as before. 

81st row from belt—Bind off 3 stitches for 
armhole, knit 4, knit 2 together, (wool over, 
knit 1, wool over, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together) 13 times, wool over, knit 1, 
wool over, knit 2 together, knit 6. 

82nd row—Bind off 3 stitches, knit 3, 
purl till only 3 stitches remain, knit 3. 

83rd row—Bind off 1 stitch, knit 3, (wool 


The lacy stitch used in the sweater-blouse is very effective and simple to knit. 
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STREAKED 
HAIR? 
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ADED streaks—dull strands—grayness— 
all vanish at the touch of this famous 
clear, water-like liquid. Just comb it on 
and color comes: black, brown, auburn, 
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YOUR GUESTS WILL 
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Goddards Plate Powder 
gives to your silver 
90 years world-wide 
reputation. 
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Sold in good class stores 
Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD & SONS, Leicester, Eng 
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@ For filling up cracks and 
holes in woodwork, etc. 
Handles like putty and makes 
a neater job. Adheres to any 
surface. When dry, the hole is 
permanently filled with solid 
wood. Invisible when painted. 
At hardware and drug stores. 


Made in Canada 


HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 
Strongest of all 
adhesives 





article but I know you haven't the time to 
hear it all.—_M. Woodnutt. 


| 


Dear Editor: 





out of The Chatelaine. It may be because I 
| once was a bachelor and did my own cook- 
| ing. 
| mental Teeny’’—give us some more. 

I am with “Bill” when he says that “the 
modern idea that no child should be crushed, 
| intimidated or forced in any way’’—but not 
that “each human unit should be allowed to 
| develop its own personality unhampered by 

| rules and restrictions.” That is I believe a 
| mistake. When you play the game, Bill, you 
; Must keep the rules. 
You forget that your very position as a 





| parent makes you a super-being to your son | 


| and that it is to his advantage to realize it. 
|Give your boy constructive leadership. 
| Smother the negative with the positive. 
| Teach him the great law of life—that what 
he gives out he receives back with interest. 
| That every thought, word and action of his 
| brings him good or ill, reward or punishment. 
Teach him to obey gladly and freely before 
asking questions, if ever he is, in any way 
' going to approach his father’s ideal for him. 
My Father’s Son. 








Save the Mothers! 
Dear Editor: 

I read with interest Dr. McCullough’s 
article “Should, Canada Have Midwives.” 

First and foremost it is a woman’s job. 
The art of midwifery has been attributed to 
women since Old Testament days. 

Prenatal and postnatal care are very 
important factors in the lives of mothers. 
Who but a woman can gain the confidence 
of most women, enter their homes and get 
acquainted with their surroundings? 

A midwife properly trained can detect 
tumors, abnormal position of the child, 
pernicious vomiting and the other ills of 
pregnancy just as well as a medical man. 
Remember a midwife only handles mater- 
nity cases. For the abnormalities of preg- 
nancy any midwife would suggest to her 
patient, treatment by a doctor. 

It is said most women nowadays demand 
an anaesthetic, that is, of course, in Canada. 
It is a well-known fact most other countries 
do not give an anaesthetic and it is correct 
to state it is always more or less an element 
of danger. 

First class results in childbirth are almost 
always achieved in the poorest of homes. 
The mother has nearly always no anaes- 
thetic, no sterilized outfit. This is where a 
midwife proves her training and efficiency. 

Childbirth is a natural function and can- 
not be unduly hurried. A midwife when 


lengaged for a case undertakes prenatal, | 


postnatal care, care at confinement, and 
| care of mother and baby for ten days after 
delivery. 

The premature use of instruments and the 
use of drugs all help to higher the maternal 
death rate. A midwife carries no drugs 
excepting the usual antiseptics. 

Please allow me some more of your valu- 
able space to tell you about the midwife in 


countries other than Canada. During train- | 


ing which covers six to twelve months, 
twenty cases must be delivered under expert 
supervision. Lectures and practical classes 
are given. Then the pupil is sent to a slum 


district and must have six deliveries normal | 


or otherwise to her credit before being 
allowed to sit for the examinations. 

By all means let us have midwives, 
but they must be graduate nurses first 
properly trained as midwives to recognize 
abnormalities. 


The high maternal death rate in a queen | 
Toronto where medicine and 


city like 
surgery hold such a high place is deplorable. 
Let us rectify it soon. 
—Alice Young, R.N. 


Although a mere man, I get a big kick | 


Anyway I am in love with ‘““Temper- 


Save the mothers! | 
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Al 
ALL 
| | NEWSSTANDS 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF INTEREST TO 
| ADVENTURE LOVERS ° °o Oo 


A DVENTURE magazine, for many years conceded 

first place in the realm of man’s interests, beginning 
with its October 1st issue, is to be published in Toronto. 
In honor of the occasion of its birth as a Canadian pub- 
lication, this October 1st issue has drawn fire from the 
pens of three of the greatest adventure writers of the 
present day . the incomparable Talbot Mundy with his 
story of the Indian Secret Service ‘The Babu” . .. Georges 
Surdez with another gripping story of the French Foreign 
Legion, ‘Guest of Honor.” .. W. C. Tuttle, creator of 
the immortals, Sleepy and Hashknife, in another fasci- 


nating yarn of the oldtime West, “The Make-Believe PUBLISHED 
Man.” Have your newsdealer reserve a copy for you. IN CANADA 
s 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY ON SAL 
468 Wellington Street West 1st & 15th 
Toronto, CANADA of EACH MONTH 
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Free - running elastic, ‘easily 
adjusted or replaced. 





Long double gusset with cross 
rotch assures durability and a 
perfect fitting bobette or bloomer. 








You’ll like Novasilk. 


Particular wearers do. 


It’s smart. Stylish. Ex- 
quisitely tailored. Perfect 
fitting. Easily laundered. 


The fabric is better. 
Every garment is made 
with painstaking atten- 
tion to the smallest 
detail. Flat lock seams are 
a feature of this lingerie. 


There’s a wide choice in 
beautiful pastel shades of 
vests, brassieres, bloom- 
ers, bobettes, brevities, 
pantees, Princess slips, 
nightgowns, and pyjamas. 
Sizes to suit everyone 
from the small miss to the 
mature woman. 


Stanfield’s Limited, 


Truro, N.S. 
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( Owing to space limitations, only interesting excerpts from the many 


letters recewed can be published) 


My Son Calls Me Bill 


Dear Editor: 


I’m all for father and son as 
pals rather than master and 
slave. My father cannot come 
down off his perch and lose 
some of that royal dignity 
which he seems to imagine 
gives him prestige. I wish I 
could call him ‘‘Charley ’’—but 
be seems so high up in all his 
reverence and glory that I 
wander off alone rather than 
sit and be the listener in an 
uncomfortable, dull, one-sided 
conversation with him. 

Give us more frank articles like that. 

Cliff. 





Dear Editor: 

Mr. Moore’s article does not introduce a 
new probiem in child-training. Oh, no 
children of uncultured, vulgar parents have 
called their parents by their Christian names 
for the past hundred years and there is no 
doubt that Bill and Lizzie is all that some 
parents deserve from their children. But in 
the light of decent and refined conduct, 
when children as a whole, cease to call their 
parents mother and father and such given 
titles, they might as well drop please and 
thank you—for the one is no more repulsive 
than the other to the ears of cultured people 

If the day ever comes when the children 


| of Canada cease to call their parents by the 


sacred and cultured title of mother and 
father, we might as well teach them to 
thumb their noses at us and call the teacher 
nd the doctor.by. their Christian names 
too, hand the children over to the state, let 
them worship at the shrine of the god of 
Self, and throw home life to the dogs. 
Martha Bennett. 


F a am . ahd. 
j 





Dear Editor: 

I wonder if it ever occurs to the parents 
who brag that they are modern, that they 
are being both cruel and robbing their 
children? They are cruel because they refuse 
to demand obedience from their children 

then cast them out in a world that not 
only expects but demands obedience. They 
are robbing their children of something very 
precious when they give up the claims of 


parentage. We all know that a father should 
be a chum to his small son—but his duty 
does not end there.— V. B. 

Dear Editor: 

The man who thinks he is his son’s pal and 
just like the other boys to him is making a 
big mistake. Of course the boy is aware of 
the man’s greater experience and he resents 
or even ridicules the man who is a boy with 
the boys, and nothing more. 

I knew a woman who taught her two 
children to call her Fanny-Dear. How 
Fanny-Dear enjoyed the impression her 
unique name made upon others! Her 
twenty-year-old daughter now has the same 
self-conscious ‘“‘show-off’’ manner as_ her 
mother. The son no longer refers to his 
mother as Fanny-Dear but always as mother 
unless she is there to correct him. He thinks 
most women are rather silly. 

Children’s knowledge of their parents is 
much more subtle and profound than we 
usually think. We might concern ourselves 
more than we do, not to disappoint their 
trust, than to worry about names and 
theories.—M. M. H. 





What Is ‘Everyday Language?" 


Dear Editor: 

I simply can’t let September go by with- 
out saying a big “thank you” for this 
month’s issue of The Chatelaine. I have read 
it from cover to cover and enjoyed every 
page. Please give us more of True David- 
son’s stories, they are so human that I am 
sure everyone loves them. ‘‘Lovelier Spring”’ 
is more like Nellie McClung’s stories than 
‘The Black Curse” but I enjoyed both. 
‘‘Tempermental Teeny’’ is rather refresh- 
ingly different, too, and I'd like another 
episode. I appreciate “‘the Hollywood 
Menace”’ but think that it should have been 
put into more everyday language as, 
although it is beautifully written it doesn’t 
make easy reading and after all, such an 
all-important topic should be read and 
discussed by every one, and mothers haven't 
time to wade through an article that isn’t 
easy, in their busy spare moments. Please 
don’t think I’m criticizing—just giving my 
viewpoint. I’d like to comment on every 
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The New Sweater Blouse and | 


“Roll-Your-Own” Hat 


Continued from page 65 


stitch. Then on next row, worked on right 
side, continue the pattern over 3 of these 5 
stitches, and increase 1 stitch. Repeat from 
* 3 times on this edge and then add 4 stitches 
at once, and when working next row on right 
side work all in pattern except the last 3 
stitches. 

There will be 8'5 repeats of pattern (61 
stitches). Continue the work to correspond 
with right side. 

For the sleeves pick up 72 stitches around 
the armhole between the increasings, holding 
right side toward you. Purl back. Then 
beginning with the Ist row of pattern work 
12 repeats. Pick up 1 stitch from armhole 
at the end of each row, 16 times. Slip the 
Ist stitch, and work these extra stitches into 
the pattern as soon as possible, in whatever 
order they come. Take up the last 4 stitches 
at once on each side, making 96 stitches on 
the needle. Knit 3 stitches plain at each end 
of needle, and 15 repeats of the pattern. 

When knitting the 5th row of pattern for 
the first time after all the stitches of the 
armhole have been taken up, instead of 
knitting the last wool over, knit 1, wool 
over, which would begin another spider, 
knit that stitch and the Ist of 3 stitches of 
edge together, to decrease. Knit the remain 
ing 3 rows of pattern, then on Ist row of 
next pattern when a new spider should be 
begun at the beginning of the row, decrease 
by knitting the 3rd stitch of edge and the 
lst stitch of pattern together. Decrease in 
this way at the end of every 3rd pattern, or 
every 20th row, 7 times on each side of 
sleeve. There will then be 54 stitches on the 
needle. Then work without decreasing till 
the sleeve is 224 patterns long from centre 
of shoulder. Now change to rib stitch (knit 
2, purl 2) and knit 20 rows for cuff, and 
bind off on wrong side. 

Sew or crochet the seams together, and 
using a small bone cixchet hook work a 
row of double crochet stitches around the 
entire edge, holding the wrong side of work 
toward you. 

The Rever for the Left Side.—Cast on 37 
stitches loosely, and knit plain for 18 rows 
(9 ridges), decreasing 1 stitch every 6th 
row, or 3rd ridge, at beginning of row. 

19th row—Knit 7 sts plain for border then 
beginning with Ist row of pattern knit 4 
repeats of same, knit 3. Continue working 
pattern with 7 stitches plain on straight 
edge, and 3 stitches plain on bias edge for 12 
rows. On next row instead of beginning 
another spider on bias edge, knit that stitch 
and the Ist of 3 stitches of edge together, to 
decrease. Continue decreasing in this way 
every 12th row until only 1 spider remains. 
Do not start another, but decrease as before, 
and knit plain, decreasing every 3rd row on 
bias edge, till only 4 stitches remain. then 
every row. Work a row of double crochet 
stitches around edge of border, and sew or 
crochet to neck edge, placing point of rever 
to shoulder where the front begins. The 
other end comes a little below the last 
increase on front edge. Be careful to place 
the wrong side of rever to right side of blouse. 

The rever for the right side is worked to 
correspond, but the decreasing is done at the 
end, instead of the beginning of the 6th 
row, and the lst row of pattern is worked 
thus: knit 3, (knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 
2 together, wool over, knit 1, wool over) 4 
times, knit 7, just reversing the order. 

The sweater is trimmed with 6 white pearl 
buttons, placed equally distant from the 
edge on both sides. The right side is lapped 
over the left side for 6 ridges of the belt, to 
bring the edges of the peplum together, and 
the left side may be held in place by means 
of snap fasteners sewed on edge of left side 
and under the buttons of right side. Three 
buttonhole loops are worked on the edge of 
right side, one just below rever, one in centre 
of belt, and one between these two—in this 
way: Fasten wool in stitch of edge, chain 3 
stitches, skip 3 stitches of edge, and fasten 
in 4th stitch. Slip stitch back over 3 chain 
and fasten wool. 

If a little heavier wool is Cesired fewer 


Stitches will be needed. The correct number 
may be easily reckoned if a small sample is 
worked, always remembering that 6 stitches 
are required for each pattern, and 3 plain 
stitches at each end of needle for the back. 
In the sweater shown the lower edge of the 
peplum in the back measures 25 inches with | 
the garment lying flat. 

The seams and edges should be pressed | 
under a slightly dampened cloth with a/| 
moderately hot iron, and the rest of the 
garment pressed without dampening, but 
care must be taken that the iron be not too 
hot as wool is easily scorched. 


HE jaunty “roll-your-own”’ hat illus- 

trated is one of the newest ideas this 

season. And the reason for its popu- 
larity is that it is adjustable. It can be rolled 
to suit any wearer, adjusted to suit any mode | 
of dressing the hair, and is suitable for 
practically any occasion. The hat shown is 
knitted with the same wools as a lacy scarf | 
which will be shown next month. The two 
can be made from practically the same 
amount of wool as is required for the scarf. 
Three balls of white Iceland wool, and one | 
ball each of mauve, yellow, green and pink, | 
are required for scarf and hat. Use heavier 
wool, a floss, if you wish the set for sports 
wear. Should you wish to knit the hat alone, 
one ball of each color would be necessary. It 
is very charming when worn with the 
sweater-blouse shown below. You will need 
four No. 9 celluloid needles for the hat, 
and a small bone crochet hook. 


Use No. 9 celluloid knitting needles, and | © 


the wool double, drawing one strand from 
the inside, and one from the outside of ball. 
With a small bone crochet hook chain 2 
stitches of the white wool, * draw the wool 
through the Ist stitch, ch 1 and keep the 
stitch on the hook. Repeat from * twice, | 
and slip the 3 stitches on to one of the| 
knitting needles. Repeat from * to * for | 
each of the other two needles. 

1st row—Knit each stitch through both 
front and back loops, making 2 stitches of 
each, 6 stitches on each needle. 

2nd row—(Knit 1 stitch and make 2 
stitches out of 2nd stitch) 3 times—9 
stitches on each needle. 

8rd and every odd row—Konit plain. 

4th row— (Knit 2 stitches, and increase on 
3rd stitch) 3 times on each needle. 

6th row—(Knit 3 stitches, and increase 
on 4th stitch) 3 times on each needle. 

8th row—(Knit 4 stitches, and increase on 
5th stitch) 3 times on each needle. Continue 
in this way increasing every other row until 
work measures 5! inches across for a small 
head size, or 61% inches as illustrated—45 
stitches on each needle. Knit next row plain 
to the end, and then increase on the last 
stitch making 136 stitches. There must be 





‘ an even number of stitches. 


Join the mauve wool. * Wool over needle, 
knit 2 together all around, then knit 5 rows 
plain. 

With white wool, throw wool over needle, 
knit 2 together all around, and knit 1 row 
plain: * 

Join the yellow wool and repeat from * 
to *. Then work green and pink stripes in 
the same way, and the work will then 
measure about 6% inches from the centre. 

Now change the stitch and knit 1, purl 1, 
all around for 12 rows. This stitch makes 
both sides of work alike. Turn work with 
wrong side out, and join pink. Working in 
the opposite direction wool over needle, knit 
2 together all around. Then purl 1, knit 1 all 
around, purling the wool over needle stitches 
for 5 rows. Join the white. Wool over 
needle, knit 2 together, all around. Then 2 
rows of purl 1, knit 1. Turn and bind off 
on right side and work a row of double | 
crochet around edge before breaking off the | 
wool, holding right side of hat toward you. | 
This makes a hat measuring about 814 | 
inches from the centre, but more rows may | 
be added if one wishes to roll the edge under | 
two or three times. It may be rolled up or 
under as desired. 
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Choose SQUIBB’S 


as your family dentzfrice 





The American Dental Association, 

America’s leading dental authority, 

places its Seal of Acceptance on 
Squibb Dental Cream, 


.-- AND KNOW THAT YOU 


ARE GETTING SAFE, 





EFFECTIVE DENTAL CARE 


Squisp Dentat Cream cleans teeth—safely, thoroughly, 
pleasantly. 

It is made with more than 50% Squibb Milk of Magnesia 
—a product used by dentists for 25 years in the care of the 
teeth. It not only polishes the surface of the teeth and brings 
out their natural brilliance, but it cleanses and soothes the 
tender edges of the gums. 

Squibb’s is safe. It contains no grit, no astringents, noth- 
ing which might injure your teeth or the delicate tissues of 
your mouth. You'll like the way it does its work. It’s so 
pleasant to use, and it leaves such a clean, invigorating taste. 
It is particularly refreshing after smoking, or before going out 
for the evening. 

The acceptance of Squibb Dental Cream by the American 
Dental Association, Council on Dental Therapeutics, is added 
proof of the qualities that have made it a favorite in many 
homes for years. 

Squibb’s is the modern dentifrice for the entire family 


—a safe, dependable guardian of children’s teeth as well as 


, 
grown-ups 5 Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons of Canada, Ltd. 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
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—— Mail Us Your Christmas List Now! 


The Glamour of an ordinary 
Gift wears off. It loses its 
identity and ofttimes is com- 
pletely discarded and forgot- 
ten before the New Year is 
out of its swaddling clothes. 
Not so with a Gift Subscrip- 
tion to The CHATELAINE 
for Christmas Until Next 
Christmas. Every month the 
long year through, it arrives 
fresh and interesting. 


e¢ ¢ 


o 3 Gift Orders 





Malelane 


A Magazine for Canadian Women 


Nearly Everyone dreads the ordeal attendant 
upon Christmas-giving, of the nerve-wracking 
and wearisome search through crowded shops 
for Gifts appropriate to widely varied and to 
some extent satiated tastes—to say nothing of 
the later hurry and confusion of packing and 
the additional expense of mailing. 


$1.00 
$2.00 


1 Gift Order 


(one of which may be your own renewal) 


Gift Orders in Excess of 3 75e each 


A Gift Order covers all Issues of next year, and so long as copies are available will also include 
the Christmas Issue of the present year. 
These prices are for Canada, Great Britain and British Possessions. For United States and 
Possessions, and Mexico, add 50c per year per order; for all other countries add $1,00 per 
year per order. 


If your Gifts should be for present subscribers, they will be entered to extend those subscrip- 
tions, and Gift Cards will go forward just the same as though they were new subscriptions. 
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Avoid the Crowds 


Enjoy Your Christmas 
Shopping al Home 


by Using Ever-Welcome, Twelve -Time 
Gift Subscriptions to 


for Christmas 


Until Next Christmas 


The Use of Gift Subscriptions to The CHATE- 
LAINE solves the problem — and passes the 
whole burden on to us, inclusive of the respon- 
sibility of writing the Greeting Cards, paying 
the postage and mailing both Cards and first 
Gift-copies for as nearly as possible to Christ- 
mas morning delivery. 


¢ ¢ 


be CHATELAINE brings to the 
women of Canada, practical, 
rs informative articles about the 

business of housekeeping. The 
readers of this magazine consist 
mostly of younger married women 
and brides-to-be whose require- 
ments were not previously met by 
any magazine published in 


Canada. 





Ne mn 


Acceptable to every woman by virtue of its 
value as a text-book of Home-making ... 
Child-training ... Fashions ... Health... 
Fancywork, Handicrafts, etc. The CHATE- 
LAINE will be welcomed, enjoyed and 
appreciated by every woman to whom you 
give it for Christmas Until Next Christmas, 
with its programme of clean and whole- 
some Fiction . .. Complete Pattern Service 
. .. Stirring Articles on Vital Topics— in 
short, its untiring devotion to every interest 
of Womanhood. 


Mail 
Your 
Order 


To-day 


a ; The CHAT 


s&s 






(1) Name 
Address 
(2) Name 


GRACE Address 
JUDGE 
“ S. (3) Name 
yn 
a ae hens inne } Peer 
‘Wega seeerere® oveneeee ee ce 


If your Gift-list is larger than provided for on this 
coupon, attach a plain sheet of paper to it to carry 
the extra names and addresses. Do not forget to 
also write your own name and address on the extra 
sheet to identify it. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS 
of Canadian Men and Women used Gift Subscriptions to 
The CHATELAINE last year. More will adopt the plan 
this year. Nothing could be more indicative of the 
popularity The CHATELAINE has achieved as a Gift for 
Christmas Until Next Christmas—either in supplement 
of or substitution for other forms of remembrance. 


FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


in every part of the Old World, as well as here at home, 
will doubly appreciate such a novel form of remembrance 
—as it carries a breath of Canada into their homes every 
month throughout the year. 
Overseas Mails Close Early — 

The Earlier you mail us your Gift Subscription instruc- 
tions, the easier your general Christmas preparations will! 
be for you--and for us in carrying out your wishes. 


Cees BEERS CAMEO emma maememenaienasamewut 


ELAINE, 


153 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Please send your Magazine to each of the following for the whole of next year—the Christmas 
Issue of the present year, if available, and my Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Card 
supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible to Christmas morning. 


in payment of this order. 


(4) Name 


(5) Name 


OTe ee ry a te ee Address 
eae ich Lats, dante Calis al sav alata aS aie (6) Name 
Bee coat aian ei tae o oe cca es ged odes ace Address 
The Gift Card to ) Neme .... 
carry Personal Soto amen at Pe eer ere 
Greetings of : f I ha 


(Date) 
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Dining Car 
pe cial 
ardines 


Guaranteed the same 
high quality served on 
Lab- 


oratory methods retain 


Canadian railways 


their full delicious fresh- 


ness and vitamin value 


Connors Bros. Ltd. 


BLACK'S HARBOUR, N. B. 


A BOTTLE OF 


HP 


SAUCE 
em ae lita ats) 


CM Ee erate ae 








Uniformly pure and wholesome. 
For over 80 years the leader. 


_ GELATINE 


You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 
of Roman Meal and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to 


ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 












Send in the 
box top from 
a package of Para- 
Sani. 

Write your dealer’s 
name on it and we’ll mail you — free — 
a 36-page booklet giving 100 ways to use 


“LEFTOVERS” — 


Appleford Paper Products Ltd., | 

| Hamilton, Ontario 
I enclose 25c for which please send me prepaid t 

| full sized (120 feet) carton of Para-Sani heavy 
j waxed paper and a copy of your Booklet on 

LEFTOVERS 

Name 

Street 2... . ce eeeeveerees 
| ow cetaa curiae’ neakes co hieeie hens 

Name of store where I usuaully buy waxed paper | 


A Directory of Food Products and Their 
Place On The Menu. 





JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES 
By M. FRANCES HUCKS 


RANDMOTHER’S jam _ cupboard, 
with its rows of luscious jams, spark- 


ling jellies and tangy marmalades, is a 
cherished memory. But the modern home- 
maker uses her grocer’s shelves for her store- 
house. She is confident of finding there a 

| product with just the flavor she desires, in a 
' container of suitable size and as near to her 
as her telephone. 
The versatility of jams, jellies and marma- 
lades as staple articles of food is amazing 
| when we realize the hundred and one occa- 
sions when one or the other may be called 
into use. As a sweet at breakfast, luncheon 
or tea it needs no introduction, and it is a 
popular and wholesome means of supplying 
sugar in the diets of young and old. New 
uses for these products are being developed 
from time to time, and hostesses are taking 
advantage of their many flavors, colors and 
| forms to keep their menus up to the modern 
| standards of attractiveness and originality. 
The breakfast or luncheon omelet takes 
| on almost a party air, if it is spread with a 
| tart red jelly before folding. Try it some 
| Sunday morning as a surprise for the family. 
Then again, as an edible garnish for meats 
| it serves to bring out the choicest flavors and 











- |improve the appearance of almost every 


| variety. The combinations given are 
| delicious and others equally toothsome will 
suggest themselves: 


Bacon with orange or pineapple 
marmalade 

Beef with green plum jelly 

Veal with spiced grape jam 

blue plum jelly 

currant jelly 

mint jelly 

spiced gooseberry jam 

Pork with apple or crabapple jelly 
fai col currant jelly 

Fow! with cranberry jelly 

ate yepper jelly 

Fish with nant marmalade 


Lamb with ' 


Salads and desserts may have one of these 
products as an important ingredient or as a 
colorful garnish. Sandwich spreads that are 

novel and appetizing result when a tart and 
tasty preserve is combined with foods of a 
blander nature. Pastries, cakes, puddings 
and sauces, ice creams, fruit cocktails 
punches~ practically every class of foods 
| gives opportunity for varied uses of the 
| different jams and jellies to be found in the 
stores. Familiar dishes such as jelly roll 
become new again if an unusual jelly is tried 
occasionally. A plain rice or tapioca pudding 
is instantly a success if a small glass of 
colorful jelly is stirred into it and allowed to 
and, of course, less sugar is 





dissolve, 

required. 

| To meet your needs, you will find con- 
| tainers of various sizes, ranging from the 
tins which contain several pounds and in 

| which are packed such favorites as rasp- 
berry, strawberry, pineapple, currant and 

others, to individual glasses of delicacies 

like Bar le Duc, guava, apricot and fig or 

ginger marmalade. 

Glasses of jelly or jam make a thoughtful 

| gift to an invalid and a welcome addition to 
| the Christmas baskets which will so soon be 


packed. Ask your grocer to suggest other 
varieties to add to those you have been | 
using. They will simplify meal planning 
and in no time become general favorites. 


Cake Frosting 
(to match your color scheme) 


14 Cupful of jelly (pineapple, 
strawberry, grape, mint, 
black currant.) 

1 Unbeaten egg white 
Pinch of salt 


Set a bowl containing the jelly over hot 
water. Add the egg white and the salt and 
beat with a dover egg beater until the 
mixture is smooth. Remove from the heat 
and continue beating until the mixture will 
hold its shape. Spread roughly on the cake. 

Dice the pineapple, banana, pear and 
celery and mix with the mayonnaise, cream, 
fruit juices and jelly. Season with salt, mold 
on a slice of orange or pineapple and place 
on a bed of lettuce. Garnish with bits of red 
jelly. The delicate pink tint of this salad is 
delightful for a pastel luncheon. 


Glorified Bread Pudding 


1 Pint of milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Cupful of cubed bread 
1 Whole egg and two yolks 
1g Cupful of sugar 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 Cupful of jam (plum, grape, 
strawberry, etc.) 
2 Egg whites 
V4 Cupful of sugar 


Scald the milk with the butter and add | 
the bread. Beat the whole egg with the two 
yolks, add the sugar, salt and vanilla and 
the hot milk mixture. Pour into a greased 
baking dish, set in a pan of hot water and 
bake at 350 degrees Fahr. for half an hour. 
Spread the pudding with the jam and cover 
with a meringue made by beating the egg 
whites until stiff and adding the sugar. 
Return to a slow oven, 275 to 300 degrees 
Fahr., and bake for twenty-five minutes. 


Apples Cooked With Jelly 


1 Cupful of tart red jelly 
(strawberry, raspberry, 
currant) 

1 Cupful of boiling water 

6 Apples 


Combine the jelly and the boiling water, 
place over low heat and stir until the jelly 
is dissolved. Add the apples which have 
been pared, cored and quartered, and cook 
slowly until the apples are tender but not 
broken. Cool, pour into a serving dish and 
serve well chilled. 


Combination Tartlets 


Fill baked tart shells with alternate layers 
of black currant jam and orange marmalade. 
Sprinkle with finely chopped nuts and top 
with whipped cream and a whole nut. 





Fine sparkling purest of 
salt. Twice washed, fil- 
tered and screened—its 
full flavored freshness 
brings out the natural 


food flavors. 


Only finest selected fresh 
berries are used in 


English Inn 


PURE RASPBERRY 
Jam 


to insure its de- 
licious delicate 
flavour. 


ST. WILLIAMS 
PRESERVERS 
LIMITED 










SIMCOE ONT. 






MARMITE 


The Great British 
Yzast Food in Palatable Form. 


Adds zest and flavour to 
all meat, fish and vege- 
table dishes, sandwiches, 
etc. A delicious beverage. 
Richest known source of 
Vitamin B —the Vitamin 
of growth. At your 
grocers. 

Write MacLaren-Wricnt Lrp., Toronto 2 

for free sample and special recipes. 


CHILDREN 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 
as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us the 





If there is 


name and address of your favourite store, and, in the meantime, you may order 
Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University 
In ordering by mail, be careful to write the pattern 


Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
number plainly and be sure to state the size required. 


ONTARIO 

Amherstburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arnprior 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Aurora 
G. R. Ardell 
Aylmer 

Walker's Stores, ‘Limited 
Barrie 

Walker’s Stores. Limited 
Belleville 

Canadian Department Stores, 

Limited 
Bowmanville 

Walker's Stores, Limited 


Bram 
F. ain & Co. Ltd. 


Brantford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Brockville 
Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Carleton Place 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Chatham 


Spencer Stone, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Cobourg 
LB. R. Heaslip. 


Cotngwend 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 


Cornwall 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Dresden 

R. W. Tyrell 


77 Pronger 


Dundalk 
F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 


The Variety Store 
cs Windsor 
H. Nessel 
ome 
M. 8. Ireland 


ergus 
Steele Brothers 

Forest 

Forest Farmer's Trading Co 


Galt 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Guelph 

D. E. MacDonald Bros., Ltd. 
G. B. Ryan & Co., Lid. 
Hamilten 

The T. Eaten _Co., Limited 
MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd. 

. Weswig 

Roger’s Dry Goods, 

1109 Main Street, E. 

Wapererige Store, 765 Barton 


Simone C. Watkins, Ltd., 
The Right House 


Hanover 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Harrow 
Webb & Hendershot, Ltd. 
Huntsville 
Conecme Department Stores, 
im 


Kincardine 
Lampman’s Dept. Store 


ppettte 
Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston 

Jobn Laidlaw & Son, Ltd, 

170 Princess Street 

Ailend Lake 

Mrs. J. A. MacDougall 
Kitchener 


‘Goudie's, Limited, Depart- 
ment Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
London 
Cossey’s Dry Goods, 227 
Dundas St. 
RB. J. Loung & Co., Lid. 
Varis Silk Shop, 
674 Dundas treet, E. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
—— 


arkdale 
“a T. Hill & Co, Ltd. 
a 


Midland 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Cqpense 

‘anadian Department Stores, 
Limited 

Niagura Fal 


alls 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited. 


market 
Nome Toronto Jobbing Co. 
Nereis aceon. 804 Lake 
Shore Rd. 
North B 


ae Department Stores, 
Limited 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


List of Chatelaine Pattern Dealers 


Oakville 


Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville 

F. T. Hill & Co, Ltd. 
Orillia 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 

W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 


Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Seund 
Bunt’s Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co 
Palmerston 
F. A. Ashmore 
Paris 
Mrs. D. L. Dennis 
Pembreke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Pickering 
M. 8. Chapmen 
Port Arthur 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Renfrew 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Simcoe 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Catharines 
Walker’s Stores. Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 


Steyow 
. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Strathroy 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
St. Marys 
The White & May Co. 


Stratford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould, Limited 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 


Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Thessalion 
Buchanan Bros. 
Tilbury 
Sawyer’s Dry Goods 
Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Timmins 
Hollinger Stores, Ltd 
Teront 


Lorraine Silk Shoppe. 1090 
St. Clair Ave, W 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston 
Rd. at Bingham Ave 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 
Miss I. A. Corner, 
244 Carlton Street 
Sharpe’s Fancy Goods, 653 
St. Clair W. 
Stitts Dry Goods, 
976 Bathurst Street 
Smiths Dry Goods, 
2037 Dufferin Street 
Gardners Dry Goods, 
1697 St. Clair W. 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 
1912 Gerrard Street 
Crane’s Dry Goods, 
1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s Dry Goods, 
675 Danforth Avenue 
Miss Mary Torrance. 
2300 Bloor Street, W 
Hlorwoods Dry Goods 
990 Bloor Street W 
Young’s Dry Goods, 
3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods Dry Goods, 1524 
Yonge Street 
Sheftel’s Dry Goods Store. 
2813 Dundas Street W 
Trenton 
Couch-Newton Company, 
Dundas Street. 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s, Limited 
Walkerville 
Cc. H. Smith 
Willowdale 
McCarthy’s Dry Goods, 5541 
Yonge St. 
Windsor 
Nessel’s Department Store 
The C. H. Smith Company, 
Ltd. 
Wingham 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Whitby 
W. G. Walters. 








QUEBEC 


Beauharnois 
J. N. Marchand 
Drummondville 


Placid Gosselin, 197A Lindsa) 
St. 
Granby 
Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Montreal 


The T. Eaton Co., Ltd.. 
St. Catherine St. West 
The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
Madame L. D. Serres, 4272 
St. Antoine Street. W 
Mad. G. Cuillierrier, 5665 
Hadley Street. 


Montenere 
R. O. Quesnel 
simian 
David Gourd, AMOS Co. 
Quebec 
Jules Ganvin, Ltd 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Dur 
ocher Street 
Melle C. Picard, 1239 St 
Vallier Street 


Rouyn 
Mrs. Elmirs G. Cing-Mars 


St. Andre, Avellin 
M. O. Quesnel 
Sherbrooke 
Canadian Department Stores 
Limited 
St. Hyacinthe 
Emile LaRoche, ld Rue 
Bourdages 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbellton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 

Saint John 
A = Dykeman Department 
ore 
Fredericton 
R. L. Black 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Halifax 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


Sydney Mines 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sydney 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


MANITOBA 
Brandon 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 


Morris 
Jewel Stores Limited 


Neepawa 
Jewel Stores Limited 


Winnipe 
The . Eaton Co, Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina 
West of England Dress Goo:!s 
Co 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


Saskatoon 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 


Whitewood 

The Whitewood Trading Co. 

Ltd 
Lio: jomjactor 
Cc. Messum 

Moose Jaw 

Binning’s (Moose Jaw) Ltd 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


ALBERTA 


Calgar. 
Weal of England Dress Goo:! 


The. ‘“T, Eaton Co., Limited 
Blackie 

J. A. Macdonald 
Edmonton 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 


Letpbridge 
Tle T. Eaton Co., Ltd 


Medicine Hat 
The Teco Store 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
Ww Collister, Ltd 
Priges Rupert 
S. Wallace & Co, Lid 
varies 
Jerry Eatin Store 
Salmon Arm 
G. De Scott 
Vancouver 
Mrs. Martha Allard, 
3006 W. Broadway 
Woodstock 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 














| 
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Flavorsome 
Oven Dinners 


Continued from page 60 


require no cooking or those which can be 
quickly prepared on the top of the stove 
just before serving. Sometimes the house- 
keeper prefers to cook only the main course 
in the oven and to serve with it a jellied or 
frozen dessert, fresh fruit or previously made 
pudding. This will depend on the size of 
her oven and the foods she has on hand. 
The following list of foods suitable for 


oven cookery will give suggestions to the | 


housekeeper who wishes to economize on 
time, labor and fuel. 


Meats 


Roast beef—Yorkshire pudding 
Roast lamb 


Roast pork 

Baked ham 

Roast stuffed veal 
Roast stuffed tenderloin 
Spare ribs 

Meat loaves 
Oven-baked chops 
Oven-baked sausage 
Mock duck 

Meat pies 
Oven-cooked steak 
Roast fowl 


Fish 


THERMOMETERS 


Cooking is a much simpler business if 
you use reliable thermometers. This oven 
thermometer, for instance, will enable 
you to obtain the same cooking results 
time after time. All you have to do is to 
follow the temperature instructions in 
the free Tycos recipe book. . . 


The thermometer shown has a_ round 
base. The five inch flanged metal scale 
is white enamel with magnifying front 
glass tube. 

Ask your local dealer, or, if unable to 
obtain one, write us direct. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Price $2.50 each. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Baked fish, plain or stuffed 
Fish loaves 
Fish soufflés 


Vegetables 
Vegetables may be simply cooked in the 


oven by placing ir a covered dish with a | 


small amount of water and baking until 


tender at the same temperature as required | 


| for the meat. Other vegetable dishes are: 


Baked squash 
Escalloped cabbage 
Escalloped cauliflower 
Escalloped onions 
Escalloped celery 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Escalloped corn 
Baked stuffed tomatoes 
Baked beans 

Baked stuffed onions 
Vegetable casseroles 


Potatoes 
Baked, plain or stuffed 
Escalloped 
Au gratin 
Browned with the roast 
Duchess 
Soufflé 


Baked sweet potatoes 
Candied sweet potatoes 


Desserts 
Fruit pies 
Custard pies 
Baked custards (caramel, chocolate, 


| plain) 


cooked ) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Fruit soufflés 

Fruit tarts 

Fruit cobblers (peach, apple, pine- 
apple, etc.) 

Shortcakes (banana, peach or fresh 
fruit) 

Rice pudding 

Bread pudding 

Tapioca pudding (plain, with apples, 
grapes, figs, etc.) 

Baked apples, bananas, pears, etc. 

Peach or apple betty 

Cottage pudding 

Apple sauce or rhubarb sauce (oven- 


Dried fruits, previously soaked may 


be covered with water, sweetened to taste | 


and cooked in the oven. 
Gingerbread served with hard sauce 


Special Dishes 


Fees Bldg. 





waxes, liquids. . 


OF CANADA LIMITED 





LEFT-OVERS 


and 


MADE-OVERS 


Turn your commonplace left- 
overs into attractive made-overs. 
A few drops of Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce during the cooking, will 
impart a wonderful piquancy 
and newness of flavour so un- 
attainable by any other means. 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is an ex- 
quisite blend of spices and rare 
essences—just a few drops and 
the plainest ingredients are 
transformed into the most 
delicious dish. 





COLONIAL 

PLAYING 
CARDS 
The Evidence 

of Good Taste 


THE CANADIAN PLAYING CARD 
cO., LIMITED 


1800 Parthenais St. 


Hair 


Toronto 2 





OFF tt: 


Sense Ueshee® Wie thie, Ugly ~ 
on face. ,. unloved ...discoura: 
Unloved Nothing helped. 

-even razors failed, Then I di 
| covered a simple, "painless, inexpensive method. 





Depilatories, 


Macaroni and cheese 
Spaghetti and tomatoes 
Spanish rice 

Noodle loaf 





worked! Thousands have won beauty and love with 
thesecret. My FREE Book, Getting kid of All Ugly, 
Superfluous Hair,”’ explains the method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial 
offer. No obligation, Write Mile. Annette Lanzette, 
93-95 Church St,, Dept. 823, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 





aS 
~ ani your silver gleams 


1 Apply Ideal Silver Cream — one of 
the CAPO aids to easier cleaning. 


_ Rinse in hot water. 
Then just dry — and every trace of 
3. tarnish is gone. Your silver gleams 


— and the gleam stays. 


ID 


SILVER< 





2 Weeks’ Supply 
of Liquid Veneer 
Simply send us 
your name and ad- 
dress. We will mail 
you a trial bottle of 


Liauid Veneer and tell you how to get 
E RELY FREE, a Liquid Veneer 


$2.99 Polishing Mop 


Liquid Veneer makes old furniture 
and woodwork LOOK JUST LIKE 
NEW. Saves expensive refinishing. 
Use it when dusting. 


“Leaves No Greasy Film.” 


\Xttt ste 
VW 


and 
Preserving 
LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION, 


Pianos 
Furniture 
350 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Woodwork 
Automobiles 











* LEARN «x 
DRESSMAKING 


EARN MONEY 
AT HOME 


TuErE has been a decided re- 
vival of interest in dressmaking. 
Pattern and piece-goods sales 
are increasing. The new fem- 
inine fashions have created a 
big demand for dressmakers. 
Excellent opportunities to earn 
$15 to $35 a week at home, or 
open your own shop. 


Earn $15 to $35 a Week 


Mail the coupon and we will 
gladly tell you how easily you 
can learn Dressmaking nd 
Institute methods, how to get 
work from others or open your 
own shop. 

Cwowans wwstiTure cconags) tint? | 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 





Dept.C-252, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please cond me | 
complete information about yous homes 
course in the subject I have checked below: 


Home Dressmaking oereere 
Professional Dressmaking ooking 
Na eo iether Mie. or ise) | 


A Department which seeks out and investigates | 
what is new and good in housekeeping helps| 
Conducted by VERA E. WELCH | 








Millinery through the W oman's | 





F YOU are going to be cooking your 

Christmas dinner on a new electric range 

this year, now is the time to be looking 
for one which suits you from among the 
many excellent types on the market. The 
device shown sitting on top of the range is 
not simply an electric clock. It is a Hotpoint 
Electric Timer, which has been invented for 
this purpose: to make cooking with elec- 
tricity so automatic that the dinner will 
start to cook itself while you are away from 
home, and when it is cooked perfectly, will 
stop of its own accord. 

Of course, control such as this is of untold 
advantage to the woman who is busy either 
outside or entertaining in her home. The 
time control works in conjunction with the 
Hotpoint Super-Automatic Range, which is 
fitted with the well-known Hotpoint °Hi- 

Speed elements, and an Economy Cooker. 
The cooker is heavily insulated, and is 
| especially designed to save electric current 
when boiling, stewing, pot roasting, and 
preparing soups. 

The process of cooking a dinner on the 
Super-Automatic Range is simple. After 
lunch, if you wish to have the afternoon free, 
you can place meat, vegetables and dessert 
in the oven, set the electric timer for the hour 
you want the cooking to start and stop; then 
adjust the heat control for the oven tempera- 
ture you wish maintained—and you are free 
| to do what you wish until dinner time. 








The Hotpoint Electric Timer superintends 
the cooking of your dinner for you. 


NCIDENTALLY, I want to mention a 

floor wax which I have found to be very 
| good indeed. It isn’t new, and you may 
already have discovered its qualities for 
yourself. But in view of the housecleaning 
| activities that are taking place everywhere 
| at just about this time, in readiness for 
| winter entertaining, it is worth knowing that 
| there is a wax on the market which will not 
only polish hardwood floors, but will protect 
them, too, and preserve the natural grain 
and lustre of the floor. Hawes’ Floor Wax 
is a hard, transparent wax. The finish it 
leaves is lustrous, but it doesn’t seem to 
darken the color of the hardwood. It can be 
used on the woodwork around the house 
| with just as excellent results, and when it is 
| used on linoleum, preserves and _ beautifies 
the appearance of the floor. 





ERY new and very convenient is the 

telephone cabinet which is illustrated 
on this page. It combines all the conveni- 
ence of a table and its accessories in one, 
with the added advantage that it takes up 
no floor space. The cabinet is finished very 
beautifully in walnut, mahogany, light oak 
or dark oak, and when it is not in use, the 
shelf which holds the directory folds up, 
displaying a neat, flat panel of polished 
wood beneath the telephone. 





All the accessories of telephoning 
contained in one cabinet. 


The new telephone cabinet solves all 
these problems, and supplies not only a 
place for the directory, but for a memo pad, 
index and pencil holder, too. At the top of 
the cabinet there is a light so situated that it 
illuminates both the directory and the dial 
of any type of telephone used. The final 
touch is given by the mirror which is let into 
the cabinet beneath the light. The cabinet 
unfolds easily, with the directory safely in 
position. The folding panel that carries the 
memo pad and index folds into position 
automatically when the front is closed. 

The Telephone-Book-Cabinet Company, 
who have devised this attractive conveni- 
ence, have also a kitchen fixture which 
consists of a shelf for the telephone and a 
light to illuminate both the telephone and 
the directory which hangs beneath the 
shelf. 


S EVERY woman knows—there are can 
Openers and can openers. And one 
nearly always seems to possess the wrong 
sort. There’s nothing quite so exasperating 
as the can opener which seems to regard | 
every can as a call to arms, and every assault 
as a struggle to the death. 

The can opener illustrated is one of the 
Edlund wall style models. A similar type is 
made to clamp on the corner of a kitchen 
table. Either of them open cans with amaz- 
ing ease and dispatch. There is, too, a very 
excellent smaller can opener, the Edlund Jr., 
which is manipulated entirely by hand. It is 
sturdy, compact, and opens, smoothly and 
easily, round, square or Oval cans of any size 





One of the Edlund can openers 
which operates against a wall. 









CLEANS 
AS WELL AS 


POLISHES 


SOLID CAST ALUMINUM 


Waterless for Health and 
Cooking Economy 


Demonstration Arranged at Your Home 
SULLY ALUMINUM LIMITED 


Wabash Ave. - Toronto 


DURABLE 


SS 












The only enamel 
kitchen utensils 
backed by a three 
Month Guarantee. 


SMP PLEDGE 


ENAMEL 


WARE 


The New No Wringer 
EASY WASHE 


Faster 


Gentler 


Easier 


EASY WASHING MACHINE CD..Linireo 


TORONTO ° CANADA 





PORCELAIN 
ENAMELLED TUB 


ECONOMICAL 
TO BUY AND OPERATE 


BEAUTY 
PLUS EFFICIENCY 


“ a daa: 
DOWSWELL L€E$ & CO.LTD. 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


Pee 
ee 
. od 
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See how easy to clean aluminum 























JUS 


7 WeT THE PAD the $.0.S way, 
¥ 


HE S. O. S. way is the easiest . . . quickest and most convenient of 
Tian cleaning methods. Each S. O.S. pad is a complete cleanser and 
polisher . . . a patented combination of special pure vegetable soap and 
fine scouring wool. Nothing else to bother with. Just wet the pad... 
and rub! No soaking. No scraping. None of the inconveniences or 
extra work of other cleansers. And you can use each pad again and again. 


FOR 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
Address: S.O.S. Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., 367 Sorauren 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 





Made in Canada 





MAGIC SCOURING PADS 


NO EXTRA SOAP TO BOTHER WITH ! 


Amazing new Bissell sweeper 
Saves 25% cleaning time 


Women by thousands discard old sweepers 
for new super-thorough Bissell 
3 THINGS NEW “HI-LO” BISSELL DOES: 
1. Gets more dirt! Brush forms perfect 
contact with any surface. 
2. Sweeps linoleum as well as rugs. Use- 
fulness doubled. 
3. Easy, one-hand movement. No more 
hard bearing down on handle. 
E new “Hi-Lo” (ball-bearing) Bissell still 
looks much like your present sweeper, but there 
the resemblance ends. In performance it’s vastly dif- 
ferent. It has three big advantages over the older 
models. No wonder modern homes use the Bissell 
more than ever before. The big hotels, where room- 
cleaning is a science, give good advice when they 
say: “Bissell the carpets daily; vacuum at frequent 
intervals.” Why not discard your old-fashioned, worn- 
out sweeper for a new “Hi-Lo” Bissell? Ask your 
furniture, department or hardware store to demon- 
strate. Look for the name “Hi-Lo” onthe sweeper case. 
Prices from $5.75 up (only 25 cents more in West). The 


Bissell Booklet tells all about the new “Hi-Lo” invention. 
Write Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company of Canada, Limited. 


Factory: Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
PER 


nw BISSELLSWEE 


with “HI-LO” & am ; 
Brush Control an \ 









Hi-Lo Brush Control —en- 
tirely automatic —is the se- 
cret. Doubles the sweeping 
power of the modern Bissell. 





At the Movies 


Continued from page 63 


| very advanced ideas in “Alias Mrs. Hali- 
fax.’’ Can't you just fancy the ultra-modern 
heroine of ‘‘Holiday,”’ ‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,”’ and the sad, but lovely, chate- 
laine of “East Lynne”’ writing like this? It 
has the ring of utter sincerity and I daresay 
Miss Harding can and does put her thoughts 
down in just this manner. 

* * + 

Clarence Darrow, America’s leading crim- 
inal lawyer and one of the greatest of world 
authorities on the subject of crime, is about 
to make a film record of his views on crime 
and its causes and its cures. If the coming 
winter is extremely cold, America, in 
Darrow’s opinion, will suffer the most wide- 
spread wave of crime in history. 

Among many other interesting statements 
Mr. Darrow says that ‘‘this will be caused 
by the greatest lack of opportunities for 
livelihood ever known and the time will be 
ripe to reason with the public over the 
prevention of crime; the other great cause of 
crime is the inequitable distribution of 
wealth.”” The famous lawyer intends in his 

film to deal with only anti-social crime, not 

| that caused by prohibition, and he wants 

Warden Lewis Lawes of Sing Sing to co- 

operate with him. This film may prove a 

| valuable contribution to social welfare work. 
” * 7 

Robert E. Sherwood’s ‘‘Waterloo Bridge,” 

| “‘The Guardsman” with Alfred Lunt and 


| 
| 


| Lynne Fonta, “My Sin,” “The American | 


| Tragedy,”’ are among the newer pictures 
scheduled for early showing in Canada. 


| 
| Home Discoveries 


Saves Stair Carpet 


I take old bicycle tires and cut them in 
foot lengths and nail a piece on the centre 
of each stair step before I put stair carpet 
down. This saves the wear of the carpet 
Miss Louisa Kievill, Woodville, Ont. 


Winter Woollens 


To keep the children’s long woollen under- 
wear from being bulky under the hose, 
sew a piece of tape at the bottom of the 
legs at each side of the ankle, letting it pass 
under the foot. This will prevent the legs 


of the drawers from wrinkling and also | 


protect the ankle from cold.—Margaret 
Haines, Parry Sound, Ont. 


When the Hot-water Bottle Leaks 


When there is a hole or crack in the hot- 
water bottle or its tubing, an easy and 
effective way of mending is to melt an 
ordinary rubber ring, such as a fruit-jar 
ring. Cut off a few pieces of the rubber 
ring, melt it in any small vessel, (I use the 
top of a jam tin), and when it is quite soft 
apply to the break with any handy instru- 
ment. Immediately it is cool enough to 
handle, press firmly against the spot with 
the fingers. This plaster sticks well when 
cold, and can be prepared in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Wm. Campbell, Calgary, Alta. 


An Amateur Plumber 


When not near plumber, should the water 
pipe get a small leak, try this. Get a bottle 


of shellac and a brush or a flat stick. Put | 
shellac all over and around hole. Wind | 
| strong cotton over hole and around the | 


| pipe, putting shellac on as you wind to 

hold cotton, and at the last a good applica- 
| tion as it dries. Use more till well coated. 
| Paint pipe so it will not look unsightly. 
| This mend will last for years.—G. H. K., 
| Stanley, N.B. 


\ 
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EDISON 
MAZDA 
LAMPS 








O comfort in your 
home is so impor- 
tant—none costs so little 
—as adequate lighting. 
Choose Edison Mazda 
Lamps — product of 
General Electric—and 
make sure that the watt- 
age of each lamp is 
sufficient. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Listen to General Electric fa 

Vagabonds every Tuesday 

evening over Canada-wide < 
network, ha 


CANADIAN 


GENERAL ELECTRIC C2... 
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hatelaine Patterns 


present 


he |_atest Frocks 
For Winter Wear 


Price 15 Cents 












629 


















No. 596—A particularly smart frock in light-weight 

woollen material, with contrasting one-sided rever 

and deep pointed cuffs. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 

inches bust measure. Size 34 requires 2! yards of 

54-inch material with 14 yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 628—The deeply pointed yoke and jabot collar 
give slenderness to the full figure. The frock is 
charming in either plain or figured flat crépe or satin. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 629—The softly falling lines of this afternoon 

frock are gracefully slimming. The draped line from 

shoulder to waist continues in a fluttering drapery to 

the hem. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 

bust measure. Size 38 requires 43¢ yards of 39- 
* inch material. 
Price 15 cents 


2 ay 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from oe iene listed on page 70, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your fa it 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name both the aaa Sol atta iat dee lade dates vorite 
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with Crochet 


| 


Things of everyday use are 
made admired possessions with 
Coats’ 
This famous 


crochet worked in 
Mercer-Crochet. 
thread is ideal for working the 
new lovely patterns now so 
fashionable. Smooth, glossy, 


and easy to work with, and of 


blue, 






LAZY 
GLANDS 


WHEN lazy ‘Pande won't open, the hair 
is starved and faded. 


WHEN lazy glands don’t close, scalp is 
fouled by secretions. 


A fastidiously clean body; a scalp 
that’s a scandal. The white shame of 
American women. Dandruff! 

Get rid of dandruff. Anyone can. And 
no one can ever hide it. In its secondar 
stage, the infested scalp sheds calomel 
dead scale to fill a tablespoon every 
twenty-four hours! 


And a simple treatment will end this 
disgusting condition! 

Dandruff is caused by lazy glands 
that won’t open and close. The need 
stimulating. You can do this with your 
finger-tips, dipped in Danderine, to 
dissolve the gum that has fouled the 
pores. The worst caked scalp will soften 
under this massage. There will not be 
a speck of dandruff after one application. 


| 
| 
| 
Coats’ 
MERCER-CROCHET 


a colors: Ecru, linen, dark linen, yellow, lavender, royal blue, blue, 
pale 


pink, pale pink, beauty pink, 


a uniform thickness, its purity 
Neither 
constant use nor constant wash- 


of tint lasts for ever. 


ing can spoil its freshness. You 
can rely on it absolutely. It 
is made in Canada by the makers 
of Coats’ and Clark’s spool 
cotton which you already use. 


rose, black and_ white. 


www wo YY 
Y MONTREAL. Makers 


of Coats’ and Clark’s 
Spool Cotton. 


CC27 





Do not neglect lazy glands, or the 
scalp will granulate and leave the hair 
oF as straw—and as dead. Even its 
color is affected when roots are starved, 
and telltale streaks must be “touched 
up.” If you will only stimulate the glands 
you wort have to use color restorers. 


Glands that stay open are just as 
bad! Hair and scalp get oily and 
odorous—soil and smell-up your hats. 
Danderine is a sure corrective of this 
evil condition. It’s a real medicine for 
sick scalps. And its fresh fragrance 
makes it a delightful thing to brush 
through the hair. 

And if you doubt that Danderine 


makes hair grow—measure the length 
after using one thirty-five cent bottle! 





(MADE IN CANADA) 


DANDERINE ©® 


1 os 
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The Bridge Party 


Continued from page 25 


well beaten egg yolks and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Place in a greased baking 
dish in a pan of hot water and bake at 350 
degrees Fahrenheit for fifty to sixty minutes. 
Serve immediately eight to ten servings. 


Orange Brittle Cream 


11% Cupfuls of whipping cream 
11% Cupfuls of peanut brittle 
114 Cupfuls of orange pieces 


Whip the cream until stiff. Roll the 
peanut brittle with a rolling pin until it is 
finely powdered and fold it into the whipped 
cream. Remove all the white from the 
orange, cut in small pieces and add to the 
cream mixture. Chill and serve on dessert 
plates. Serves eight to ten. 


Date Squares 


4 Eggs, yolks and whites 
114 Cupfuls of sugar 
| Pinch of salt 
6 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 Cupfuls of chopped walnuts 
| 2 Cupfuls of chopped dates 


Beat the egg yolks, add the sugar, salt and 
the flour and baking powder which have 
been sifted together. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff, add the nuts and dates and fold 
into the first mixture. Spread about one- 
half inch thick in a greased pan and bake at 
325 degrees Fahrenheit for about fifteen 
minutes. Cool slightly and cut in squares. 








Jumbles 


2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of sugar 

3 Cupfuls of sifted flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Pint of heavy cream 
11% Cupfuls of desiccated cocoanut 
| Beat the eggs until very light, add the 
‘sugar gradually and continue beating. Mix 
and sift the flour, baking powder and salt, 
and add alternately with the cream to the 
first mixture. When thoroughly combined, 
| add the cocoanut and chill. Roll on a floured 
' board to one-quarter inch thickness, sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and cut with a small 
round cookie cutter. Bake on a greased 
baking sheet in a hot oven, 425 degrees 
Fahrenheit, for twelve to fifteen minutes. 


Chicken Salad 


2 Four to five pound chickens 
1 Cupful of diced celery 
14 Cupful of diced green pepper 
14 Cupful of diced pimento 
1 Cupful of shredded almonds 
14 to 4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
Salt to taste 
Mayonnaise 


Stew the chicken until tender. Remove 
the meat from the bones and cut in cubes. 
'Add the celery, green pepper, pimento, 
|almonds and paprika and season to taste. 
Chill and before serving add mayonnaise to 
moisten. Pack into an individual mold to 
shape, and turn out on a slice of pineapple 
placed on a crisp lettuce leaf. Garnish with 
rings of hard-cooked eggs and additional 
mayonnaise. Serves sixteen. 


Chocolate Mint Sauce 


2 Squares of chocolate 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2¢ Cupful of boiling water 
114 Cupfuls of granulated sugar 
14 Cupful of corn syrup 
1 Cupful of marshmallows 
3 Drops of oil of peppermint 


Melt the chocolate and add the butter. 
Gradually add the boiling water and stir 
until the mixture 1s a smooth paste. Add the 
sugar and corn syrup and cook until slightly 
thickened. Cut the marshmallows in pieces, 
add to the hot mixture, heat until melted 
and thoroughly blended. Remove from the 
heat, flavor with peppermint and serve 
either hot or cold over plain ice cream. 


Lobster Newburg 


3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
5 Cupfuls of lobster meat 
214 Cupfuls of light cream or rich 
milk 
4 Eggs 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne 
214 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Butter puffs or crisp crackers 


Melt the butter in a double boiler, add 
the lobster and cook, stirring constantly for 
three minutes. Add the cream, heat thor- 
oughly and stir in the beaten eggs. Cook 
over hot water until the mixture thickens 
but does not boil. Add the seasonings and 
lemon juice and serve on butter puff crackers 
which have been heated in the oven. Serves 
sixteen. 


Burnt Almond Ice Cream 


1% Quarts of milk 
6 Eggs 
3 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
11% Cupfuls of granulated sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
114 Cupfuls of granulated sugar 
1 Cupful of chopped blanched 
almonds 
1 Pint of whipping cream 


Seald the milk. Mix the slightly beaten 
egg yolks with the cornstarch, the one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar and the salt. Add 
the scalded milk to the egg mixture and 
cook for twenty-five to thirty minutes over 
hot water. Meanwhile place the one and 
one-quarter cupfuls of sugar in a frying pan 
and melt it slowly. Allow to heat until 
browned, add the chopped almonds and stir 
until they are browned. Add this to the 
thickened mixture; combine thoroughly and 
allow to cool. Fold in the whipped cream, 
turn into molds, cover closely and pack in 
four parts ice to one part salt for four hours; 
or freeze in the trays of a mechanical refrig- 
erator. Sixteen servings. 


Pineapple-Marshmallow Cup 


14 Pound of marshmallows 
3 Cupfuls of shredded pineapple 
2 Cupfuls of whipped cream 


Cut each marshmallow into quarters, 
using scissors, mix with the pineapple and 
chill. Just before serving, fold into the 
whipped cream and serve in sherbet glasses. 
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No. 495—Revers play an important part in 
the smart appearance of this silk or wool frock. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 33¢ yards of 39- 
inch material with 34 yard of 39-inch con- 
c ° trasting material. 
) | q N OO WES S Price 15 cents 
ti 
his Winter 
Price 15 Cents 
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No. 510-—The graceful lines of the frock are 

designed to slenderize the larger figure. Sizes 

36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 3144 yards of 39- 

inch material with 54 yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 383—The trimly fit- 
ting curved hipline is an 
unusual and very effective 
feature. The frock might 
be in either silk or wool 
tweed. Sizes 34, 36, 38 
40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
35g yards of 39-inch 
material. 


Price 15 cents 








‘eg listed on page 70, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
When ordering patterns name both the number and size of the style desired. 








380 530 
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No. 380—An audacious frill around the hips No. 530—This season lace has come into its 
completes the charm of this georgette frock own again, and lends its distinctive grace to 
for formal afternoon or informal evening wear. this cleverly draped afternoon frock. Sizes 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust measure. 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust measure. Size 
Size 34 requires 514 yards of 39-inch material. 34 requires 514 yards of 39-inch material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 513—Taffeta, too, re- 
assumes an important réle 
in the season’s fashions. 
This charming afternoon- 
evening frock uses this 
material to accent its 
frills. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 
38 inches bust measure. 
Size 34 requires 534 yards 
of 39-inch material. 

Price 15 cents 


Price 15 cents 














These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 70, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University A venue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. s 


Fluttering Draperies 
Characterize the 


New Frocks 


Price 15 Cents. 


When ordering patterns name both the number and size of the atyle desired. 
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Are Débuts Worth the Price ? 


Continued from page 11 


convivial dinners might also welcome them. 
Another innovation is the gorgeous garden 
party now given on family estates for debs 
who have a formal coming-out party in the 
autumn. 

It would seem that certain spoiled youths 
who are guests at débutante parties on both 
sides of the line are very much akin. ‘So 
much is done for the young men and they 
need to do so little in return these days.”’ 
said the deb expert, who told us that the 
latest lure for dancing partners in her city 
is for huge theatre parties of seventy or 
eighty guests given by a débutante, with 
either dinner or supper. These have been 
known to entice even students in mid-weeks 
of October. 


HAT becomes of your débutantes? 
What proportion marry the first year? 
was asked the Philadelphia lady. 

She replied: “Not more than two or 
three. Many girls who come out at eighteen 
or nineteen go back to college the next year 
or.take up some special study. A surpris- 
ingly large number of the girls are going in 
now for domestic science. We find girls are 
so let down their second year, for in a large 
city where there is a yearly average of 100 
débutantes, there is but a very small pro- 
portion which can be expected to survive a 
second season. For the average party of 
300 has not much room for last year’s 
débutantes when there are so many new 
ones appearing on the scene. So year after 
year I get pathetic appeals: ‘Can't you get 
me invited to something?’ ” 

So the kind-hearted lady has devised a 
new remedy in the shape of a senior Cinder- 
ella class. To it are invited the debs of a 
former year and the younger married set. 
They have two subscription dances a year. 
including one very gala night that recalls 
their lost débutante festivities. Another 
innovation is the junior Cinderella dances 
to which the sub-debs may come. They 
have three parties a year. 


HAT becomes of our débutantes? 

They seem to follow much more 
closely the path of their American cousins 
than they do their kin in the Old Land. 
Whether their finishing school be in Eng- 
land, Paris or Switzerland, the United 
States or Canada, our débutantes seem 


“yp 


~~ 


more and more to echo those of the United 
tates 

This continent's vogue for sub-deb parties 
has made many a sophisticated sixteen-year- 
old restless for a début. Mothers face eight- 
een-year-old débutantes with relief. But 
nineteen finds too many of them disillu- 
sioned. 


Ottawa's post-débutantes are said to 
have a growing fondness for the civil serv- 
ice. Few girls make their début in more 
picturesque fashion than those of our na- 
tional capital. For the viceregal drawing- 
room which marks the opening of our par- 
liament rivals the Old Land’s at which a 
younger generation are presented to society 
by acurtsey to Their Majesties. But Ottawa 
girls will whisper that, save for their spec- 
tacular entry at a drawing-room, few Can- 
adian cities offer so little to a débutante, as 
young men are too scarce in that capital 


| 


which overflows with femininity. | 


As our ex-débutantes appear in such 
varied réles these days, some prospective 
debs seem to be asking ‘“What’s the use?” | 
Old-fashioned dowagers can also be heard | 
asking anxious mothers, “Has your daughter | 
ever come Out? I see she goes out to parties 
but I’ve never noticed whether she had a} 
début.” 

Some of our practical twentieth century 
young women would seem to be proving 
real daughters of fathers who have made | 


millions by their planning. No longer are | 


they content to take up the family gold- 
digging where mamma left off. They may | 
suffer themselves to be transformed into | 
debs for one season but more and more do | 
they seek careers. As one débutante of some 
seasons’ standing remarked this autumn: 

“Does the whirlicig of a débutante year 
ever balance the let-down of the years that 
succeed it? I think the deb parties are scar- 
ing more and more boys from marrying. 
They get discouraged at the sight of so 
much wealth and luxury and most of them 
cannot keep up with the girls. So the inde- 
pendent ones disappear to make their for- 
tunes, and the sort of gigolo type are left 
you know the kind, the ones who openly 
boast that they are going to marry money. 
And when they do, some of the fathers-in- 
law look them over and leave their estates 
to their grandchildren, if any.” 
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New Magic in the Kitchen 


Continued from page 32 


clean, so smooth, so uniform in temperature, 
and to the lay mind so perfectly extra- 
ordinary. 

One could go on indefinitely in regard to 
electrical devices. Two of them which are 
especially designed to bring comfort and 
contentment to the cook, are the dish- 
washer, which can make dishes clean and 
ready to dry in two or three minutes without 
personal effort, and which can then by a 
turn of the wrist be turned into a chair; and 
the ventilating fan, which when installed in 
the window draws out the stale and heated 
air and by the same action floods the room 
with clean air, thus eliminating any adver- 
tisement of the meal either before or after 
serving, and keeping the kitchen cool. Other 
electrical devices also can supply super- 
human dexterity and untiring speed for 
stirring, sifting, beating, cutting, turning, or 
what have you! ; 

An important ally in kitchen work is a 
satisfactory table such as the one which 
appears in our picture. This is so slim, 
sleek and trim of line that it looks prepared 


for whatever may be required of it. The top 
is made of stainless porcelain and is thus 
impervious to grease, acids and the like, 
and hot pots can be placed upon it with 
impunity. The drop leaves of this table 
need only a touch to make them spring into 
action to supply greater space for working 
purposes or for serving a meal. Among the 
new gadgets for the kitchen are adjustable 
feet for tables to ensure that they will 
stand without wobbling no matter how 
uneven the floor may be. 

Every woman wants to eliminate 
drudgery in her house, and the age of 
invention in which we live has made this 
possible of realization without undue 
expense. The scientific use of space and the 
resultant conservation of human energy 
solve many housekeeping problems. The 
housewife of today who realizes that time 
is too valuable to be wasted, can lighten her 
daily tasks and speed up the whole perform- 
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"| wouldn't have dared 
use any dye except 


IAMOND 


“I want to tell you about my new 
three-year-old evening dress,” 
writes one of our enthusiastic 
friends. 


“Originally a delicate pink, it, of 
course, lost its freshness with wear, 
in spite of careful cleaning. It had 
hung back in the closet unworn 
for a year. 


“I got it out one day and found 
that a few simple changes would 
bring the style up to date. 


“An envelope of Diamond Dyes 
did the rest. It gave me an abso- 
lately new gown — a beautiful, 
lustrous, shimmering black—which 
is the admiration of all my friends. 
I would never have dared use any- 


| 





thing but Diamond Dyes on it— 
the only. dyes with which I could 
be sure of results.” 


The reason you can count on suc- 
cessful dyeing with Diamond Dyes 
is simply this: they are richer in 
pure anilines—the highest quality 
of anilines obtainable. 


This is why the color goes on so 
evenly. No streaking, no spots. It’s 
why there is always that richness 
and depth of color. No off casts, 
no dullness. 


Enjoy a change of color in your 

wardrobe, your home furnishings. 

Diamond Dyes give it at so little 

cost and effort! (Made in Canada.) 
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DIAMOND DYES 


BETTER BECAUSE RICHER 


ance of her routine by installing contrivances | 


which will make her workshop efficient and 
also colorful and gay. 


IN PURE ANILINES 
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Fashions for the Younger Set 
are Smart but Simple to Make 


Price 15 Cents 


No. 615—There is nothing quite so useful for 
everyday school wear as a jacket-suit. It 
gives extra warmth under a winter coat, and 
is very smart in warmer weather when worn 
alone. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 14 
requires 214 yards of 54-inch material and 1% 
yards of 39-inch material for the sleeveless 
blouse. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 467—Pyjamas are just as popular now 
for lounging and kitchen wear, as they ever 
were on the beach. This charming model is 
caught in closely to the waist with a tie-belt 
which ties in a bow at the back. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 6 
yards of 39-inch material with 4% yard of 
contrasting materia! for collar and belt. 


Price 15 cents 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. Ticvy may be obtained from the stores listed on page 70, or direci from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 1 
dealer does not earry tivm in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name 
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No. 129—The trim little peplum and slanting 
set-in pleats give a charmingly jaunty air to 
this frock. Any of the light-weight woollen 
materials are suitable, with dark-toned belt 
and buttons. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 12 requires 214 yards of 54-inch material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 614—Small sister hasn’t quite reached the 
stage where she has developed a waist, so she 
adopts the high waistcoat effect and wears 
separate bloomers beneath a gathered, slightly 
circular skirt. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 214 yards of 39-inch material for 
frock and bloomers, with '4 yard of 35-inch 
contrasting for collar and cuffs. 


Price 15 cents 


+" aie raity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
vot the number and size of the atyle desired. 
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Recipes used in Meals of the Month 


by FRANCES M. HUCKS 


ATE fall days do not produce such a 
change in the modern bill of fare as 
they did formerly, when cured meat and 
vegetables which could be stored were sup- 
plemented by some dried fruits and a lim- 
ited variety of products which had been 
canned. Nowadays the year-round avail- 
ability of many fresh products, and the 
growth of the canning industry, give the 
menu maker almost as much scope in fall 
and winter as in summer. Cold weather 
favorites make their appearance and new 
ways of dressing up the seasonal foods keep 
the menus interesting and the family satis- 
fied. 

The recipes this month include some quite 
well-known dishes, and are given for the 
benefit of those whose short period of house- 
keeping hasn’t yet allowed them the oppor- 
tunity of making such stand-bys. 

Some suggest more unusual combinations 
of well-known foods, thus increasing their 
menu possibilities, and others provide a 
tasty way of dressing up left-overs. 


Caramel Bread Pudding 


14 Cupful of granulated sugar 
4 Cupfuls of milk 
2 Cupfuls of stale bread crumbs 
2 Eggs 
24 Cupful of sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Place the half cupful of sugar in a smooth 
frying pan, place over the heat and stir con- 
stantly until the sugar melts and becomes a 
light brown in color. Scald the milk in a 
double boiler and add the caramelized sugar 
to it. Stir until the caramel dissolves, then 
add the bread crumbs and let soak for one- 
half hour. Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
sugar, salt and vanilla, and combine with 
the first mixture. Turn into a buttered bak- 
ing dish, and bake at 350 to 370 degrees 
Fahrenheit, for about one hour or until firm. 
Serve with cream, plain or whipped. Eight 
servings. 

Ginger Cream Roll 
2 Dozen thin round ginger 
wafers 
Whipped Cream 
Preserved or candied ginger 


Spread one wafer with one teaspoonful of 
whipped cream, cover with a second wafer 
and a second teaspoonful of whipped cream. 
Continue until all the wafers are used. Place 
the roil lengthwise in a shallow pan and 
cover with whipped cream. Allow to remain 
in the refrigerator over night. For serving, 
spread thinly with more whipped cream, and 
sprinkle with chopped ginger. Slice diagon- 
ally to get the effect of layers. Six servings. 


Dumplings 

2 Cupfuls of flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of shortening 

About 2 cupful of milk or 

water 


Mix and sift the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cut in the shortening and add liquid 
to make a soft dough. Break off small pieces 
or roll and cut as for biscuits. Place on the 
boiling stew, cover closely and cook for 
fifteen minutes, without lifting the cover, or 
place in a steamer over boiling water and 
steam for twenty minutes. Serve immedi- 
ately arranged around the stew. Dumplings 
are sometimes made without any shorten- 
ing. Eight to ten dumplings. 


Lamb Fricassée with Gravy 
Cut the left-over lamb into pieces suit- 
able for serving. Add cold water to the 
bones and trirhmings of the roast—about 
two cups to one pound—and bring to the 
simmering point. Simmer for about two 


hours, strain and cool. Remove the fat and 


mix the stock with any left-over gravy which | 
Sprinkle the | 
pieces of lamb with salt and pepper, dredge | 


also has been skimmed of fat. 


with flour and sauté in butter or in the fat 


which was removed from the stock. Arrange | 
on a platter and pour around the hot stock | 
and gravy mixture, which has been seasoned 


to taste. 


Raspberry Charlotte 
1 Cupful of canned raspberries 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold 
raspberry juice 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
Strips of left-over cake 


Crush the raspberries with a fork and 
add the gelatine which has been soaked in 
the raspberry juice and dissolved over hot 
water. Fold in the stiffly whipped cream 
and pile in sherbet glasses which have been 
lined with strips of stale cake. Chill thor- 
oughly and serve garnished with whole 
raspberries. Six servings. 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes 


Select three large uniformly shaped 
potatoes and bake at 425 to 450 degrees 
Fahrenheit until soft. Cut in halves length- 
wise and scoop out a little from the centre 
of each half. Break an egg into the cavity, 
mash the scooped out portion, season with 
salt and pile lightly around the egg. Bake 
in a moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr.— 
until the egg is ‘“‘set.”” Sprinkle with pap- 
rika and serve at once. Six servings. 


Maple Cottage Pudding 


1 Tablespoonful of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 Egg, well beaten 
14 Cupful of milk 
1 Cupful of sifted flour 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 Cupful of maple syrup 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add 
the well beaten egg and combine thor- 
oughly. Mix and sift the flour, salt and 
baking powder and add alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Heat the syrup 
to boiling, pour into a baking dish and add 
the batter. Bake at 400 degrees Fahrenheit 
for twenty-five to thirty minutes. To serve, 
turn upside down on a serving plate and 
sprinkle with chopped walnuts. Serve with | 
cream if desired. Six servings. 


Peach Upside-down Cake 


3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

14 Cupful of brown sugar 

6 Peach halves (canned) 

1 Egg 

14 Cupful of sugar 

1 Cupful of sifted flour 

1 Teaspoonful of baking 
powder 

Pinch of salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of peach 
juice 

1 Tablespoonful of melted 

e butter 


Melt the butter in a heavy frying pan, | 
spread the sugar evenly over the melted 
butter and arrange the peach halves with 
the rounded sides down. Beat the egg thor- 
oughly, add the sugar and continue the 
beating. Mix and sift the flour, baking 
powder and salt, and add alternately with 
the combined liquids to the first mixture. 
Beat well and add the melted butter. Pour | 
over the materials in the frying pan and | 
bake at 350 degrees Fahrenheit for about 
one-half hour. To serve, place the serving 
plate on top of the pan and turn over on 
to the plate. Garnish with whipped cream. 
Six servings. 






































BEYOND 


DOUBT 
the finest 
Cow Starch 
you. can buy 


There is usually a product in every 
line that is unquestionably the best, 
one that sets the standard, one that 
has honestly maintained its quality 
and leadership year in and year out 
... and in Corn Starch that product 
is, beyond doubt, BENSON'S 
PREPARED CORN. 


It is the original Corn Starch in the 
familiar yellow package ... the same 
brand that your great-grandmother 
used years ago and the one that 
the bride of to-day naturally turns 
to. It is unique in its field. 


MAZOLA 


A pure, rich, Salad and 
Cooking Oil that is re- 
commended by leading 
chefs and dietitians. For 
frying, sautéing and salad 
dressings it is unequalled. 
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The CANADA STARCH CO. 
imited, Montreal 


Please send me your Recipe Book. 
enclose 10c. to cover mailing cost. 


This Prize-winning 
book containing 
economical recipes 
will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 
Fill out the coupon. 





Name — 
Address——— 
City — ne aah 
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BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice 
Bacon Curls 
Scrambled Eggs 


Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


Grapefruit 
Red River Cereal 
Scones Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


Stewed Prunes 
All-Bran 
Grape Jam 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


Apples 


Grape-nuts 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Honey 


Coffee 


Tomato Juice 
Puffy Omelet 


‘oast 
Coffee Cocoa 


ee 6 

¢(( Cornmeal and Chopped Dates 
Toast Fresh Applesauce 

a Coffee Cocoa 


Honey-dew Melon 
Grape-nuts 
Toast Jam 
Cocoa 


icots 

heat 

Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Stewed A 
Shredded 
Scones 
Coffee 


fruit 
am Slices 
Toast 


Gra 
Broiled 
Coffee 
) 


4 13 Orange Sections 
Cream of Wheat 
Graham Gems Conserve 
ee Cocoa 


Tomato Juice 

Bran Flakes 
Toast Jam 

Coffee a 


15 


Grapefruit and Orange Juice 
uns 
ie Syru 
Coffee Cocoa 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Bran Muffins 
Grapes 


Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Salmon 
on Toast 
_ Jellied Applesauce 
with Maraschino Cherries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Smoked Chipped Beef 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Canned Strawberries 
Tea Cocoa 


Welsh Rarebit 
Cel 


ery 
Fruit Salad 


Tea Cocoa 


Shepherd's Pie 

Chili Sauce 
Sliced Oranges | 
Tea Cocoa 


Potato Salad 
with Hard-cooked Eggs 
Steamed Cup Cakes and 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Split Pea Soup 
Head Lettuce 
Lemon Tarts 

Tea Cocoa 


Fried Oysters 
Brown Rolls 
Angel Cake 

Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Cheese Crackers 
Junket 
Drop Cakes 


Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Potatoes 
with Onions 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 
inned Cherries 
Tea Cocoa 


Frankfurters 
Baked Potatoes 
Jellied Cherry Juice 
Toasted Scones (left-over) 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Omelet 
Sliced Bananas and Cream 
Nut Bars 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Beet and Celery Salad 
Crackers Cheese 

Tea Cocoa 


Cod-fish Cakes 

Head Lettuce and Mayonnaise 
Pineapple Water Ice 
Tea Cocoa 


Devilled Egg Salad 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
White Layer Cake _ 
Caramel! Filling and Frosting 
Hot Chocolate 


Riced Potatoes 


(use juice from 
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Thirty Menus for November 


DINNER 


Roast Duck 
Applesauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Apricot Whip 
offee Tea 


Peas 


Meat Balls 
Baked Potatoes 
Mashed Turni 

Banana Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlet 


Rice Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 


Potatoes and Carrots (cooked 


with the roast) 
Strawbe Ice Cream 


Coffee Tea 


Baked Spare-ribs 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 


Chocolate Walnut Blanc Mange 


Coffee Tea 


Baked Whitefish 
Parsley Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Corned Beef 
Boiled Potatoes Cabbage 
Caramel Bread Pudding* 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Bouillon 
Jellied Tongue 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Ginger Cream Roll* 
Coffee Tea 


Broiled Sausages 
Creamed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Prune Souffié 
Coffee Tea 


ao 

mplings* 

Mashed Turnips - 
Fruit Salad 
ee Tea 


Roast Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes 

Lemon Snow 

Coffee Tea 


Peas 


Lamb Fricasséex 
with Grav 
Boiled Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Apricot Sauce 
-offee Tea 


Boiled Cod-fish 
Egg Sauce 
Riced Potatoes 
Canned Spinach 
Baked Apples with Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Oven-cooked Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Peach Custard 

Coffee Tea 


Hot Baked Ham 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 

Stewed Tomatoes 
Peach Ice Cream 


Baked Squash 


uesday’s lunch) 


Cole Slaw 


Diced Beets 


i (use juice 
from Saturday’s peaches) 
Coffee Tea 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute staf. 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Scalloped Corn 
Brown Rolls 
Baked Bananas 
Tea Cocoa 


Prunes and Lemon 
Puffed Wheat 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Celery Curls 
Canned Raspberries 

Cookies 
Cocoa 


17 


Toast 
Coffee 


Orange Halves 
Rolled Oats 
Soft cooked Eggs 


Cocoa Tea 


Cold Roast Beef 
Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Chocolate Junket 
Tea Cocoa 


18 Baked Apples 
Cornflakes 
Bran Muffins 


Honey 
Coffee 2 


Cocoa 


19 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes* 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Butter Tarts 
Cocoa 


Sliced Bananas 
Grapenuts 
Toast Bacon 


Coffee Cocoa Tea 


Chicken Haddie 
on Toast 
Apple-Celery and Raisin Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


20 Grapefruit 
Bread and Hot Milk 
Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


21 


Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Cold Meat 
Sweet Pickles 
Cup Cakes with Frosting 
ea Cocoa 


Cream of Wheat 
with Raisins 

Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Chicken Salad 

Stuffed Olives 
Chocolate Cream Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Prunes stuffed with Orange | 
Puffed Rice | 

Coddied Eggs 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


Tomato Juice j Bean Soup 
Oatmeal 
Rolls 


Coffee 


Lemon Foam 
Tea Cocoa 


Jam 
Cocoa 


P 


Creamed Mushrooms 
on Toast 
Jellied Prunes 
Tea Cocoa 


24 Applesauce 

Broiled Sausages 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee 


Poached Eggs 
on Spinach 
Peach Up-side-down Cakex 
Tea Cocoa 


95 Oranges 
Shredded Wheat 
Date Muffins 
Coffee 


Jelly 
Cocoa 


26 


Candied Sweet °otatoes* 
and Bacon 
Cup Custard 
Tea Cocoa 


Apricots 
Cornflakes 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


27 Cracked Wheat 
with chopped figs 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 


Oyster Stew 
Saltines 
Raspberry Tartlets 
ea Cocoa 


Baked Beans 
Lettuce Salad 
Fruit Whip 
(using Friday’s fruit juice) 
Tea Cocoa 


98 Grapefruit 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Cocoa 


Assorted Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles 
Fruit Salad 
Macaroons 
Cocoa 


Malaga Grapes 
All-Bran 
French Toast Corn Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa Tea 


30 Chicken a la King 
Canned Blueberries 
Cornflake Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Milk 
Scones Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


' 
Raw Carrot and Celery Salad 


DINNER 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Potato Puff Fried Parsnips 
Raspberry Charlotte* 
(left-over cake) 
Coffee Tea 


Rolled Roast of Beef 
Franconia Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Apple Tapioca 
Coffee Tez 
Pork Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Steamed Date Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Calves’ Liver and Onions 
Boiled Potatoes Squash 
Spanish Cream 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Sliced Buttered Beets 

Creamed Celery 

Shredded Cabbage 
Cranberry Pie 

Tea 


Coffee 


| 

Stewed Chicken 
| with Dumplings 
| Buttered Carrots 
Apple Betty Lemon Sauce 
j Coffee 
| 


Tea 


Tomato Cocktail 
Roast Veal 
Browned Potatoes 
Canned Asparagus 
Fruit Gelatine 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 
Cold Roast Veal 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Maple Cottage Pudding * 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Squash 
Grapenut Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Loaf 
String Beans (canned) 
Blanc Mange 
with Grape Jam 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Mashed Parsnips 
Baked Canned Pears 

Fresh Cake 


Coffee 
Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Apples and 
Marshmallows 
Coffee Tea 
Broi‘ed Steak c 
| Riced Potatoes Turnip Fluft fe 
Sheed Oranges and Cocoanut ry is) 
Filled Cookies mM L 
Coffee Tea ' 4 PL 
yw ‘| 
iiiimandoacmadasiiie oa F eN 


Roast Chicken i) ¢ 
F] 


ry) 





Mashed Potatoes Peas ff 
Deep Apple Pie 

Cheese 

Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Clear Consommé 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots Cole Slaw 
Gingerbread Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, are a regular feature of The Chatelaine 


each month. Recipes for the dishes marked * are described on page 81. 
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PENMANS NEW SILK HOSIERY 


is full-fashioned from silk of the finest 


quality. Styled in colours that are at 


the peak of popularity. 
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CQ 


interest in advertising the other day, 
and my editorial complacency received a 
definite setback. 

A train neighbor, unconscious of my eager 
eyes, was turning, leaf by leaf the latest issue 
of The Chatelaine. Anxious to discover what 
interested her most, I waited, expecting her 
to turn back, as soon as she reached the 
advertising pages, and begin the story which 
had attracted her attention particularly on 
her trip through the pages. 

That is where my editorial smugness 
received its jolt—for the lady, with exactly 
the same amount of concentrated interest, 
turned over the advertising pages reading 
the title, and studying the illustrations, with 
all the attention she had given the feature 


I HAD a graphic illustration of women’s 


To her, a representative woman, the 
stories the advertisers were telling, with 
their modern understanding of “reader 
interest,’’ were quite as absorbing as those 
our contributors had prepared. 


Bu after all, my surprise at her interest 
was rather stupid. For some of the most 
noted artists and best trained writers on 
the continent have prepared the copy you 
read month by month in your magazine. 
Take, for example, the beautiful new series 
by Fisher Bodies, beginning this month. 
The stark simplicity, the excellence of execu- 
tion, and the directness of appeal in the 
painting of the young man, his back against 
a massive tree, dreaming over the autumn 
countryside, together with the classic design 
of the type on the opposite page, make this 
“‘spread”’ one of memorable beauty. This is 
the first of a series, which will, I believe, 
inspire the instinctive appreciation of every 
man and woman. 


NE of the first duties of this magazine 

is to help in the problem of feeding 
the family. Our Chatelaine Institute, the 
only one of its kind in Canada, is helping 
many thousands of mothers—an army of 
women who realize that their job of making a 
successful home is the greatest profession 
in the world. 

Advertisers of food products join in 
The Chatelaine’s service to homemakers 
every month. These firms have installed 
modern household laboratories directed by 
trained dietitians who give you an astonish- 
ing amount of help. Some of the questions 
that the editorial department receive end- 
lessly, for instance, are answered in the 
clever ‘Hostess Calendar” prepared by 
Clark’s Soups, and giving interesting sug- 
gestions in table setting and meal planning. 
Look at Baker’s Chocolate page—there’s 
“appetite appeal,”’ as the advertisers call it 
—photographs of the delicious dishes for 
which the recipes are given. Magic Baking 
Powder, one of the early products to be 
awarded the Chatelaine Institute’s seal of 
approval, gets our attention with that 
delight—hot tea-biscuits under snow-white 
napery. Look in detail at the advertise- 
ments of food and household products and 
see how much you'll learn about your daily 
job. 


“THE most interesting thing in the world 
is a human face—and if it expresses 
pleasure or pain it immediately enlists our 
sympathy. Keep your eyes open, as the 
phrase has it, and see how often this know- 
ledge of human nature is used. Which of us 
chatelaines does not react immediately to 
the agonized face of the woman in the 
Beach stove page, who fears her dinner will 
be ruined because of her antiquated equip- 
ment—and guests coming! We’ve all gone 


threugh it at some time, and so we stop and 
read all about it. 


Th Ls Mon th Witl, Our 


E ALL like a pretty girl, too. And the 

prettier she is, the more certain we 
are to stop and look, whether in envy, 
sorrow, or regret. In this issue she appears 
in a number of guises — all of them interest- 
ing. In the efficient and bewitching severity 
of a nurse’s uniform, she calls Vicks Vapo- 
Rub to our attention—with much more 
force than grandma could ever put into her 
traditional cures. Another pretty girl, whom 
many of you will remember in the full- 
colored painting last month, catches your 
eye as she tells you of O. V. blankets. But 
notice for yourself in just how many 
attractive guises she appears. 


© « a 


ROTESQUENESS—there’s another 

powerful way of grabbing attention. 
Look at our old friend Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream in the first of their new 
series. In place of the usual exquisite hands 
we associate with such preparations, are a 
nightmarish, distorted pair, with a girl 
looking at them in horror. We all know this 
fear—we feel it every time we wash moun- 
tains of pots and pans. There is our fear of 
what our hands will look like, when we 
particularly want them to be pretty, crystal- 
ized for us—and it gets our interest. 


a 


I THINK we would be surprised if we could 
know to what extent the beauty and 
health advertisements are responsible for 
increasing Our realization of the need for 
constant care in bodily health and appear- 
ance. The type of advertisements appearing 
in this issue, such as Pond’s Cream, Calay 
Soap, Cutex, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Lux Toilet 
Soap, and others have made personal care- 
lessness and slovenly grooming a social 
crime—and a mighty good thing, too! This 
widespread insistence on immaculate groom- 
ing for skin, hair, nails, and general health 
care, has made many thousands of women 
conscious of their responsibilities in their 
appearance. Nowadays a woman is ashamed 
of having large skin pores, when the simple 
routine for keeping them away is published 
so often. 


YSOL has been running a series of very 
striking pages, with one of the most 
memorable appearing this month. There’s a 
definite sermon on carelessness in it, too. 
With that imprint on the mind of a laughing 
skeleton—surely he is laughing, beside the 
pin-prick, who will not remember to take 
care of the cuts and scratches which so often 
bring pain and suffering when they are 
neglected? In spite of the fact, that such a 
campaign, and others in the same field, are 
based on somebody’s product it is interesting 
to notice what very definite, constructive 
knowledge is drilled into us month after 
month, in the advertising as well as editorial 

columns. 

? ; Oo 


“T HERE is just space to comment on one 
of the notable new developments in 
advertising in 1931—the use of metallic 
inks. Look at Penmans striking page 
opposite—and realize that ink-makers have 
developed a new art in the mixing of actual 
metals into inks which can run on high-speed 
presses. It was not an easy thing to do—but 
there it is! 

Which brings us to the foot of the page. 
But there’s another issue just round the 
corner and more time and space for exploring 
the advertisements. Will you come again? 


Mas ft bps Sands 
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et better acquainted | 


the perfect cleanser for enamel, tile and fine porcelain bathroom 


Every day more and more women are adopting Old Dutch 
Cleanser exclusively because they have become acquainted 
with the fact that it 
Cleans Quicker... doesn’t scratch... cleans more 
things, safely and thoroughly, than anything else . 
protects home with Healthful Cleanliness .. . goes 
further and costs less to use. 


These distinctive qualities have made Old Dutch Cleanser the 
greatest selling cleanser the world has ever known. 


What's the source of these remarkable qualities? Simply this: 
Pure Seismotite, the basic ingredient in Old Dutch, is a 
natural cleanser. Its flaky, flat-shaped particles work more 
efficiently because they form a complete contact with the 
surface, and do not dig into or scratch the surface like gritty 
cleaners. Old Dutch cleans with a smooth, quick sweep. 
Before you realize it, the dirt and impurities are gone. Health- 


ful Cleanliness has been established. That's why Old Dutch 
is different...there’s nothing else like it. 


Get really acquainted with Old Dutch’s versatility. It will mean 
much saving to you. There's no question about Old Dutch being 


to the Old Dutch Girl every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Toronto Station CFRB; Montreal Station CKAC at 8:45 A.M. Eastern Standard Time. 


equipment, kitchen utensils, refrigerators, sinks. But do you 
realize that it is likewise the perfect cleanser for painted 
furniture, walls and woodwork, for stone steps, metalwork 
and nickelware; in fact for any and all surfaces on which 
water may be used for cleaning. When you have a difficult 
cleaning task, put Old Dutch Cleanser to the test. 


f . ° 

Keep a package in the kitchen, bathroom and laundry in the 
ittractive Old Dutch holders. Send for some today, using the 
coupon below. For each holder, send 10¢ and the windmill 


panel from an Old Dutch label. 


64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

Please find enclosed...... cents and...... labels 
for which send me. 
Colors: IVORY 


MADE IN CANADA 





